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Three Decades of Success 


Can Accommodate 2500 Day and Dormitory 
Students, 

Chartered by State of Pennsylvania with 
power to confer degrees. 

Teaches All Branches of Music: Normal 
Training Course for Teachers, Public School 
Music Supervision, Piano Tuning, Player Piano 
Regulating, etc. 

Daily Supervised Practice. 


THE SELECTION OF THE RIGHT MUSIC 
SCHOOL IS THE ALL IMPORTANT STEP 


Individual attention, high ideals, breadth of culture, personal care and m 
at the COMBS BROAD ST. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC shoul 


oderate cost of education 
d interest you. 


Teachers of World Wide Fame 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Piano. 
CHRADIECK, Violin. 


HENRY S' 
HUGH A 


LARKE, Mus. Doc., Theory 

and sever artist teachers—graduates of the 
CONSER| ATORY—trained in the scientific, 
psychological, musical methods which have 
brought the Conservatory permanent success. 


Special Systems 


insuring constant supervision of details, elim- 
inating waste time, emphasizing the individual 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Pupils’ Symphony Orchestra. ¢ 
SY talents of the pupil and at the same time re- 
ducing cost result in a high standard of 


Dormitories for Young Women scientific management applied to practical 


eS 
Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc Safe, comfortable and homelike. Gilbert Raynolds Combs musical education. 
ug) - jarice, i. . 


Henry Schradiecle 


Year Book 
This book has been 


1 ou with our com li- 
any ambitious student, P 


COMBS BROAD ST. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 
1327-29-31 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


| University Advantages 


Reciprocal relations with the University of Penn- 
sylvania enable pupils to take special courses in 
English, French, German, etc., without extra charge. 


Postal Request Brings You Our Illustrated 


Outlining all the practical phases of our conservatory work. 
the deciding point in many musical careers. Let us mail it to y; 
ments. It is well worth the investigation of 


12 DAY worsen one 56 Q 2 


Seeing the Wonderful North and Foreign Ameri, 
ica 


including all essential expenses Visiti ; \ 
Scotia, the land of Evangeline, edie ee Nova 
foundland, the Norway of America. , ns, New- 


This cruise to these foreign land : 
ships “STEPHANO” and “FLORIZEy> eee pies 


RED CROSS LINE 


will prove the most novel delightful and health-givi 

L s he ft th-givin; i 
perienced. The ships are built especially for tourists: arefited wi Sat cas 
device to insure safety and comfort. ‘ mevery modern 


Splendid cuisine, orchestra and sea sports. 


days in port, giving ample time for sight-seeing, 
live on the ship. 


You spend 7 


Send now for handsome booklet eB, sare Pall 


days at sea and 5 
Sor transfers. You 


Reduced rates for superior accommodati 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery 


ons during June, 


Place, NEW YORK 
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. ®evertisers, 


Endless ETUDE Surprises. 


Do you remember the time when you 
first planted some flower seeds and then 
waited patiently until the little green 
leaves poked their way through the 
earth? Each day was a day of surprise. 
The plants became your children. Every 
new leaf was hailed with delight. Each 
became a thing of endless surprises. 

Tue Evupe during the next six or 
seven months will be a magazine of de- 
lightful surprises. The material we have 
in hand has not come to us in a haphaz- 
ard manner but is the result of a cen- 
tral thought, that is editorial supervision. 
We have been studying your needs for 
years. In addition to this members of 
our staff are gifted in divining your 
difficulties and enlisting the musical spe- 
cialists who will help you most. Watch 
Tue Erupe closely and you will find that 
on every page there ure ideas that seem 
to put a growing force in all the things 
you are endeavoring to do. Many of these 
ideas provoke the exclamation “Why 
didn’t I think of that before.” 

A great many minds are called to 
help you through Tue Erupe and you 
will find it is better to take advantage of 
the thoughts of many rather than de- 
pending upon your own. Every issue will 
contain some “Why didn’t I thiak of 
{hat before” article. 


Salon Music. 
Described by a Foremost Authority 
One of the most successful of all writ- 
ers of Salon music is the celebrated 
French composer, Theodore Lack. If you 
haven't played his Idillio in A flat you 
have missed one of the most graceful of 
all piano pieces of the Salon type. He 
has prepared a fine article upon this 
subject that will appeal to all who look 
for charm in piano playing. It will ap- 
pear in Tue Erupe shortly. 


Help from England’s Most 
Famous Pianist. 


The past season has seen one of the 
most successful tours Miss Katharine 
Goodson has ever made in America, 
Journals from coast to coast have been 
joud in her praises. In addition to her 
public work at the keyboard, Miss Good- 
son has gifts as a teacher and an inter- 
view which will appear with her in the 
July Erupe is cram full of fine ideas 
which every student will try to work out 
at the keyboard. 

If you have difficulty with a slovenly 
technic, if you are troubled with timidity 
or any of the many faults which beset 
the way of the pianist it will be fortunate 
for you if you can have Miss Goodson’s 
view of these questions, you will surely 
be helped. 


Special June Offer. 


With all subscriptions to Tue Erupr 
renewed in June we will include, for 15 
cents additional, any ONE of the follow- 
ing albums of music, Each album con- 
tains a large number of new and att 
tive compositions. They are sheet mu 
size, clearly lithographed on fine quality 
paper and strongly bound. Retail price 50 
cents. Order by number. 
1216—Popular Home Collection—45 at- 
tractive but not difficult piano pieces. 
1214—Standard Vocalist—50 songs, in- 
cluding studio and recital songs suitable 
for medium yoice 

151—Piano Play: 
pieces of various 
without words, 
characteristic numbe 

1221—Standard Organist—43 effective but 
not dificult pieces for pipe organ. An 
ideal collection. Ried 

1218—Sclected Classics for Violin and 

Piano—An_ incomparable collection of 

9 standard compositions. 

1205- Operatic Four Hand Album—22 

Pianoforte Duets, including selections 


Repertoire—40 
es—caprices, songs 
and 


from Carmen, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Faust, Trovatore, Lucia di Lammer- 
more, etc. 


THE ETUDE 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE MUSIC STUDENT, 
AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 
Editor, James Francis Cooke 

_ Subscription Price, $1.50 per year in United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Hawaii, Philippines, Panama, Guam, Tutuila, and the City 
of Shanghai.’ In Canada, $1.75 per year. In England and Colonies, 9 Shil- 
lings; in France, 11 Francs; in Germany, 9 Marks. All other countries, 
$2.22 per year. 


Without Enthusiasm nothing genwine is accom- 
plished in art.—RoBert SCHUMANN. 
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Let THE ETUDE Assist You in 
Getting Up a Summer Out- 
of-Doors Recital. 


The Pageant spirit has been unusually 
active not only in America but in all 
parts of the world during the last ten 
years. Whether it is a great historical 
spectacle like the Durbar at Delhi with 
living rulers as the actors or whether it 
is the simple but artistic storv of the 
history of musi al America told as it 
is done every summer at the home of 
Edward MacDowell in the New Hamp- 
shire mountains, these great open air 
events have a charm that is hard to 
describe. 

Perhaps you can not have a pageant 
in your home town, but you need not let 
the days of flowers and green foliage 
go by without taking advantage of them. 
We have foreseen your needs and have 
outlined a possible out-door recital with 
a setting devised by a practiced drama- 
tist and a program arranged by exper- 
ienced musicians. 

First of all such a recital should not 
be expensive. Second it should be so 
practical that any teacher could arrange 
the setting without calling in an architect, 
a mechanical engineer or a bridge builder. 
We have cut the expense down so that 
the recital may be given with an outlay 
of only about two dollars more than the 
ordinary recital. 

A little initiative upon the teacher’s 
part is always remembered by pupils and 
their parents. Club leaders are put to 
their wits ends to devise new ideas and 
plans to promote their work. This article 
will prove a real help to thousands. 


Our 300,000 Introductory Offer. 


To make the best possible start in our 
campaign to reach the 300,000 mark we 
will accept six-month subscriptions (six 
splendid issues) for 50 cents (the lowest 
E-tupe rate ever made). This is purely 
an introductory offer based upon our 
knowledge that Tue Erupe will be so 
good during the next six months that 
every new friend you send to us through 
this offer will become a permanent sub- 
scriber. Every Erupr subscriber should 
read particulars of this offer on page 366. 


Etude Trial Subscription Offer 
Any Three Copies for Twenty-five Cents 


We will forward to anyone sending us 
25 cents any three copies of THe Erupe. 
This is more than a trial subscription 
offer. It means the bridging over of the 
Summer season, the keeping alive of 
musical interest in every scholar. Hun- 
dreds of teachers take advantage of this 
offer, some even donating the subscrip- 
tion. 

These three issues will contain fifty 
new and standard pieces of music at_the 
cost of about one-half cent each. This 
is in addition to the inspiration and the 
interest which is awakened by the reading 
of Tur Erupe pages. 


Complete Premium Catalog. 


Subscribers who have not received a 
copy of the new “Complete Premium Cat- 
alog” of Tur Erune should send a postal 
request at once for one. In this catalog 
are listed a thousand useful and valuable 
articles which are given to subscribers 
who send one or more additional subscrip- 
tions. It is profusely illustrated. 

Friends can very often be induced to 
subscribe by the mere showing of a speci- 
men copy. Thus, with a little effort it is 
possible to obtain one of the many _desir- 
able premiums which Tue Erune offers. 


Magazine Clubs. 

Tue. Erupe Clubbing Department offers 
an effective means of purchasing maga- 
zine reading at particularly low prices. 
By taking advantage of our special clubs, 
the cost of a year’s subscription to THE 
Erupe can be considerably reduced. Selec- 
tion of magazines may be made from 
“Tue Erupe Magazine Guide,” a 32-page 
booklet, containing thousands of special, 
carefully selected, low-pticed magazine 
combinations. 
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Compiled by A. S. GARBETT 
Price, 50 cents 43 PIECES FOR THE PIPE ORGAN Price, 75 cents. Full Leather, gilt, $1.50 
ic s intended to pre- . 
ede Te ie Mel “paged on the Price, 50 cents 
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cheupleces Ete ad end moderate length, | collection thus published in, book form, the 
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transcriptions Mook is handsomely printed | cal sketches are brief, they are as authori- 
Dorr eaecisl 1 lates, tative ast care can make. them. othe as 
st a regards the classic composers and the most 
modern. The portraits in sepin are ex- 
cellent, and have in some instances been 
obtained from rare sources, 


r! of familiarizing the pupil with 
Pn eo keys before taking up motatton 
After the hand has been shaped and p ae 
upon the keyboard, the young stucent e- 
gins playing at once, playing from large 
capital letters instead of from notes. f he 
not even necessary to count time, yet t 
pupil able to form melodies and become 
fam: with the keys. The pages arexaty 
illustrated and the exercises have app 
priate names. 
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Price, $1.00 Price, 50 Cents Playing 
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Price, 50 Cents 


A collection of bright, melodious and for. Little Pianists 


singable numbers for Wwomen’s _ voices, 


pie or use in schools, seminaries, for By H. L. CRAMM Chaminade Album 
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Greatest Educational Work of Age 


MATHEWS STANDARD 
GRADED COURSE OF 
STUDIES Fo® PIANOFORTE 


Compiled by W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


The Leading Musical Writer and 
Educator of the Present Time 


COMPLETE course of standard 
Etudes and Studies arranged 


in a progressive order, selected 

from the best composers for the cul- 
tivation of technic, taste and sight 
reading, carefully edited, fingered, 
phrased, and annotated and supple- 
mented with complete directions for 
the application of Mason’s ‘System 
of Touch and Technic”’ for the pro- 
duction of a modern style of playing. 
Thirty years ago Music Teachingin 
America was for the most part con- 
ducted in the most slip-shod and ex- 
travagant manner imaginable. The 
penonere Were not to blame for the 
normous expense of purchasing in- 
dividual studies and sree of sate 
for educational purposes, nor were 


they to blame if they di 
pee y did not have the 


ozpetien € to select the best studies 
for the right time, The Graded Course 
ides 18 an original creation of the 
eee House. The Standard Graded 
Bente has Succeeded because it was 

uilt along the lines which years of ex- 
perience had shown to be necessary- 
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THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
The Quickest Mail Order Music Supply House for 


Teachers, Schools and Conservatories of Music 


The best selected and one of the largest stocks of music. The most liberal “ON SALE” plan. 
in our stock or published by us sent freely on inspection at our regular low 
Professional Rates. The best discounts and terms. 


THE MOST MODERN TEACHING PUBLICATIONS IN MUSIC 


FOUND IN THE STUDIOS OF EVERY PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE OF | BATCHELOR MUSICAL 
STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE KINDERGARTEN METHOD 


By D. BATCHELLOR and C. LANDON 
Compiled by W. S. B. MATHEWS 


Price, $1.50 

A concise, practical manual, a logical exposi- 

10 Grades 10 Volumes $1.00 Each Volume tion of the ae of teaching music to the young 
A complete course of the best studies selected for every purpose. The in a pleasing and attractive manner. 

Graded Course idea is original with the Presser house, but imitated more This method uses various devices to awaken 
than any other system or work ever published. _ This Course is being im- and to hold the interest of the little child. The 
proved constantly. It combines the best elements of all schools, the aim is to develop the subject in conformity with 
greatest variety from the best composers. It is simple and practical; the natural bent of the child’s mind, largely in 
easy to teach, always interesting. We invite comparison, yi 
MORE THAN A MILLION COPIES SOLD ° 


the spirit of play. There are a number of rote 
songs ; also music for marching, drills, etc. 
MASTERING THE 
SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS 


ONLY COMPLETE MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN METHOD 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.25 


TOUCH AND TECHNIC 
By DR. WM. MASON 
This work contains all the necessary prac- 
tice material fully written out, carefully 


In Four Books Price of Each, $1.00 
graded and explained, also very extensive 


PART I—The Two-Finger Exercises (School of Touch). 
PART II—The Scales Rhythmically Treated (School of Bril- 
new and original material, making it the 
strongest, clearest work of its kind for the 


liant Passages). 
PART III—Arpeggios Rhythmically Treated (Passage School). 
very young beginner, as well as the highly 
advanced student. It may be used with 


PART IV—School of Octave and Bravura Playing. 
An original system for the development of a complete 
any student, at any age, with any method. 
A REAL NECESSITY FOR TRAINING SUCCESS 


SELECTED “CZERNY” STUDIES 


ripened musical experiences of its: distinguished author. 
GREATEST TECHNICAL WORK of MODERN TIMES 
Revised, edited and fingered, with copious annotations 
By EMIL LIEBLING 


BEGINNERS’ 
PIPE ORGAN BOOK 
In Three Books Price, 90 Cents Each 
A noteworthy addition to the technical literature of the pianoforte. In 


By GEO. E. WHITING PRICE, $1.00 
This volume may be taken up after one year’s 
instruction on the pianoforte. The exercises 
practically every volume of Czerny’s works will be found some gem. Progress by easy stages through the keys. 
Mr. Liebling’s selection and editorial work are masterly. All the popular Pedaling is treated in a clear and exhaustive 
Opus numbers and many less known are represented, compiled in an at- 

tractive and convenient form for general use. These are the studies that 

contributed to the making of all the world’s great pianists. 


Anything 


PRIMER OF 
FACTS ABOUT MUSIC 


By M. G. EVANS Price, 50 Cents 
This little work is more than a primer; it is 
a compact musical encyclopedia, the subject 
matter being presented not alphabetically but 
progressively, beginning with the rudiments of 
music and ending with a tabulated summary 
of Musical History, each subject being ex- 
plained through the medium of a series of prac- 
tical questions and answers covering the 
Elements of Music, Notation, Time, Scales, 
Intervals, Chords, etc. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON ELEMENTS OF MUSIC 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 


SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE 
By THEODORE PRESSER Price, 75 cents 


A book for the veriest beginner planned along modern 
lines, proceeding logically, step by step, making everything 
plain to the youngest student. All the material is fresh and 
attractive and full of interest. An extra large note is used, 
Special features are writing exercises, and questions and 
answers. 


LATEST AND BEST INSTRUCTION BOOK 


A SYSTEM 
OF TEACHING HARMONY 


By HUGH A, CLARKE, Mus, Doc. 
of University of Pennsylvania 
PRICE, - $1.25 

The standard textbook of musical theory. 
The object kept in view is how to enable the 
pupil to grasp, in the easiest, most interesting 
and comprehensible way, the mass of facts and 
rules which make up the art of harmony. For 
class or self-instruction. 


Key to Harmony, Price 50 Cents 
CONCISE AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD 


COMPLETE SCHOOL oF TECHNIC 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By ISIDOR PHILLIP Price, $1.50 


Genuine musicianship is developed from the 

very beginning and a foundation is laid for 

practical church playing. 3 
PRACTICAL PIPE ORGAN INSTRUCTOR 


THE MODERN PIANIST 


By MARIE PRENTNER - - Price, $1.50 
The author was a graduate of, and the ablest assistant for 


manner. There are no dry exercises or studies. 
THE INDISPENSABLE STUDIES 


ROOT’S TECHNIC 
AND ART OF SINGING 


A Series of Educational Works in Singing 
on Scientific Methods. By FREDERIC W. ROOT 


I. Methodical Sight-Singing. Op. 21. 


The last word from the great living authority, M. Phillip “i Three keys, each, 4 = = = $0.60 many years to, Theo. Leschetizky. This edition issued with 
is the leading professor Of Blenetarte Pieving ie the Paris tne Hee iuctory Lessons Melee Cultic 100 his unqualified endorsement. The Leschetizky system has 
Cobrewatoie and this ne einige ies UE ene year IV. Scales and) ations Exercises for the fnads More great artists than any other: Fadereweli Essip- 
of experience both as teacher and player. M. Phillip is ad- ice, Opi 27) is gD off, Hambourg, Gabrilowitsch, Bloomfield-Zeisler, rentner, 
vanced in thought and methods, seinen abreast of the ae Srey cae tical Studien, Rae 1.00 Slivinski, Sieveking. It forms a complete, comprehensive 
times. This work may be used in Daily Practice. Method. Op.28.- 02 et! 7 and extremely practical treatise of piano technic. 

COMPREHENSIVE, EXHAUSTIVE, PRACTICAL ate Guide for the Male Voice. Op.23 - 1:00 Fundamental Principles of THE LESCHETIZKY METHOD 
= + Studies in Florid Song - 2° 1.00 . 


STANDARD HISTORY or MUSIC 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.25 


A thoroughly practical textbook told in story 
form. So clear a child can understand every 
word—so absorbing that adults are charmed 
with it, All difficult words “self-pronounced.” 
150 excellent illustrations, map of musical Eu- 
rope, 400 test questions, 250 pages. Strongly 
bound in maroon cloth, gilt stamped. Any 
teacher may use it without previous experience, 
PERMANENTLY ADOPTED BY FOREMOST TEACHERS 


Accounts Are Solicited Small and large orders receive exactly the 


same painstaking attention, 
school is solicited. 


THEODORE PRESSER C 


part of the trade of every teacher and 


CATALOGS of any class of musical publications sent 
free upon application. We have, and are 
— constantly making real “Teachers’ Aid” 
catalogues. Our specialties are Piano Compositions and Studies, Songs 
and Vocal Studies, Works on Theory and Musical Literature. and Col- 
lections of Music. i 
The Presser “System of Dealing” 
our general catalogs. 
Special suggestions and advice are freely given by private corres- 
pondence by the best authorities on the subject. 


is thoroughly explained in all of 


All or any 


PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS, DEALERS, 
e9 SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


Headquarters for Everything 


and Rolls, Musical Pictures and Post Cards, Blank Paper and Books, Record ‘Tablets, etc. 


THE VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


By E. J. MYER Price, $1.00 

Designed to be the most direct and helpful 
work of its type and scope. Mr. E. J. Myer 
has embodied in his new work the experience of 
a lifetime. Practical exercises a feature of this 
work. It contains also numerous cuts made 
from photographs taken especially for this 
work, These illustrations make the work of 
the pupil much more simple and secure, 


needed in the teacher’s work— 
Metronomes, Leather Satchels 
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onover 


Pianos are exceedingly beautiful 
TT 


THEY HAVE CHARACTER 


v | VHERE is a note of distinction 
about them that you cannot 
miss, for it is everywhere in 

evidence. Turn the piano around 

and examine its back. You cannot 

find an instrument built with greater 
. solidity. Its doubly reinforced posts 
of clear, tough fibered timber, and 
the finished appearance of all these 
parts that are rarely seen, is your as- 
surance thatthe Conover Pianois built 
throughout with made to order care. 


Remember 


It is this solidity that has 
so much to do with its 
PERMANENCE of tone 
quality. This fact wasnot 
overlooked by the two 
great Universities which 
have recently purchased 
Conover Pianos for their 
Departments of Music. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR ART CATALOG AND DETAILS 
OF OUR MONTHLY OR QUARTERLY PAYMENT PLAN 
USED PIANOS ACCEPTED IN PART PAYMENT 


The Cable Company 


The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and Player-Pianos 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LLL cc 
e 9 OPERAS AND 
Richard Wagner’s 


aly 


MUSIC DRAMAS 


Complete Arrangements for Piano 
Price $3.00 VoLukies inccusiv 
These excellently arranged, handsomely bound works include the original text and 


leading motives are set for pianoforte so that the best results may be obtained with 
the least possible technical difficulty. The operas included are: 


Rienzi Fliegende Hollander Tannhauser 
Lohengrin Meistersinger Tristan and Isolde 
Rheingold Walkiire Siegfried 
Goetterdammerung an Parsifal 


4 ice for one piano arrangement of asingle Wagner Opera, similarly 
eee era from $3.00 to $5.00. Now the entire series are offered for $3.00 
jn an edition that will grace and dignify any musical library. 

Order from your music dealer or if not obtainable in this manner remit $3.00 to our rep- 
resentative who will forward the two volumes prepaid and insured to all parts of the 
United States and Canada. This is one of the most exceptional values ever offered in 
music books. (Price $2.50 when the purchaser calls for books at American office.) 

ANSA-VERLAG AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 

Fe bieds Germany G. A. LANZKE, 99 Nassau Street, New York 


Three Beautiful High-Grade Songs 


Every Vocal Teacher and Singer should have these songs in their repertoire; they 
are quite beyond the average, most artistic and pleasing. 
““REQUEST”’ 
iusie by Norean A. Wayman - Poem by Rosetti 
Music by Nore?"\Major—Medium Voice 
f beautiful words, which will prove to be of permanent 
A = * z - ‘< : = - 50c 


An exquisite setting © 


value to Sige" “|, COURTSHIP IN SPRING” 


P i] Montrose. - Poem by Nanine Langhorne Hutt 
Music by CyFi ajor—Medium Voice ni 
he happiest efforts of a composer, who has scored several highly 


“SOMETIMES” Pie 


r A. Wayman - Words by Catherine Yo 
Music by Norean © (3 Nfajor—Soprano—F to Ab nas: Glen 


sclanly sughout, the accompaniment is especially i 
+dioue and musicianly throug , ‘ ‘| pecially effective, 
Meiotiowt hart welcome addition to the repertoire ofall singers - - 

an Sent on approval, postpaid, for 23c each 


THE JOSEPH KROLAGE MUSIC CO,, 


Race and Arcade Cincinnati, Ohio 


One of th 


successful songs 


> ~ 50c | 
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N the purchase of a piano for your home, consider these 
facts: 


The Steinway Pianos made and sold represent an invest- 


ment by the public of $125,000,000 in mor han 16 
r y et 
‘ 5) 2 10,000 


The yearly output of 


STEINWAY 


Pianos exceeds that of the ‘three next best known makes, 
and the money value of these Steinway Pianos is at least 
50 per cent greater. 

This shows the international appreciation of the Steinway 
and it should convince you of its supreme merit as the 


Standard Piano of the World. 


Steinway Hall 


107-109 East 14th St., New York 


Subway Express Slation at the Door 


with The Standard History of Music 


A FIRST HISTORY FOR STUDENTs AT ALL 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE ae 
ee 


Eight Delightful Weeks of History Study 


The following outli 
Standard History of Music, 


Ist Week. 


PRICE, $1.25 
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SUMMER PROGRESS OR SUMMER 
STAGNATION? 


B is 


GETTING BREADTH. 


@ 


Waar do you suppose would happen if every business enter- 
prise hung up a notice 


Business Suspended from 


June 15th 


to 
September 15th 


Imagine a great metropolis with blinds closed for a quarter of a 
year,—locomotives rusting in the round houses,—factories with 
cobweb-draped machinery,—printing presses silenced for months,— 
building operations at a standstill, libraries and banks with barred 
portals. The grim ruins of Thebes or Memphis could hardly be 
more desolate than such a picture. 

Suspension of activity is another name for death. Yet many 
musicians and music students deliberately choose to suspend their 
work during some of the best months of the year. This is due in 
a large measure to the old custom of stopping education for several 
months at atime. In the olden days schools were closed in summer 
for many reasons, The foremost was that insufficient money was 
appropriated to keep them open. Another was that in country dis- 
tricts the grown boys were needed in the fields. Arising from this 
came still another condition, The school terms were so short that 
a boy in the country found himself well on to manhood before his 
education was really fairly begun. 

But the old order changeth. Our universities are now con- 
ducting most successful summer’ schools. Conservatories, at one 
time shut for three or four months, now remain open for twelve 
months. Vacation schools for children have brought both happi- 
ness and progress to thousands of youngsters who formerly spent 
their summers in indolence, ennui, malicious mischief or moral 
decay. 

Again, suspension of activity is death. If you want a summer 
of real delight you can not get it by loafing. In music more than 
in any other art, uninterrupted progress is most desirable. The 
teacher who hopes to make next year a better year than the last, 
will find that every moment of the summer contains a golden oppor- 
tunity to make plans, get acquainted with new teaching works and 
most of all keep up the interest of pupils, who formerly deliber- 
ately planned to seek enjoyment in stagnation. Wise and fortunate 
is the teacher who can put out the sign 


Business Continued from 


June 15th 
to 
September 15th 


But we do not believe 


Do we believe in vacations? By all means. : 
Get a vacation, 


in wasted vacations three or four months long. 
a change, a rest every day of your life, or you will never know 
what a vacation is. 

Take a lesson from the trees and flowers, and make the com- 
ing summer your hour of greatest growth, richest development 


and highest joy 


Probasty in no other country of the world is there such a 
widespread effort to secure breadth similar to that which so many 
Americans are now making through Chautauquas, Public School 
Lectures, University Extension Societies, Institutes, etc., etc. Cer- 
tainly no country possesses anything like the number of maga- 
zines—good, bad and indifferent, but all for the most part inform- 
ing, now being put out in all parts of the United States. If we 
are denied a systematic schooling in our youth we do not spend 
the rest of our lives deploring the fact, but do our best to im- 
prove ourselves through the wonderful means ever at hand. 

Musicians are often accused of being narrow. That is a 
charge which may often be brought with’ justice against any pro- 
fessional man who attempts to specialize. One of the narrowest 
men we have ever met was a very celebrated authority upon higher 
mathematics. He had virtually sold his intellect for mathematical 
proficiency. 

Travel and reading are perhaps the most popular means for 
“getting breadth.” If one can not come in direct personal com- 
munication with the great men and women who are shaping the 
progress of our civilization one can at least see as much of the 
world in which they live as it is possible to see, and also keep in 
touch with the leaders of thought through magazines in which they 
are represented. Particularly valuable for the music student who 
wants to keep in rhythm with the big pulse of the times are such 
splendid reviews as Current Opinion, The Outlook, The Inde- 
pendent, The International, The Literary Digest, The Review of 
Reviews, Collier's Weekly, The Atlantic Monthly, The Metro- 
politan Magazine, Travel, Harper’s Weekly and a host of excellent 
publications crowding every news stand. In fact, all of the better 
class general magazines are likely to contain splendid formative 
material. Even the highest priced of these really comprises as 
much printed matter from renowned authors and_ celebrated 
specialists as many a book costing several times as much. 

Beautifully printed, abundantly illustrated, finely edited and 
surprisingly cheap in cost, our best American magazines offer 
opportunities for “getting breadth’ which always pay the sub- 


scriber more than he puts out for them. 
| mM . 
| ey 


Roses and smilax, the warm June air, clouds of white crépe de 
chine, dotted Swiss, net and china silk, laughing sweetyoungthings, 
flustered Prexy, the pompous valedictorian, palpitating maiden 
aunts, and—Oh, don’t let us forget him—the solemn old gentleman 
with an imposing row of initials in the wake of his name, who says 
for the fiftieth time in his life—‘‘My friends, this is not the com- 
pletion of your education,—it is only the beginning, the commence- 
ment.” 

Only one who has journeyed to that apex of human achieve- 
ment, a commencement, knows the real meaning of complete happi- 
ness and perfect self-satisfaction. Alexander, Napoleon, Nelson or 
Dewey surely never felt so triumphant after their victories as the 
young person who proudly goes forward to receive a diploma on 
commencement day. 

This is Tue Erupr’s message to all those of its friends who 
feel their greatest joy at this commencement season. Agree with 
yourselves that you will celebrate the event by some new achieve- 
ment, some rich accomplishment every year, Take our warmest, 
heartiest wishes for your life success, 


COMMENCEMENT SEASON. 
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MAKING DRILL INTERESTING. 


BY GEORGE HENRY HOWARD. 


AtrHoucH drill is not the only duty of a teacher of 
the piano, it is nevertheless a very important part of 
his work. Many teachers are very inspiring in their 
example and very efficient in leading their students to 
a good appreciation of music; and yet some of these 
earnest and devoted workers in musical education are 
not as successful in training and disciplining. 

Drill may be (a) constructive and’ (b) remedial. 

Constructive drill is that kind which secures: 

First, a definite and explicit idea of a thing to be 
done. 

Second, gives all necessary 
requisite manner of doing it. 

Third, names the conditions for doing it accurately, 
and 

Fourth, then secures an example which exactly meets 
the requirements specified. 

In other words, good drill of this kind makes sure 
of one perfect example. The motto, “Begin right,” 
needs to be used in plans of drill. 

Having begun with a flawless example, three more 
perfect examples may be added to it; ‘this makes the 
beginning of a good habit of playing the exercise or 
fragment of a piece. If eight perfect times in succes- 
sion follow, the chances of failure on any passage arc 

“very small. Some passages need, of course, scores and 
hundreds of repetitions. Ideally, constructive drill 
makes sure of the following list of pianistic virtues: 

. Beginning right. 

. Proceeding attentively and correctly. 

. Self-reliance. 

. Efficiency. 

. Economy of time. 

6. Composure of spirit. 

Constructive drill is not always possible. 
students are restive under any kind of restraint. They 
are not receptive; they are not wholly teachable. Lead- 
ing such temperaments is like capturing some birds or 
animals; a great deal of cunning has to be used and 
many devices employed. The most resourceful teacher 
is sometimes obliged to wait for months for an oppor- 
tunity of this kind. 

Yet earnest teachers will cherish the conviction that 
constructive processes in their professional work may 
be the rule and remedial processes more and more 
exceptions. 

Remedial drill is that kind which has for its aim the 
ability to remedy defects, or to overcome faults. While 
constructive drill is quite practicable with students who 
are being easily moulded under the teacher's guidance, 
remedial drill has to be employed for children (or older 
persons), who will fall into errors in spite of the great- 
est care which may seek to prevent them. Some pupils 
seem to possess more talent for bungling and plundering 
than for anything else! Therefore remedial drill need 
not be despised; it has its place and fills a need. 

This kind of drill, too, is valuable in the case of 
pupils who have had indifferent instruction and who, 
perhaps, have never learned to be thorough in anything. 
When they at length come under the instruction of a 
thorough and painstaking teacher it may be necessary, 
for a few months, to spend considerable time in drill 
which shall remedy defects and overcome bad habits. 
But a skilful teacher will make short work of this. 
In my Outline of Technique (which appeared two or 
three decades ago) were three sentences which have 
encouraged many. They are these: “A right habit in 
its actual formation has a power to establish itself 
which a2 wrong habit after years of growth can never 
possess. The habits may be, and often are, revoltu- 
tionized in an hour's effort of teacher and pupil. This 
can occur when the heart, mind and soul are all 
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oe alte and ambitious teacher will in a few weeks 
y months fead the pupil away from yemedial work into 

i nier regions and more direct and flowery paths 
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that you make progress. You will doubtless do better 
than you have been doing.” 

E—'I guess I can practice a little.” 

Mr. H.—'Can you? Let's do a very little now. We 
will drill slowly on this hard measure. All. you need 
do now is to play it exactly right once. Good, perfect! 
Let us have it once more just as nicely, which is usually 
harder to do than the first time. Are you ready to play 
it exactly right? Bravo! If now you can do it twice 
more just as well as you have done it that will be 
enough, for I shall then feel sure of two fine qualities 
within you, namely, bravery and perseverance. Good. 
Those four times mean a noble habit. Can you do 
them eight times at home?” 

E—"Yes, Mr. H., I have Jearned to practice.” A 
sunny face looked up. In four weeks Emily had also 
learned to find zest in hard work; she was grappling 
with severe tasks like a virtuoso, although only a girl 
of fourteen years. 


HELPFUL PEDAL EXERCISE. 


BY HANNAH L, SMITH. 


How shall we define the pedal, that fascinating part 
of the mechanism of the piano which with a simple 
pressure of the foot raises the felt fingers from the 
keys and liberates the wires so that they can sing 
until they are silenced again by the expiring vibrations 
or the falling of the felts which “damp” the wires and 
give the pedal its name “damper pedal?” “The soul of 
the pianoforte,” says one writer, The sustainer, as a 
living breath, of the tone initiated by the stroke of the 
hammer on the string, the factor which enables ten 
fingers to do the work of twenty; above all, the 
master magician at whose signal awakens the “heavenly 
choir” of harmonics to envelop earthly tone with a 
glamour of almost unearthly glory. An indispensable 
agent in the performance of modern pianoforte works, 
as well as an essential and determining factor in the 
composition of music for that jnstrument, how is its 
use to be translated into effects of beauty? And how 
may the teacher help the pupil to acquire such control 
of its mechanism as shall with almost involuntary 
action produce these effects? 

A cynic has said that of every ten amateurs, nine use 
the pedal badly, and the tenth does not use it at all. 
Surely, after all these Jater years of good teaching, too 
sweeping a condemnation to be applied to the dillettante 
efforts of to-day; but still the fact remains that too 
much piano playing, otherwise good, is blurred and 
distorted by misuse of the pedal, while here and there 
a timorous amateur, recognizing the evils of its abuse, 
weakly declines jts aid, and offers a tame and color- 
less performance which a little knowledge of how to 
produce pedal effects would have rendered artistic and 
pleasing. 

To judge from the older pianoforte methods, it would 
seem that pedaling, the highest art of the modern pian- 
ist, was deemed unworthy of attention. Or else it was 
taken for granted that a talented pupil would without 
teaching use the pedal correctly, and that one wio 
lacked talent could never learn to do so; for amid 
the myriads of exercises for the fingers there is never 
even a hint of the codperation of the foot. And 
after the necessity of the use of the damper Bead et 
artistic effects had been fully recognized, and oa ue 
in most pianoforte compositions, the directions cated 
to imply that it was immaterial whether the foot seem 
was made at the moment corresponding to th motion 
or at that corresponding to the final letter ae initial 
breviated word. That is, whether befor the ab- 
neously with, or after the stroke of the = simulta- 
the key. In the initiation of the tone-sustaj nger upon 
of the pedal at the beginning or at th aiming power 
fractional interval of a time beat lie een 
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merely correct translation into sound pnenee and the 
in rhythmical sequence. Of notes arranged 
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An Appreciation of Contemporary Music 


From an interview secured expressly for THE ETUDE with the renowned French Composer 


[Eprror’s Nore.—M. Debussy’s life has frequently been 
reviewed in THE Erupe in the past. The career of M. M.-D. 
Calyocaressi, who has secured this interesting inte 
for THE Ervpe, is one of unusual interest. M. Calvocaress 
was born in 1877 at Marseilles, France, His parents 
were both Greeks. At the age of nine he was taken to 
Paris where he received his education, For a time he was 
the pupil of the renowned French composer Xavier Leroux. 
Twelve years ago he entered the field of musical criticism. 
Astonishing linguistic skill enables him to write in several 
languages with great fluency. His interest in| modern 
Russian music has done much to advance that art on the 
continent. Many important. Russian musical works owe 
their French translations to M. Calvocaressi. He has like- 
wise turned French works into German versions and English 
into French, In 1918 he delivered a course of lectures at 
Oxford University. Ile is now one of the two editors of 
the Revue Francaise de Musique.) 
, 


THERE are, as regards music, two categories of 
opinions and of judgments—that of the layman and 
that of the expert. Without laying undue stress upon 
the distinction—for when it comes to the last it is 
instinct and sensitiveness that judge, sweeping away 
theories and systems—one may say that never were the 
judgments of trained, cultured, well-informed musicians 
more needed than at the present time. Events are pro- 
ceeding at a tremendous pace; fast enough indeed to 
bewilder even the expert, while the average music lover 
finds it impossible to realize the trend of modern art. 
Hardly has one made up one’s mind as to the many 
questions called up by recent developments like that 
of the Russian school of the nineteenth century from 
Glinka to Rimsky-Korsakov, of the French “impres- 
sionists,” of Richard Strauss, than events, following one 
another with incredible rapidity, throw the student of 
music upon first one new track and then another. 

The present situation of musical art is undoubtedly 
the most intricate that has ever existed. Arnold 
Schonberg has appeared. 

In Austria and in Germany a whole school of young 
composers, intent upon ideals similar to those which 
he was the first to assert, have mustered around him, 
and exhibit convictions strong enough not to be over- 
looked. Throughout the musical world the very writers 
who would aver that his art is beneath contempt prove 
by the fury of their onslaughts that the impression 
created by his doings is greater than they care to 
acknowledge. In Russia, the Benjamin and enfant ter- 
rible of the national school, Igor Stravinsky, had hardly 
given the public time to recover from the effects of his 
score, L’Oiscau de feu, than he followed it up with the 
even more daring Petrushka, and a twelve-month later 
with the Sacre du Printemps, the Paris production of 
which occasioned the most prodigious effervescence 
remembered since the days of Tannhiiuser or of the 
first performances of Debussy’s Pelleas et Mélisande. 
Another Russian, Scriabine, intent upon associating 
modern experiments in musical substance and thor- 
oughly unmodern symbolic or literary intentions—to 
say nothing of his having added a Juminous keyboard to 
his orchestra and meditating, we are told, stranger 
additions, such as a “perfume organ’—sedulously 
weaves the intricate patterns of Prométhée or of the 
Poéme de Vextase. 

In France, Claude Debussy, but recently considered 
as a revolutionist and a curiosity, is already acknowl- 
edged as a classic. Unexpected fascinating things 
have occurred in Hungary with the advent of Bela 
Bartok and Zoltan Kodaly. Great Britain is in a fever. 
In Spain many keen musicians are budding, and a great 
number of Italian composers—apart from the rather 
ludicrous ‘“‘futurists’—have given up the time-worn 
tradition of opera, verismo or sentimental. 

The greater number of those who speak or write 
on musical topics add to the confusion. Some confi- 
dently proclaim the decay of classical forms (which 
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CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


By M. M.-D. CALVOCARESSI 
the distinguished French critic 


afford the most obvious and easiest, if not surest, 
standards), and others no less confidently predict an 
early reaction against the excesses of modernism, 


A BEWILDERING PRESENT. 


What the future of music is to be, considering how 
bewildering the present is, has more than ever become 
an anxious question. The writer, therefore, considers 
it a singular piece of good fortune that during a recent 
conversation which he had the honor to hold with M. 
Claude Debussy this very topic should have been moved. 

Tt is quite natural to expect that M. Claude Debussy, 
being one of the chief innovators of to-day, and one 
whose works have been the objects of passionate criti- 
cisms, bitterly censured, warmly upheld, and have on 
the whole come to their own soon enough, should take 
an interested and not unsympathetic view of the turmoil 
that surrounds us. He also is a trained critic, and has 
provided many essays to Paris dailies and periodicals, 
To the present day he reviews concerts for a musical 
monthly. 

M. Debussy may be briefly described as a keen, 
thoughtful observer and a philosopher capable of 
enthusiasm as well as of scepticism. 

The former point is shown by his great fondness for 
the music of Bach, of Couperin, of Rameau, of Chopin, 
of Balakirev, of Moussorgsky; the latter, by pungent, 
irreverent comments upon certain songs of Schubert 
“that smell of long-closed drawers and of flowers for- 
ever faded,” or upon Wagner's Ring with its “stilted. 
not very purposeful flourishes.” But apart from occa- 
sional sallies such as these, he expresses himself very 
reticently, and when referring to his articles one should 
never fail carefully to read between the lines, 

“IT do not profess,” he said, “to supply ‘criticism, 
but simply and candidly to give my impressions, In 
criticism the individual factor plays far too great a 
part. And often the outcome of all that is written or 
said can be reduced to ‘you are wrong because I happen 
to think differently, or the reverse. The thing to do 


Craupe Desussy. 


is to discover the many impulses that haye given birth 
to works of art and the living principle that informs 


those works. 


A PERPLEXING CONDITION. 

“Interviewers have often ascribed to me surprising 
things which I greatly marveled to read. It is often 
difficult to say much upon the subject of contemporary 
music. Events are accumulating with incredible speed, 
and to try to focus them is often to strive after 
impossibilities. At the point actually reached by musical 
art, who could make a choice between the many diverg- 
ing roads that composers follow? The task is distress- 
ingly puzzling. We have to deal not only with a great 
number of contemporary works but also with the many, 
often contradictory, teachings of the works of the past, 
whose influence upon our sensitiveness and our culture 
is ever becoming greater. And if even in the patrimony 
that came to us from the past we find food for per- 
plexity, what is to be said of the present? 

“As far as I am concerned I have little to say as to 

it, and still less as to the future of music—all that is 
more or less guess work, and tempts me little. More- 
over I do not see much of what is happening. There 
comes a time in life when one wishes to concentrate, 
and now I have made it a rule to hear as little music 
as possible. 
* “Take Arnold Schénberg for instance. I have never 
heard any of his works. My interest being roused by 
the things that are written about him, I decided to read 
a quartet of his, but I have not yet succeeded in 
doing so. 


THE EVIL OF PREMATURE JUDGMENT. 

“A point that I really wish to emphasize is, that I 
consider it almost a crime to judge prematurely. The 
former policy, which consisted in allowing artists to 
ripen in peace and of taking no notice of them until 
their art had fully asserted itself T consider far sounder 
than the actual one. It is unwise to unsettle young 
artists by making them the subjects of discussions that 
are often shallow and prejudiced. This febrile haste 
to dissert, dissect and classify is the disease of our 
time. Hardly has a composer appeared than one begins 
to devote essays to him; one pounces upon his works, 
one burdens his attempts with ambitious definitions. 

“I esteem, for instance, that, tempting as the thing 
may be, the moment has not yet come to judge the 
younger Hungarians like Bartok and Kodaly. Those 
two are extremely interesting and deserving young 
artists, eagerly seeking their way; no doubt about that, 
They are pretty sure to find it. Anda noteworthy 
feature of their music is the obvious affinity between its 
spirit and that of the modern French. But further I 
shall not go. 


MODERN RUSSIAN AND SPANISH MUSIC. 

“Igor Stravinsky affords another excellent instance 
of a young artist instinct with keen and fervid curi- 
osity. I think this attitude of mind most praiseworthy 
at his time of life. It is good for young artists to be 
alive and to cast all around themselves, but I think 
he will sober down in due time. He is the only one 
of the younger Russians with whose output I am 
acquainted. During my recent stay in Petersburg and in 
Moscow I met several other composers, but I had no 
occasion to hear their music.” 

Debussy, a keen lover of Russian music—he was one 
of the first in France to praise Balakirey and Mous- 
sorgsky—evinees great sympathy with the doings of 
contemporary Spanish composers who, like the Rus- 
sians, have sought and found in national folk songs the 
foundation of their musical style. 
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“Practically the whole of modern Spanish music 
comes straight from folk time. And yet it never lacks 
variety, so that one may well judge how inexhaustibly 
rich the fountain is. Among the Spanish musicians of 
to-day the most typical, perhaps, is Albeniz. He has 
drunk at the springs of folk music deeply enough to be 
absolutely imbued with its style and its very spirit. The 
profuseness of his imagination is positively stupendous; 
no less so his ‘capacity for creating atmosphere.” 


MODERN ITALIAN OPERA. 
On modern Italian opera he is not lavish of praise: 
“Why talk of modern Italian opera? That would be 
ascribing to it an importance that it remains altogether 
destitute of. The greater part of the public revels in 
the vulgar and the meretricious, and at all times has 


bad taste been catered for. The Italians, well aware. 


of what the public wants, act accordingly. I do not 
think their influence harmful, for every artist writes 
the works that he was preordained to write. If any 
one be drawn toward the mediocre, the fact shows him 
to be mediocre himself, and we are to presume that 
under no circumstances could he prove capable of rising 
above mediocrity.” 

The vehemence of the foregoing sentences contrasts 
very forcibly with M. Debussy’s usual reticence a reti- 
cence in which one should acknowledge the outcome, 
not of indifference, but of the composer’s innermost 
temperament. Indeed his music tells of a similar fond- 
ness for moderation in the suggestion of all-emotions. 
And it should likewise be remembered that in M. 
Debussy’s opinion the worst sin against works of art 
is indifference. 

“The old quarrels are revived,” he recently wrote. 
“So much the better! For if freedom of spirit is a 
characteristic trait of our time, that freedom does not 
go without a tendency passively to accept all kinds of 
styles and methods, and that inertness is almost an 
outrage to art.” 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC. 


To conclude the conversation I asked M. Debussy 
his impressions as to the comparative receptivity of the 
different publics before which he had appeared as 
pianist or as conductor. His ansver was: 

“There can be, I think, no general rule. It all depends 
upon affinities. As I said a while ago the Hungarians 
are very near to us Frenchmen, and, therefore, our 
music succeeds with them. The Russians are likewise 
well prepared to appreciate the output of the modern 
French school. From Great Britain also I have carried 
away an altogether favorable impression. The British 
public has a most remarkable capacity for attention and 
respect; it does not think itself compelled noisily to 
express dissatisfaction whenever it fails to grasp at 
first hearing the purport of a new work, And this of 
course, as far as the appreciation of modern music is 
concerned, is the best attitude. To believe that one can 
judge a work of art upon a first impression is the 
strangest and most dangerous of delusions. 
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SCALES AND THE CHILD. 


BY DOROTHY L. BUSS. 
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HIGH TEACHING IDEALS OF AMERICAN 
MUSICAL PEDAGOGS. 


BY A, WALTER KRAMER. 


Tue. present day teacher—and here the Ameri- 
can teacher is referred to—is a pedagog in the 
same sense as is the teacher who instructs our chil- 
dren in literature, science, in fact in all academic sub- 
jects. He has studied his instrument with care, not 
with a view toward concertizing but with the set pur- 
pose of giving the principles of his art to the younger 
generation. He analyzes every bit of study-work; he 
digs deep into the finest subtleties of a sonata or study 
and finds out what is the most advantageous method by 
means of which the pupil will be enabled to play that 
composition with the least effort and the best results. 
He makes a study of the history of education, of the 
principles of pedagogy from the time of the great 
Pestalozzi down to the most recent work of contem- 
porary educators. He studies the peculiarities of each 
and every student, realizing that what is of use to one 
is harmful to another and vice versa, What is more, 
he regards his work as a mission, as a calling that 
is as important to one phase of his country’s develop- 
ment as is any in existence. And having done this, 
he is equipped to produce musicianly students who under- 
stand the technic of their instrument; who realize what 
music is and who are made by it better members of 
the community in which they live. 

This is not all by any means. There is another factor 
which must be also considered. In teaching, one of 
the most important things that a teacher must do is 
to select material for his pupils. And in doing so, 
he must always remember that in addition to the in- 
terest he stimulates, a correspondingly large amount of 
interest will be brought to bear on the student by the 
music he plays. 


VARIETY NEEDED. 


If the foreign teacher, who directed the musical des- 
tinies of America for so many years, knew this, he 
lost sight of it among the many things he was called 
upon to do. It was his policy to use in piano teaching, 
let us say, the “Method” of Louis Kohler, for the 
beginner, then the same composer's elementary studies 
and immediately thereon Czerny, then more Czerny, and 
finally the artist's studies of Czerny. These were sup- 
plemented by sonatinas of the early masters, easy son- 
atas and finally the sonatas and fantasias of Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven. Czerny! In that name there 
seems to dwell a holy fear and terror; it is unlike 
any other name in piano literature, for with it goes 
the story that he was a pupil of Ludwig Van Beethoven, 
before whom all bow in reverence and_honor. But 
if he was Beethoven’s pupil, what of that? His studies, 
planned with utmost care are surely not all there is pe 
musical literature, and many a student of piano has 
been turned from a career by being compelled by a 
stubborn instructor to practice these exercises fires 
and four hours per day, with the remark that without 
them one could not learn to play the piano. Let th 
pupil have variety, such as may be found through ¢t e 
use of the studies of many writers, especially iH he 
and Berens. y Heller 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR POSITIONS IN SUM- 
MER HOTEL ORCHESTRAS. 


BY EDITH L. WINN. 
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The Nature of the Difference Between the 
Classical and the Romantic Schools 


By EDWARD BAXTER PERRY 
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follows I shall endeavor to show the radical 
difference between the clever and intellectual develop- 
ment of a theme, as in the older schools of composi- 
tion, and the spontaneous and emotional consistency of 
a mood, as found in modern music; in other words, 
between the so-called classical and later romantic 
schools of composition. 


In what 


A DEFINITION OF CLASSICAL MUSIC. 


Strictly speaking, classical music is the best, most 
enduring music of at all times and countries, just as 
classical literature consists of the best books produced 
in all ages and localities. It simply means the highest 
class, whether written to-day or centuries ago. 

Technically, however, musicians have come to draw 
the line sharply between the music, or some of it, which 
was written up to the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in which the scholarly handling of form was the 
chief essential, and in many cases the only element of 
interest; and the music which has come into being in 
the last hundred years or less, in which the direct 
forceful expression of life, emotional or external, is 
the aim and end. 

The first bases its claim to consideration upon its 
cleverness, its ingenuity, the beauty, finish and perfec- 
tion of its form; the last upon its intensity, its fidelity 
to life, its vital content, and its emotional effect. The 
first appeals chiefly, if not exclusively, to the ear and 
the intelligence; the last to the heart and to the imagi- 
nation, 

Musical logic in the first place consisted in the cor- 
rect and consistent development and elaboration of a 
theme, no matter how brief, trivial and inconsequen- 
tial it might be in itself; which theme was enunciated 
clearly at the start, and then worked over and over, 
presented in every possible form and dress, now in the 
major, now in the minor, now inverted, extended or 
abbreviated, now dancing gaily in rapid tempo, now 
dragging dismally in mournful measure, with every 
conceivable twist and turn, embellishment and contor- 
tion. 

MUSICAL PUZZLES. 


Tt was logical in the sense that the original theme, 
often valueless and meaningless in itself, was ever re- 
tained as the fundamental and controlling motive, more 
or less apparent according to the whim of the writer 
or the insight of the listener. Witness the fugue form, 
for instance, which by the y is the most intricate and 
difficult and the least artistic of all musical forms, It 
expresses absolutely nothing save the masterly in- 
genuity of the composer in dealing with musical mate- 
rial, and a certain mathematical sense of proportion, 
relation and symmetry in successive groups of notes. 
It appeals, if at all, merely to the technically trained 
intelligence, the same kind of mentality that enjoys un- 
raveling a Chinese puzzle or a problem in higher 
mathematics. 

Take, for example, the world-famous fugue founded 
on the letters that spell the name of BACH. I shoulc 
explain for those not familiar with German musical 
nomenclature that in it our B-flat is called simply B, 
and our B-natural H, so that the notes B-flat, A, C, 
B-natural make BACH. 

This is one of the most ingenious fugues in exist- 
ence, and in a way interesting because extremely 
clever; but it is not music. It is not art. It is for that 
reason that neither this nor any other fugue is or ever 
will be grasped or enjoyed by the general public, and 
justly so. Tt means nothing, expresses nothing, has no 
more relation to the great throbbing sentient life of 
humanity than a problem in conic sections. It is sim- 
ply a well constructed musical acrostic. 

T speak not as one of the “ignorant herd” for whom 
we professionals in the pride of our narrow technical 
knowledge, are prone to have altogether too much con- 
tempt; but as a trained musician, with a life-time’s ex- 
perience behind me, who has not only studied and 
played but written fugues; Heaven forgive me for a 
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waste of valuable time! And I say without hesitation 
or fear of criticism that there is more real music and 
more real art in Schumann’s Tréumerei, or even in Ley- 
bach’s Fifth Nocturne, cheap and hackneyed though 
it may be, than in all the fugues that ever were writ- 
ten, boiled down into one. 


THE THEME AND VARIATIONS. 

The musical form known as the Theme and Varia- 
tions is per se but little better, though there are some 
notable exceptions. It reminds one of the lightning 
transformation impersonator who appears one moment 
as a knight of the Court of Louis Fifteenth, then as a 
clown, next as a Roman Senator, and again as a 
painted Indian. Curiosity is piqued in anticipation of 
the next.change, and one marvels at his facility in 
getting out of one costume and into another. That 
is all there is, no art in it, no pleasure for the esthetic 
sense, no stimulus for brain or heart, no lasting bene- 
fit. Ten lines from Hanilet, as recited by Booth, were 
worth ten whole evenings of the antics of this mounte- 
bank. 

Of course, when in this form of composition the 
theme is of real musical merit, a melody that has an 
inherent right to exist on its own account, and the 
variations are original and interesting, showing the 
latent possibilities of the theme, as presented from dif- 
ferent points of view; suggesting the varying aspects 
of a character, brought out and modified by changing 
experiences, as sometimes is the case, we must modify 
our adverse judgment of the form to some extent; or, 
rather, we must admit that in spite of its hampering 
restrictions, the real musician may sometimes succeed 
in making it the vehicle of a real musical message; as 
in such example as Handel's Harmonious Blacksmith, 
the first movement of Beethoven’s Opus 26, Schubert’s 
Variations in B-flat, and Schumann's Etudes Sym- 
phoniques; but even then we cannot but deplore that 
they did not write in freer form. 

With the birth of the modern romantic school of 
literature and music, in the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century, a new idea became suddenly dominant 
—namely, that the subject matter of a book or poem 
or composition was far more important than the form 
in which it was presented; that the meaning to be con- 
veyed, being of chief significance, must control the 
manner in which it was conveyed; that the thing said 
was more vital than the way in which it was said. In 
other words, that henceforth, in all art work, ex- 
pression must dictate terms to form. 

This idea was the natural and inevitable outgrewth 
of the changed conditions of human life and_ social 
order. The divine right of kings and the feudal su- 
premacy of the few crashed to their fall before the 
tidal wave of free thought, intense feeling, and sense 
of human right, generated by that tremendous seismic 
upheaval, the French Revolution; necessarily carrying 
with them to destruction and ultimate oblivion many 
of the artificial and useless forms and time-honored 
traditions which had grown up around them. 


THE MUSIC OF MOODS. 


Tn art, as in political life, inherent truths and power 
of reason began to assert their right to supersede in- 
herited codes and customs. Scholastic pedantry, clever 
elaboration of ingenious nothings, ornate and polished 
reiterations of pointless platitudes, were swept aside; 
to make place for the vital human element, the real 
thoughts, feelings, and issues of humanity. The same 
cau and movement that produced a Dickens and a 
Victor Hugo gave to the world a Chopin, a Liszt, and 
a Wagner. Since the dawn of the new era literary 
productions have been founded upon, not hair-splitting 
metaphysical disputations or fantastic plots drawn from 
an obsolete mythology, but upon the real thought, prob- 
lems, situations, and above all the intense elemental 
emotions of actual life as we see and experience it. 

No less in music the modern composer, to win a hear- 
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ing, must give us, not the logical and scholarly the- 
matic development of a haphazard series of tones, like 
the noted Cat Fugue (whose theme was actually 
formed of the notes struck by a cat walking over the 
piano keyboard), but’ the living logic of a consistently 
developed mood or sequence of moods. 


MUSIC THAT SAYS SOMETHING. 


To-day a musical theme is selected or created, not 
because it can be readily inverted or turned inside out, 
or made to serve later for a new contrapuntal figure, 
but because it has, or is believed to have, an inherent 
symbolic meaning; because it says something, signifies 
something; in brief, because it contains at least one 
heart throb of real life. Its subsequent treatment, its 
rhythmic and harmonic development, are governed, 
not by the cut and dried technical laws appertaining to 
what is called the abstract art of pure music, but by 
the inherent necessities involved in the direct, vivid, 
forceful expression, and consequential evolution of 
some human experience; that is, by the logic of the 
subject, not of any form. 

As a simple example, no good composer nowadays 
would start with a mournful minor melody, expressing 
profound depression, and transform it in the second 
period into a jig in the major key to show what possi- 
bilities it contained for variety of treatment. Nor 
would he write music for a tragic episode or a death 
scene in lively valse tempo, as was frequently the case 
in the older school of Italian opera. Such offences 
would be preposterous, grotesque, inartistic in the ex- 
treme, even though perfectly logical in structure from 
a purely musical standpoint. 

Every art work, to justify its claim to that title, must 
reflect or embody some phase of life. It must be con- 
sistent, true to itself. We cannot juggle with it or in- 
troduce the incongruous without making it ludicrous, 
and this is the death-blow to every esthetic impression. 
The world at large cares not a fig for the technique 
of music or any other art, for the mechanical means 
employed in the making of it. It is the general effect, 
the emotion produced, that give it its value if it has 
any. What the people ask, and with right, is, what 
does it bring to us, what does it do for us? And in 
this respect the romantic school of music is as far in 
advance of the old classic forms as the political situa- 
tion of to-day is in advance of the absolute monarchy 
of bygone ages, 

Let no one hesitate to endorse the foregoing facts 
and theories lest he be called a musical heretic, prob- 
ably by some foreigner whose education was had in the 
old-time schools of Leipsic or Stuttgart, and who has 
not kept pace with his generation. Let him say to him- 
self, and to such critics, that what was the avowed 
creed of Schumann, Schubert, Liszt, Berlioz and Wag- 
ner is quite good enough for Perry and the readers of 
Tue Erupe. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED BY WELL-MEANING 
FRIENDS. 


BY B. H. WIKE. 


ConFIvpENCE in one’s self has much to do with ad- 
vancement, and this can be developed by playing: for 
your friends pieces that you have mastered. In any 
case don't believe all they may say about your being 
“fine ;” for if they say so and you believe it your prog- 
ress will stop, and conceit is not desirable for the 
musician. The student who studies alone has no way 
to judge what progress he is making unless he can 
compare his playing with what may be called the 
“eood” playing of others. He should lose no oppor- 
tunity to hear the best music, even though he may 
have to go a distance to hear it. When a master 
pianist comes near your town attend his concert; it 
will be a great inspiration and a pleasure you will never 
forget. Frequent self-examination is justifiable and 
very necessary, and musical friends will give many 
good pointers. 

A careful study of the fingering as marked in the 
very best editions is of first importance; too much 
cannot be said in favor of it. Mason’s Touch and 
Technic is a very desirable work to have. The easier 
parts of Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavier will assist in 
forming tone and securing finger independence. Plaidy’s 
New Technical Studies are popular and very good for 
the student who studies alone. Some time the student 
may feel a need for understanding harmony, counter- 
point, or composition. Even a little harmony is a gteat 
help in playing and in sight-reading. 
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TEACHING THE LINES AND SPACES. 


BY FIDELIA GARNET. 


Ever since I came to this town to teach music, I 
have observed one deficiency in all my pupils. Al- 
though they read notes readily in the treble or. G clef, 
they seem quite uncertain about the notes in the bass, 
or F clef. Some of them do not know the leger lines 
below the bass; and rather than study out the note on 
the third line below, they will omit practicing the part 
of the piece in which it occurs, in the hope that I will 
tell them at the next lesson, and thus spare them the 
trouble of exercising their brains. 

“I could not imagine how they could all be so igno- 
rant, until one day a little tot, with tears in her pretty 
blue eyes, said, “When I began to take lessons they 
told me the five lines were E, G, B, D and F. But 
when I had taken lessons six months they said the five 
lines were G, B, D, F and A; and now I’m all mixed 
up and don’t seem to know my lines and spaces.” 

I saw instantly where the mistake had been made 
and resolved to give the whole class a lesson. I told 
them I was going to have a party next Saturday after- 
noon and I wanted them all to come. I let it be known 
that there would be chocolate with whipped cream on; 
and cakes and bon-bons. 

All of the twenty pupils appeared on time and a 
new one, who expected to begin on Tuesday. I said, 
“T have a nice game for you to play and it will make 
you see how much easier it is to learn a thing right 
in the beginning. Here is little Alma Richards, who 
is going to learn all her notes before she begins her 
lessons next week.” Alma’s cyes sparkled as if she 
were going to receive a fairy gift. 

“Alma, I suppose you know that the white keys on 
the piano are A, B, C, D, E, F, G, A, B, and so on, 
over and over?” 

“Oh yes, I know that.” 

“Let me see you touch and name the keys. Begin 
on the 2d A from the bottom, touching them with the 
forefinger of the left hand.” 

When she had touched and named three octaves, 1 
made her begin the next A with the forefinger of the 
right hand and touch two octaves more. 

“Now I am going to draw seventeen parallel lines 
on the blackboard. If there were a note on each line 
and on each space, you would have 33 notes. Now, 
Alma, I am going to touch each line and each space 
with this pointer, and you may touch the keys as 
before and name them. Watch me point.” 

‘After this was done, I said, “You can play any one 
of these keys on the piano,” sweeping up the five 
octaves with my hand, “if you know on which line or 
space the note is placed. But it would be quite diffi- 
cult to count up so many lines; so I shall rub out a 
portion of the three higher lines, and a portion of the 
three lower lines. T shall also rub out a portion of the 
middle line. Now this does not change the places of 
the notes, but makes it easier for you to recognize 
them. 


The 5 lines of the treble are......++4+-+ E, G, B, DF 
The 5 lines of the bass are. 3 'G, B, D, F, A 
(Nearly the same, you see; one helps you to 
remember the other.) 

The 4 spaces of the treble are. 
The 4 spaces of the bass are 
The leger jines.- 
The 3 lines above the tr ble 

ines be he bass are 
yen below the same reversed.) 
The 4 spaces above the treble are...-+-++++- G, B, D, F 
7 ~ aces below the bass are FD, BG 
anew ars (The same rev ed.) ‘ 
each of these four diagrams four times, 
get out of bed every morning; before you 
* the evening, and once during the day; 
repetitions each day. 
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“As you say them, imagine you see these diagrams 
just as they are here printed. If you will do this, you 
will find you have imprinted a photograph on your 
brain that will never fade away. 

“Oh, I must tell you about the notes between the two 
staves—Middle C and the two spaces. 

“A note on the middle short line will be Middle C. 
Count up again, Alma, and see if it really is Middle C.” 
Alma’s eyes sparkled again as she touched Middle C, 
and the rest of the class looked interested, as if to say: 

“I wonder what next?” 

“On the higher five lines I am going to put a clef; 
watch and see how I make it. I begin a little above 
the fifth line and make a perfectly straight line down 
below the first line, and then I turn to the left and end 
with a little ball, somewhat like this J. Now I begin 
at the top again and make a curved line,. which 
crosses the fourth line and sweeps around and encir- 
cles the second line called G. This is called the G 
clef, or the treble clef. 

“On the lower five lines I shall put the F clef, or 
bass clef. I begin with a ball on the fourth line, called 
F, rise in a curve to the fifth line, and sweep down to 
the first space; then I put two dots, one on either side 
of the fourth line. 

“We call each five lines and four spaces a staff. 

“Now I shall proceed to put the Jetters on the five 
lines and four spaces of each staff. As in Fig. 20, you 
may commit them to memory in this way.” 
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A POINT IN MUSIC HISTORY. 


BY THOMAS TAPPER, 


Tue most logical and convincing source of musical 
history that we possess is music. But, unfortunately, 
we cannot trace music into the past but for a compara- 
tively short time. With music before us as a printed 
record we can form an exact idea of the tonal effect 
jn the mind of the composer. Without that evidence 
in hand, we can only surmise. 

Therefore, all we actually know about the music of 
ancient nations is conjectural. Music is referred to in 
the Bible in many passages, but how the harp, the 
psaltery and the dulcimer spoke for the composer of 
those days, and what meaning they conveyed to his 
listeners, we do not know; nor shall we ever discover 
the nature of the message. 

In this particular, the music of ancient nations is a 
lost art. Of their arts of painting, sculpture, and 
building; of their domestic life even, we know much, 
but the sounds they produced from the voice or in- 
strument are gone forever. 

Hence, for all our knowledge of their musical sys- 
tems and practices, we depend upon their written de- 
scriptions, references, and statements of theory. But 
these do not bring to life again the sounding, pulsating 
art itself. We know that music and the drama were 
extensively practiced and awarded an elevated place in 
the older civilizations. But no Schliemann can excavate 
a melody from a Trojan ruin. Students of music his- 
tory, then, must accept with caution all so-called tran 
scriptions into our notation of ancient music. The 
very identity of tone successions they employed are 
unknown to us. But the value to us of reading of 
music among the peoples of the past lies in the f . 
that it was then, as it is now, an important factc rack 
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Concentration in Music Study 


An Interview Secured Expressly for THE ETUDE with the Distinguished Pianist 


OLGA SAMAROFF 


(Mrs. Leopold Stokowski) 
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[Eprronran Norr.—Olga Samaroff (Mrs. Leopold Stokow- 
ski) was born on August 8, 1882, in San Antonio, Texas, 
Her mother, the daughter of George Loening, a native of 
Bremen, Germany, was born in Munich but educated in 
America, Her father is of Holland Dutch extraction. Mme. 
Samarof received her first instruction from her maternal 
grandmother and mother, both tine musicians, At the age of 
fourteen she entered the Paris Conservatory, being, so far as 
the writer knows, the first American woman to be admitted 
to the classes of that famous institution, After graduating 
from the Paris Conservatory she studied with Jedliczka (a 
pupil of Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky) in Berlin. It may 
be mentioned that at various times Mme. Samaroff studied 
the piano for a short time under Constantin von Sternberg, 
Ludovic Breitner, Ernest Hutcheson, and the organ with 
Hugo Riemann. 

In spite of. her serious studies and 
ever prominent passion for music, Mme. 
Samaroff did not intend to make a 
public career. It was not until January 
18, 1905, that she made her first ap- 
pearance on any stage at Carnegie Hall 
in New York with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. [ler success was so 
rapid that many concert-goers are under 
the impr ion that she has played for 
a much longer period, It was not until 
her success was thoroughly established 
in America that she played in Europe, 
and it is significant of the prestige 
which an American success now gives 
an artist that Mme. roe at once 
obtained engagements with the leading 
orchestras in the cities where sh 
played, and made her début in TY 
Vienna, London, Munich and elsewh 
as soloist* at the most important or- 
chestral concerts of those cities, 

After this single season in’ Europe 
and four seasons in America, Mme. 
Samaroff’s career was interrupted by a 
very serious illness, which forced her to 
abandon all concert work for nearly 
four years. Three years ago she became 
the wife of Leopold Stokowski, then 
conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
now filling the same position with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Mme. Samaroff 
will resume her concert work next 
autumn. It may be added that the very 
Russian sounding name of Olga Samar- 
off is a stage name—the name of Mme. 
Samaroff’s maternal great-grandmother, 
who was a Russian.] 


“Tue subject of concentration in 
music study has been discussed so 
many times that it would seem well 
nigh impossible to say anything 
about it approaching novelty. Yet, 
concentration is a matter of such 
great consequence to all students, 
particularly music students, that there aré few artists 
who would hesitate to place it at the very foundation 
of all serious work, Successful concentration is a 
mental process attained only after much intellectual 
effort. There is unfortunately a tendency among cer- 
tain American students to look upon anything intel- 
lectual connected with music with more or less con- 
tempt. They do not hestitate to criticize certain great 
artists in such a way that one readily discovers that 
the students makes ‘intellect?’ synonymous with infer- 
jority. One realizes how absurd this is when one 
remembers that all higher musical work is based upon 
a development of the individual’s intellectuality. 

“The precious divine spark which the artist must 
keep flaring on his high altar is not to be dimmed by 
higher mental culture. But the emotional content of 
the artist’s interpretation will not he lessened because 
he uses his brain every second during his study hours. 
It is true that we often hear music performed with 
a kind of technical coldness which many ascribe to a 
superior intellectual attitude—the divine spark quite 
extinct. We can but say that the warmth of emotion, 
the fervor of interpretative genius, never existed in 


the soul of the performer. If it had, no amount of -so- 
called ‘intellectual effort’? would have done away with 
it. The béle. noir ‘intellect’ has misled many a care- 
less student who has imagined that by some mysterious 
process musical success will come to him without any 
special mental industry. I would in fact almost be 


inclined to say that while an intellectual ‘performer’ 
may lack the-divine spark the performer with the divine 
spark in the highest sense can not be lacking in in- 
tellect, but on the contrary is one of the highest mani- 
festations of the possibilities of intellectual achievement. 


Mar. SAMARorr AND Her Huspanp, 
~ (Mr. and Mrs, Leopold Stokowski,) 


“We have to-day, as there have been in the past, 
artists who. have attained wide popularity through a 
certain instinctive musical quality such as that one 
often finds in the Italian and Slavic peasants. Their 
music seems to come to them apparently without study, 
as, though they work entirely through the sub-conscious 
mind. Such musicians combine a certain amount of 
fire and natural breadth of tone, and, for want of a 
better term, ‘magnetism. Often such a musician suc- 
ceeds in casting a spell over an audience, particularly 
an undiscriminating one. Such a performer was Blind 
Tom, a mere freak of nature. To my mind, however, 
these performers do not deserve to be seriously con- 
sidered as artists. The truly great artist is one who 
not only possesses all the gifts which the natural per- 
former may have, but who also combines these with 
intellectual breadth achieved through years of intelligent 
study and experience. 


MAKING ONE'S PRACTICE A THOUSANDFOLD MORE 
he VALUABLE, 

“The student then should have a high regard for all 

intellectual» work demanded by his music study, tech- 

nical mastery, and all those faculties which make for 


a refined understanding of music considered from the 
highest aspect. Let us repeat to those who hesitate to 
consider the intellectual processes in their work—if 
the flame of genius within the musician is so feeble 
that it could be extinguished by the development and 
use of his grey matter it would scarcely in any case 
be capable of producing distinguished artistic results. 
Of all the intellectual processes none is more helpful 
to the student than concentration—directing one’s 
thinking powers toward one thing and keeping them 
upon that thing until some definite purpose is ac- 
complished. The student should al- 
ways fasten upon the conviction that 
whatever is his in the way of natural 
talent is there to remain. Concen- 
tration upon technical details will 
enhance the value of his natural 
talent a thousand fold. There are 
doubtless hundreds of students now 
who are struggling along hopelessly 
because they do not know how to 
concentrate their forces. Why will 
some students persist in being so 
short-sighted in this particular? The 
playing of Bach demands concentra- 
tion in a remarkable degree. Yet, 
I have students come to me and say, 
‘If I play Bach I shall not be able 
to play Chopin.’ One might as well 
say, ‘If I read Shakespeare 1 shall 
not be able to read, Maeterlinck.’ Can 
anyone imagine anything more ab- 
surd? The qualities which one 
develops through playing Bach are of 
incalculable benefit in playing Chopin. 


NO PATENT RULES FOR CONCEN- 
TRATION. 


“By concentration the student 
must not imagine that I have any 
proprietary methods in mind, There 
are no patents, no rules, no schemes. 

; What is needed is everyday cémmon 
sense. Common sense ought to re- 
veal to the average student that if 

he can play a passage once correctly he should be able 
to play it again and again correctly, if only he repro- 
duces the same degree of concentration which insured 
perfection in the first case, That is to say, that if the 
studént’s technical ability and musical understanding 
encompass a passage in question once, it is largely a 
matter of mind control if the student succeeds in re- 
producing the passage without the customary needless 
and wasteful repetitions through which so many 
students go before they seem to get results. Every 
time the passage you have selected for practice fails 
to ‘go right’ after you have once succeeded in playing 
it to your satisfaction just tell yourself that you are 
not concentrating. Some misguided young musicians 
seem to fail in realizing that in order to insure results 
one must invariably preserve that intimate connection 
between the brain and the fingers that spells concen- 
tration. They seem to think that they may dream away 
at the keyboard and let their blundering digits take 
care of themselves. Years of study are wasted in this 
way and the ears of students, to say nothing of others 
who are obliged to listen, are tortured by bungling 
practice that never in all the world can possibly lead 
to real success. 


“The first mistake, like all first offences, is the be- 
ginning of the end unless the student takes great care 
to avoid such a custom. Mistake making in most cases 
is an entirely avoidable habit, often resulting from not 
checking the matter at the very start. If the student 
would only learn to stop the very moment that the 
first mistake is made and give himself a severe lecture 
onthe lack of concentration he would stand a far 
better chance of u‘timate success than if he blindly 
continued to conceal his blunders under that most de- 
ceptive of legends ‘Practice makes Perfect.’ Practice 
does make perfect, it is true, but only right practice 
brought about by concentration can‘lead to the perfec- 
tion which all young musicians aspire to attain. It 
is not lack of talent, not lack of opportunity, not lack 
of atmosphere which stands in the way of many 
students—it is wool-gathering. In the olden time the 
shezherd boys used to run far and wide over the hills 
and dales for little clumps of wool left hanging on 
bushes. It was a task with slender profit that de- 
manded thousands of steps for very little wool. In 
some similar manner some pupils run through miles 
of scales, arpeggios and finger passages in order to 
get very little out of them. The successful performer 
has not time for this wasteful practice. He must get 
his results with as few wasted notes as possible. 


A FAMOUS ACTOR’S POWER OF CONCENTRATION. 

“This does not mean, however, that numerous repeti- 
tions are undesirable or unnecessary. I recollect a 
story told to me by an old friend, Ernest Coquelin, the 
famous French actor, which illustrates how a great 
artist, even in another branch of interpretative art, 
realizes the necessity for concentration upon detail. 
In the play of Thermidor, in which Coquelin gave a 
really marvelous performance, there was a little passage 
in which he was obliged to get up and walk around 
a chair. All the while he was obliged to signify the 
dawning realization of a great danger. Coquelin told 
ime that in order to master the ways and means leading 
to an impressive theatrical effect that the audience 
would at once pereeive and comprehend he once 


practiced the little bit some two hundred times. With- 


every repetition he became more and more absorbed, 
so that he entirely forgot everything else. Not only 
did several important engagements escape his mind, but 
he also failed to remember that he was to take a cer- 
tain train for the south of France, where he was 
engaged to appear, thus losing his last chance for a 
lucrative performance. It seems needless to say that 
all those who saw his performance were especially im- 
pressed by this particular passage. 

“To the artist who has once gained complete control 
of himself and his medium there is such a thing as a 
sub-conscious governing or directing by the mind which 
gives him sureness and a kind of technical liberty, 
permitting his imagination to have the freest possible 
play. But this sub-conscious governing of our work 
comes only with the complete control resulting from 
years and years of right practice habits at the key- 
board. Most of the problems confronting the average 
student and performer may be solved by the kind of 
concentrated thinking which comes through the habit 
of collecting one’s thoughts and focusing them upon 
one point until something is actually accomplished, 

“Tn ‘preparing a passage for public performance the 
student should endeavor to keep in mind the ultimate 
manner in which the passage will be performed. That 
is to say, he will gain nothing by practicing the 
passage in any other way. The idea surprisingly ad- 
vocated by some otherwise fine teachers of always 
practicing things as they are not to be played eventually, 
has always struck me as preposterous. Some teachers 
tell their pupils to disregard the phrasing, the pedaling, 
the expression marks, etc. It is easy to see how the 
student can, by giving special attention to any one of 
these phases of his playing through concentration — 
velop that phase, but at the same time he eee realize 
that in playing a single measure he is called pen not 
to do one thing only, but to control many a event 
things all occurring at the same instant. ee is 

of the things that makes music study so fascinat- 
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listener. He paints at a miraculously rapid rate and 
his mind must be trained to think with a speed de- 
manded in no other art except perhaps that of the 
stage. This in itself should emphasize the necessity 
for concentration in study so that the student will 
realize how very vital it is to his progress, 

“T find pupils who will completely learn and produce 
the notes of a work and expect by some mysterious 
means to be able to supply all the fine points of 
phrasing, accenting, pedaling and correct tempo at 
the moment of playing, without any detailed concen- 
tration upon these matters before the hour of the 
concert. Before the student permits his work to reach 
the ears of the auditor he must have studied not only 
in all its parts but he must have played it many, many 
times just as he expects to play it on the evening of 
its ultimate performance. He must concentrate upon 
his work so that he can sit at the keyboard with 
supreme confidence and paint a tonal picture that will 
leave a permanent artistic impression upon the mind 
of the hearer. If the student would only keep before 
him the fact that he has such a very short time in which 
to create a master work in interpretation he will surely 
see that he can not afford to waste any moments dur- 
ing his practice periods in wool-gathering. 


DON'T TRY TO DO TOO MUCH AT ONCE, 


“Some students attempt to learn a whole composition 
at one time. This usually results in a succession of 
disasters. The student works prodigiously and pro- 
duces nothing. For instance, in the Beethoven Sonata 
in D Minor (Opus 31, No. 2), there are 232 measures 
in the first movement. The right way to proceed after 
a general idea of the movement has been obtained 
through a cursory survey of the piece is to take, let 
us say eight measures. In this case we will take the 
first eight measures which appear thus: 
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HOW CONCENTRATION HELPS MEMORIZING. 
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THe gravity of this <= is immense. To thou- 
sands of young men and young women the answer 
may mean either complete life happiness or the agonies 
of mediocrity. No subject provokes more live com- 
ment in teaching bodies than that of giving school 
children means to help them make up their minds upon 
some life work for which they may be trained with 
hope of success. 

Teachers, everywhere, are sickened by the sight of 
thousands and thousands of students floating into this 
or that calling largely through chance, and usually 
without any study of their inborn fitness for any special 
trade, art or science. 

Indeed, how immense the gravity of the question 
really is may be found out by asking any jailkeeper 
who has risen above the lash, strait-jacket, dark cell 
or chain-and-ball level. Give a man in jail the right 
job, the right tool, the man’s just claim to the kind 
of work at which he can do best, and in many cases 
the “hardened criminal” becomes an honest workman. 
When comes that wonderful day that shall shape 
our prisons into educational institutions to make men 
better instead of worse, we shall doubtless find that 
one of the first things the jail directors will do will 
be to find out what the real talent, the real bent of 
the prisoner is and then let him exercise it for his 
own social and moral salvation. 


AN AVERAGE CASE, 


Have I real talent? Parents, teachers, individuals 
have overlooked this question far too long. The same 
course that happens all over the world every day of 
the year is reflected in music study. The usual plan 
of starting a young man out in life is this: The boy 
sees an advertisement in a daily paper. He answers 
it in person and learns that he can at once earn the 
fabulous sum of five dollars a week. Five dollars! 
His spending money has hitherto come to him in 
driblets of nickels and dimes. Five dollars! Why— 
he will be a Creesus when Saturday night comes 
around. His employer notes that he has clean hands, 
a bright eye, and says “Yes, sir,” very pleasantly. 
Archibald (or is it Barney?) is started upon his life 
career. Will he find himself at fifty years hence in 
some trifling clerical situation scribblifg away at musty 
books like Bob Cratchett in his tank-like room, or 
will he be the head of some great company? 

You pinch your under lip and mumble wisely, “That 
depends upon how hard he works.” “Not on your 
life!” answers the man who runs the freight elevator. 
He knows. He has seen man after man work hard, 
long and loyally for years and years only to find 
themselves very little nearer success at the end of 
the journey than they were at the start. The whole 
matter is determined by the boy’s natural fitness 
for his job, If the boy discovers that he cannot help 
making verse on his way to business in the morning, 
if he feels that he has more fun at noon drawing 
caricatures of his friends, if his evenings are spent 
in striving to make an aeroplane out of a motorcycle, 
helped out by last year’s awnings, it might have been 
far better for that boy if he had never seen that ad- 
vertisement. 

The boy or the girl who has a mind to take music 

a life work may well do some very deep thinking 
before taking the step. Let us take the case of a youth 
who had to make a decision without much outside 
help. He had studied music after the fashionable 
custom in his childhood, largely because it was believed 
that music was one of the refining accomplishments 
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which every gentleman should possess. There was 
very little idea in the minds of his parents and guard- 
jans that music might have an educational influence 
upon his whole life that would bring out finer quali- 
ties and train his intellect along subtle lines that would 
benefit him in almost any occupation he might select. 

The question as to whether he had talent or had not 
talent was not considered. He was given a teacher 
who was for the most part a kind of pacemaker. To- 
gether they raced up and down the keyboard in scale 
after scale until the whole course seemed a kind of 
jumbled sea of black and white objects. Music was 
never mentioned. His juvenile outlook upon the tone 
world was that of unending waves of ivory and ebony. 
Later a guardian impudently demanded to hear a piece, 
This intrusion upon the teacher’s rights and methods 
was met with a prompt resignation. The next.teacher 
this youth had was a very intelligent and sympathetic 
man, gifted in educational work although with scant 
ability as a pianist. He produced the pieces and before 
long the youth could play them with skill. 

At the age of thirteen or fourteen our young man 
was informed that his guardian had lost money very 
heavily and that he would have to earn something. 
The boy was then in high school and did not want 
to stop. He played no better than the average boy, 
but he had many friends and social opportunities 
among men and women of influence in a great metropo- 
lis. Furthermore, the young ladies of his acquaintance 
were very much impressed with his callow essays at 
Chopin Nocturnes, and the boy was not above their 
flattery. He thought: 

“Music is very attractive.” 

“Music makes me popular socially.” 

“Musicians seem to be very generally lauded.” 

“Music teachers seem to have a good social position 
and earn money easily.” 

“I probably like music very much.” 

“T am sure I like music very much.” 

“7 shall try music teaching and see if I can make 


it pay.” 
HOW THE BOY BEGAN. 


The consequence was that the boy took a few pupils, 
or shall we call them victims? He had a natural gift 
for teaching which might have been applied to any 
phase of educational work. Soon the pupils com- 
menced to run away with him. He found that he 
would have to study more, very much more, himself 
in order to keep up with his pupils. Accordingly he 
secured the services of celebrated teachers in his own 
city and later went abroad to learn from distinguished 
masters in the Old World. He loved music and made 
many friends among the great musicians of the day. 
He was very successful in teaching largely because 
of his natural gifts in administration, etc. 

In all this time there had been no really intelligent 
examination of that boy’s real fitness for music. No 
one had ever attempted to find out whether he had 
real talent—that is, the great musical ability which 
would make him an outstanding figure in the musical 
world. 

The boy grew older and began to think, He had 
had what might be called a very fine musical training. 
Finer perhaps because he had dug it out himself and 
paid for it with money he had earned. He found that 
he could write music that people liked well enough to 
purchase in large quantities. He directed several 
choirs, played the organ in prominent churches, gave 
successful lecture recitals and produced pupils who in 
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One might say that 
this case was certainly not one of mistaken or ill- 
chosen vocation. However, a good income and other 
evidences of material success do not always indicate 
that the individual has found that phase of work at 
which he could achieve the greatest triumphs. 

The boy we are discussing found that he could 
write. Naturally, he at first wrote on musical subjects, 
as he knew more about music than anything else. 
Soon he found that his writing attracted more atten- 
His gift was 
obviously with the pen. He was not naturally a musician. 
His bent was writing. This discovery came as a sur- 
prise. Then he saw that others who were genuinely 
gifted in music could produce certain kinds of musical 
work in much shorter time and with far less effort. 
Most every one has musical gifts to a degree. Very 
few have them to a pronounced degree. Properly 
speaking, those who have musical talent of the most 
pronounced kind are the only ones who should really 
be encouraged to become professional musicians. 
Many very fine teachers have not had unusual musical 
gifts. In fact, some of the finest musical instructors 
have, through a peculiar balance of business ability, 
personality, common sense, general breadth and peda- 
gogical fitness, eclipsed musicians with real genius for 
the art. Fortunately for the individual we have been 
discussing, he was enabled to utilize his comprehensive 
musical training, teaching experience and natural talent 
for making words do his bidding by becoming the 
editor of a famous musical paper. Possibly an early 
discovery of his ability to write might have resulted i in 
a wholly different career. 

The most perplexing question for the teacher and 
the student alike is, “How can the musical talent of 
an individual be discovered or determined?’ Du 
Maurier was a man past middle life when it was re- 
vealed that he was more skillful with his pen than 
with his crayon. A similar transfer is much less likely 
to occur in music because music requires a long, 
special technical training. It is very necessary, then, 
that musical talent be discovered as early in life as 
possible. The great difficulty is how to discover it. 
Many celebrated teachers have in the past pronounced 
applicants quite without talent and then lived to see 
these rejected students become masters. If experts 
have so much trouble in finding out whether a student 
has talent, how may he hope to get success from other 
sources ? 

In music we have three fairly well-defined divisions 
of activity in any one of which a musician may suc- 
ceed without winning laurels in one of the other 
branches, These are: 

I. The creative branch. 
Il. The interpretative branch. 

Ill. The pedagogical branch. 

The student should first of all consider what part 
of musical work is most to his liking and then try 
to determine whether his talent for that part is mani- 
fest. The degree of talent is something which can 
only be determined after the student has made a fair 
start. Then his degree of progress should be com- 
pared with the best models. Because pretty Pansy 
Perkins sings “ever so much better” than old Miss 
Jones, who has held the soprano position in the Sim- 
kinsville M. E. Church for forty years does not decide 
the degree of Pansy’s accomplishment or talent. In 
justice to her she should be compared to Patti, Melba 
or Sembrich as they might have sung at a similar age. 
The comparing, moreover, should be done by some 
expert disinterested listener who is too conscientious 
to base his judgment upon hearing one or more songs. 
In any event, no standard can be too high. 


THE REAL TEST. 


Evidence of work accomplished is perhaps the best 
method of determining whether or not the student’s 
talent and his industry are sufficient to warrant suc- 
cess. In this the quality of the work is the one great 
consideration. One might play a simple Song without 
Words by Mendelssohn in a manner that would reveal 
far more musical talent than a much bungled Rhapsody 
of Liszt. Tt is impossible for any expert, no matter 
how experienced, to render a competent opinion in 
matters of this kind without hearing the student in 
person and then pondering over the matter for several 
days. A personal audition is absolutely necessary, 
except in the case of musical theory. It is next to 
impossible to diagnose musical talent through corre- 
spondence any more than the best physician could 
diagnose a disease by reading some of the suspiciony 
of the sufferer. 
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IF? 


If after a year or so of earnest musical work you 
find: 5 
1. That. your sense of hearing is remarkably gooa 
and that it is capable of development so ‘that you can 
immediately identify chords and intervals’ the moment 
you hear them. (Not necessarily from the standpoint 
of absolute pitch.) 

2. That you find music the uppermost thought in 
your mind, day and night, that all your hopes, wishes, 
ambitions center in music, that it is the greatest thing 
in your life, the keenest of all your joys. 

3. That your progress in your art compares with that 
made by great masters of whom you have read, who 
worked at an age corresponding to yours. : 

4, That you find yourself continually reaching out 
for new and better ways of securing results. 

5. That candid and experienced critics find real in- 
terest in your work—then you may be somewhere near 
determining for yourself whether you have that won- 
derful thing known as real musical talent. 

There are students who imagine that a catalogue of 
music they have played to their own satisfaction should 
indicate talent. It is, indeed, the custom of these good 
people to send lists of pieces they have studied to noted 
musicians and hope for some appraisal of their talent. 
None but a charletan would advise them by means 
of such a representation, as only by hearing the indi- 
vidual play can one reach any honest conclusion. There- 
fore, do not write to musicians who cannot hear you 


and expect an estimate of your musical talent. To 
do so is to waste your time and be duped in the bargain. 


LEADING THE PUPIL TO SEE THE BEAUTY 
OF IT ALL. 


BY EMMELINE S. BEATTY. 


Coutp you imagine a great artist taking a class of 
young painters through the Louvre and pointing out 
the chemical nature of the pigments of Rubens, the 
texture of the canvas of Rembrandt, or the picture 
frames of Van Dyke and at the same time forgetting 
to say anything about the beauty of the great master- 
pieces of the brush? 

The pupil looks to music for the beauty of it. If 
the teacher can reveal the exquisite manner in which a 
musical principle is developed he will excite the latent 
artistic enthusiasm of the child. The desire to “see 
the wheels go round” is primitive. Children want to 
“Know how.’ Cheat them out of this and they will 
resent it by lack of interest. 

The diatonic scale taught as one of the initial neces- 
sities for good playing, is a most uninteresting study 
to the beginner. Why? Because he does not yet 
understand that to know the vital rule governing all 
major scales, and the vital rule governing all minor 
scales means the power to build for himself the 
sequence of scales without further aid. Where the 
average teacher makes a mistake is in teaching the 
scales by arbitrary rules of practice without bringing 
to the vision of the student the beauty of building upon 
established rules which will not lead him astray. Why 
not equip the student and start him on his own voyage 
of discovery? 

Chords are 
the student ente 


built on the most solid foundations, and 
ring the field of counterpoint, harmony 
and composition, finds the science of chords to be the 
fundamental of all composition. The common-chord 
(triad), of any key is composed of the key-note, its 
third and its fifth. It adds no harmony to play the 
upper tonic (the eighth degree of the scale) in com- 
pination, but a sense of completion—of having reached 
a resting place, is the result. Hence most, compositions 
end with the eighth uppermost. Many composers end 
with the third uppermost, and the tonic in the bass 
(rarely the fifth uppermost inclosing) | and the truly 
musical soul welcomes this pleasing variation. But the 
ending is always on the common chord. Each note of 
the scale, having its own part to perform. is named 
accordingly. The seventh from the tonic, for example, 
inion Bp aa 
ing fone. i : 

sense ot 
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k of fullness. We naturally crave the assist- 
eighth to give us rest. The “leading tone,” 
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DIAGNOSING THE TALENTS OF THE NEW 
PUPIL. 


BY HUGH A, KELSO. 


Musicat talent is, after all, a high manifestation of 
the ability to hear musical sounds, supplemented by the 
ability to feel and the ability to see. 

Feeling is represented in two ways: 

First. Through the emotions. 

Second. Through the kinesthetic or the sense of 


muscular effort. 

By exercising the hearing, seeing and feeling facul- 
ties, the structure of the brain cells may be so modified 
as to increase their capabilities. Thus talent may be 
extended. 

It is the business of the teacher to know the pupil; 
to understand the internal workings of his mind; ine 
process of remembering; the condition of his ill 
whether it is healthy, unhealthy, explosive, obstructed 
or perverse;. his type of decision—whether it is ra- 
tional, emotional, premature or effort type; his physical 
Ser aes his muscles are lymphatic or irrita- 
ple. 

This knowledge enables the teacher to know what to 
give, when to give it, and how to give it, to the best 
advantage of the pupil. It may be obtained as follows: 


VISUAL TESTS. 


Visual mental images may be tested by requiring the 
pupil to describe as minutely as possible the shape and 
contents of a room recently seen; or of clothing, color 
of eyes and hair of a person recently” seen; or of a 
figured design of a cover of a book’ or faagasine 
After which apply the visual tests to a musical phrase. 
Require the student, after one look, to write on ruled 
music paper the signature, the notes, the rests and 
marks of expression—all details which are left as men- 
tal images. For beginners who do not understand 
musical notation, easy examples must be'used, A hs 
dent who knows how to use his eyes will do wonders 
with one look at the music, while a second and even 
a third look is necessary for some not so highly de. 
veloped to see consciously, & 


AURAL TESTS. 


Aural images may be tested by requirin, * 
to name without looking at the hea baacal 7 et 
notes within the compass of two octaves sounded a 
discriminately by the teacher. Begin with vario ‘ 
tones of the scale of C major, then follow with m es 
complicated skips. After the faculty of namin: ae 
given tones correctly has been acquired the pea 
should sing, hum or whistle the notes named ee 
teacher. MG os y the 


KINAESTHETIC OR TACTILE TESTs, 
Kineesthetic images involve a consciousness of joi 
sensations which arise from surfaces such aS th ae 
articular cartilage, tendons, ligaments, and tl wae 
around the joints. They are mental copies of i an 
ings arising from the various positions in aieth ee 
are squeezed; they enable the pianist to me h these 
distance, the hand, arm, wrist and fingers’ sauce the 
Here is my definition of technic, one Meee 
used for the past fifteen years and have ney : gh 
in print, namely: Technic is the ability to + er seen it 
esthetic mental pictures. 0 register kin- 
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AN INTERESTING ASPEC 
T OF THE 
ROMANCES OF FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 


BY BEULAH WINTON SICKLES, 


Perec ly 5 iat about Chopin’s love affairs, but 
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The Art of Transposing 


By FREDERICK CORDER 


Professor of Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, London 


HE subject of trans- 
posing, upon which 
I have been invited 
to write, is not one I 
should have chosen 
of my own accord, 
for it will lay bare 
all my reader’s weak 

places. I am often asked: 

“How can I learn to 

transpose a song?” to 

avhich query I always re- 
ply with another: “Are 
you a good sight-reader?” 
lis: The answer is always: “Not very.” Few 

[ have the honesty to own that they— 

that is 90 per cent. of amateurs and 50 
per cent. of professionals—are wretchedly bad 
readers. But my retort is obvious: “If you 
can hardly read a thing as it is written, how 
can you possibly be able to read it as it is not 
written?” Whereupon my questioner goes away dis- 
comfited and humiliated. 


HELP IN SIGHT READING. 


Now I do not like humiliating people; it is my busi- 
ness to try and improve them; let us see if we cannot 
help them a bit in spite of all. To do that we must be 
sure that we understand the conditions of the problem. 
Firstly, why is sight-reading so difficult and why do 
we master it so ill? The reason is that the signs we 
use to represent sounds are all variable in their mean- 
ing and every one depends upon some other for its 
interpretation. Just as you can only tell whether the 
word “read” is to be pronounced “reed” or “red” by the 
context, so in music the simple succession of notes: 


B= 
may take nine different forms according to whether 
either of the notes is sharp, flat or natural, The eye 
easily learns to associate these notes with the white 
keys of the piano, but it resents looking at the sign 
for A and having to play the note next to the right 
or left of it. Still, the artifice of “key-signature” 


enables us, after much toil, to surmount this difficulty, 
only to present us with another. The inadequacy of the 
signature to a minor key necessitates the frequent use 
of accidentals, and here the eye is baffled perpetually. 
In reading such a phrase as 


#5? 2 f 


the Gt at the end of the bar is certain to be played 
Gb unless we listen to the notes as well as look at them. 
In the case of a double sharp or double flat the difficulty 
of retaining the alteration is still greater, Yet, again, 
constant practice enables some of us to learn to read 
even in the extremest minor keys. But how much more 
difficult is it when a/l the notes of a piece are thus 
shifted one step to the right or left! We have all 
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ion in reading; 


the flats and sharps. 
eye at all and we are baffled again. 

Let us see now how people have endeavored to solve 
this problem. There are three classes who may require 
to do so; those who copy music, those who sing it and 
those who perform it. The first two are easily dis- 
posed of; the copyist must have some knowledge of 
elementary harmony, without which he cannot even 
transpose a song from the key of E to that of E flat. 
The singer is positively at an advantage when possessing 
no sense of pitch: it is as easy to sing in one key 
as in another. Indeed it is only to pander to the weak- 
ness of the singer that the instrumentalist ever needs 
to transpose at all. Next, instrumentalists are of two 
kinds; orchestral instrument players and pianists, or 
organists, The former who seldom need to transpose 
are always taught the art and learn it very badly, the 
latter, who frequently require to do it, are never taught 
and seldom acquire it at all. 


HOW TO GO ABOUT IT. 


Now there is a right way and a wrong way of doing 
everything and if you trust to instinct experience 
shows that you are nearly certain. to choose the wrong 
way. The French have a most elaborate method of 
teaching reading and transposition based up a mis-use 
of the various musical clefs and starting from the 
following fallacy. 


If this blank stave be shown to any persons who 
have learnt a little about music and they are asked the 
name of the top line, say, they will answer F. Of 
course the person who has learnt a little more about 
music will sce that the answer should be “It is im- 
possible to tell” The French method is to regard the 
five lines as representing the notes from Treble E to 
Treble F and all other staves, as arbitrary alterations of 
this. This is both unscientific and mischievous. 
Musical notation can only be properly learnt on the 
basis of a Great Stave working up and down from 
middle C. The French do indeed teach transposition 
by means of clefs, but it is a laborious process, the re- 
sults of which are very vague, for while knowledge of 
the clefs familiarizes the eye with 
various sets of note-names it leaves 
the matter of sharp, flat and natural 
as hazy as ever. To transpose, say, 
from G to F by imagining yourself 
to be employing the Tenor clef in- 
stead of the Treble involves remem- 
bering that the semitones are now 
differently placed and that the music 
is an octave higher than it appears 
to be. But a far more fatal objec- 
tion than even this is that the two 
hands of the piano, already in two 
different clefs, are transposing differ- 
ently, for to make the Bass a note 
lower we should have to employ the 
Alto clef. This is quite impossible 
and as a matter of fact I find that 
pianists who profess to transpose by 
imaginary substitution of clefs do 

really do so for both hands, but 
ranspose the treble and make 
at the bass. The method is 


A LESSON FROM THE BLIND. 


If you are ever so fortunate as to know a blind 
musician you will learn many things you did not know 
before and among them the true and only way of 
transposing. This is by ear. Do you ever play by 
ear? I don’t mean drumming over a piece till your 
fingers can play it automatically, but do you ever play 
anything that you have only heard and not seen? I 
dare say not, but if you have you will find not the 
slightest difficulty in playing it in any key whatever. 
Clearly then the eye is of no assistauce in transposing 
and the blind man is better off than the person with 
sight. And—when you have learnt to read, not before 
that time—the sooner you learn to dispense with the use 
of your eyes in music the better for you. Try now a 
simple experiment. If you care for music at all there 
must be some tune—Old Folks at Home, Yankee Doodle, 
what you will—that you can sing by heart. Play it, 
first in the key of C, then in G then in D, and so on 
until you have gone the round of the twelve keys. Do 
this with all the tunes you know, it will not take long. 
During this experiment you will make the discovery 
that the more you listen the more easily you will get the 
tune right in the extreme keys. It will be a help, too, 
to preface each new yersion of the tune by just run- 
ning over the scale of the fresh key. Where you have 
succeeded in thus transposing a few tunes by ear you 
may try to do some reading them at the same time. 
Get a book of airs for the violin or cornet or songs that 
have been written without accompaniment and now 
try a different experiment. To transpose these into 
keys a fourth or a fifth away is a thing you would 
never need to do and it is excessively difficult. But, 
encouraged by your previous practice, you will now 
find it perfectly possible to play these in any key from 
a semitone to a major third higher or lower and this 
is all you would ever want. It will be found that so 
long as you regard the printed notes as merely rough 
indications of the distance between notes you will be 
able to play correctly, provided always you relain in 
your mind the scale of the new key. Just so long as 
your mind is governed by the ear you will find little 
difficulty. Relax that attention and let the eye assume 
control—you will play wrong notes immediately. 

Only when this much is achieved may you dare to 
approach the real object of your striving, the trans- 
position of a song accompaniment. If you are one of 


those people who never really read or hear the bass 


therefore faulty and of very little 
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of music, but allow the left hand to make shots at it, 
you may pass over this article; 1 cannot pretend to 
help you. But if you really can read the bass clef as 
well as the treble then we may venture on our next 
step. 

For this a book of hymns written in four-part score 
js the best. Take a few hymns that you know and try 
transposing them the whole round of the keys, as we 
did with just tunes. This had better be done without 
any reference to the copy, except at first; you had 
better get the whole thing by heart. When you can 
achieve this proceed to repeat our second experiment; 
that is, play the hymn a note or so higher or lower with 
the copy before you. The moment the eye tries to read 
both treble and bass the additional labor of transposing 
becomes too much and you will make mistakes. When- 
ever this occurs shut you eyes and think of the scale of 
the key you are trying to play in. If this is too much 
mental effort stop and play that scale (just one octave 
of it, quickly). All this will coax your ear to do its 
duty and take charge of the whole affair. And now 
you will be able to understand how it is that blind 
people do so well with their music. 


THE REAL DIFFICULTY. 


When we have succeeded thus far it will not be found 
a very difficult step to play the accompaniment to a 
simple song. The whole thing depends upon keeping 
in mind the new key we are playing in. 

But where this changes! 

Here is the real hard thing in transposition. The orig- 
inal was in G, let us say, and modulates to B minor or 
D major. Your transposed version is in I and how are 
you going to tell what key it modulates to? To tell 
you the truth I don’t think you will ever be able to 
spare brain enough for this until you are a much better 
Vnusician than you are, but at least you ear will help you 
to the following extent. 

The actual harmonies employed in song-accompani- 
ments are not very numerous nor difficult to grasp. Tt 
you will teach yourself to play a few successions of 
chords like the following: 


ommitted the sound of them to memory, 
in all the twelve keys, you will 
unter them in a song. And still more 
forcibly will it be brought home to you that so long 
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HOW THE MUSIC TEACHER MAY KEEP IN 
HEALTH. 


BY ANNE GUILBERT MAHON, 


Tue manager of a big American railroad recently 
had occasion to send a gang of men out into desolate, 
swampy country to accomplish some construction work 
under conditions in which they would be exposed to 
malaria. A generation ago the men would have been 
sent with no special provision other than a_ stock 
of quinine, or some such medicine, and the delay, to 
say nothing of the misery, caused by sickness among 
them would have been regarded as the inevitable re- 
sult of “conditions.” The modern manager, however, 
“thought different.” He sent a doctor along with the 
men not merely to cure any sickness that came, but 
to prevent any sickness from coming, with the result 
that not a single man fell ill, On the contrary, many 
of the men came back in better health than they went 
out. In consequence of these measures the work was 
accomplished without suffering, in less time, and with 
greater efficiency than anybody expected, and the extra 
expense of having a doctor in attendance was over- 
whelmingly justified. 

The moral for the music teacher in this little in- 
cident is obvious. The conditions, of course, are not 
quite the same—the teacher does not have to give 
lessons in the middle of a swamp—but all teaching 
involves more or less nerve strain, loss of vitality and 
magnetism, and this means a corresponding loss of 
efficiency in one’s work. This loss of efficiency can 
be avoided by carefully studying the conditions under 
which the work is to be done, and taking proper steps 
to recuperate from the effects of an expenditure of 
energy. This is all the more necessary because the 
steps to be taken are simple ones, involving little effort. 

In the first place, teaching (at least, teaching piano 
and organ) is a sedentary occupation, and to counter- 
act the effects of nervous strain and sedentary em- 
ployment, exercise in the fresh air is necessary. With 
the exception of walking, it is often hard for teachers 
to obtain the necessary exercise. These teachers should 
make a practice of standing whenever they can, in 
order to counteract the bad effects of sitting too much, 
Very often one can teach standing as well as sitting, 
and it is wise to alternate these positions as much as 
possible. 


DEMAND GOOD VENTILATION, 


There should be good ventilation in the studio, so 
that there ig a current of fresh air in the room at all 
times, for nothing tires one out so completely as 
breathing stale, vitiated air, especially when one is ex- 
pending nervous force in teaching. Between lesson 
periods the windows should be opened and the room 
given a thorough airing. The teacher may derive 
great benefit at such times by going through a series 
of deep breathing exercises, standing in an erect Dosi- 


tion before the open window, inhaling slowly ang 


deeply through the nose, holding the breath for 
second or two, and then exhaling very slowly and 
evenly through the nose or through the slightly Parted 
lips. 4 
If possible, the teacher should also go through a fey 
exercises to counteract the effect of too much :, 
These exercises will take but-a few moments 
truly marvelous in their effects as to refreshme 
invigoration at the time and permanent benefit 
health and carriage of the body. Here area few 
ones which can be practiced to advantage: 
Standing in erect position, heels close together 
pointing out, with arms down at the sides; swin, ies 
arms forward and up, keeping them ashe the 
parallel, until they reach high over the head St aad 
as high as you can for a moment, then brin ach 
down and backward, describing a circle, Thi & arms 
of the arm circumduction exercises and is ie ae eue 
one for the whole body, strengthening all the evendid 
and stretching and invigorating the organs WHR 
become cramped by sitting. 8 ich have 
Standing erect, with hands restin i 
at the back of the neck, bend the beac: or clasped 
backward (being careful to bend back only ere and 
to do it slowly, making the movement. Gente itlle and 
of the chest, carrying the head back with ¥ 8 raising 
the body first to one side, then to the Sheen: Bend 
it slowly from center first to right, Mek } then twist 
these trunk exercises the knees “should hey left, 
and the movement come from the hips a Kept ri 
exercises strengthen weak waist muscles one: 
all the internal organs, as well as sinis aod 
and poise to the body Siving sup 
To counteract round shoulders ¢ 
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Tue principles underlying the different fingerings 
used in piano music merit much more attention than 
they oftentimes receive, for upon the choice of a good 
or a poor fingering depends to a great extent the gen- 
eral effect of the passages that are played. It has 
repeatedly been the experience of the writer that when 
a poor fingering is used wrong notes are played, or 
that the tempo is too slow, or that wrong accents are 
given, or that the expression or tone quality suffers. 
But the slightest change in the fingering often effects 
a great improvement. 

In the present article some of the principles under- 
lying the different fingerings will be given and a prac- 
tical application of these principles will be drawn from 
some of the most popular teaching pieces. 


THE NATURAL SPAN OF THE FINGERS, 

One of the most elementary rules is that, under 
ordinary conditions, the hand and the fingers should 
be placed as nearly as possible in a natural, easy posi- 
tion. For instance, as a general rule a pupil should not 
be allowed to use this fingering: 


Very often a pupil will carelessly use a fingering 
similar to these and make no mistake in the notes. 
But after practicing the passage for one or two weeks 
it will usually be found that a change in the notes has 
taken place, due to an unconscious return of the fingers 
to a more natural position. Thus in case A the chord 
will often be changed to 


fio f 


en aii 7 am 


— = 


hecause, if the first and third’ fingers are put on E and 
G, the fifth finger will naturally play B; or if the first 
finger is put on E and the fifth finger on C, the third 
finger will naturally take A. 

Tn case B, in like manner, the chord will often be 
changed to 


These cases, of course, depend upon the fact that, 
owing to the conformation and structure of the hand, 
it is easier to extend the thumb than any other finger. 

Similarly it is not adyisable to allow a pupil to finger 
thus : 
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How to Devise Natural Fingerings 
By ROBERT W. WILKES 
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These arpeggios would tend to become: 
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In these cases even if an actual change of notes is 
not distinctly made, it will very often happen that the 
finger used incorrectly will strike two keys at once, 
playing both the note that is written and the note that 
it would naturally take. 

Of course the rule will admit of exceptions; for 
instance, in the following example: 


The third finger on E would ordinarily be incorrect, 
but would here be preferable, so that the fourth finger 
may be available for the F. 

But this elementary rule will not detain us any longer, 
and we will now ‘pass on to further problems. 


THE FOURTH AND FIFTH FINGERS IN 
COMBINATION. 


Every pianist is familiar with the fact that decidedly 
the weakest combination of fingers is the fourth and 
fifth. Now, although it is very often desirable to use 
freely this weak combination in exercises, in order that 
these fingers may more nearly approach the strength 
and dexterity of the other fingers, still this combina- 
tion should be avoided as much as possible in pieces. 

For example, in the first measure of the popular 
first-grade piece, The Merry Bobolink, by Krogmann, 
we find the following: 


Tt will be observed that the weak combination of 
fourth and fifth fingers is used on G, A, G. It would 
become easier for the pupil if the passage were marked 
first finger on E, in which case the weak combination 
would not be used at all. 

Similarly in the popular Hunting Song by Gurlitt, 
Op. 101, No. 19, page 2, the fingering in the following 
passage, 


(oe 


would be improved if the E flat were taken with the 
second finger. In fact, all through the second page 
of this piece the weak combination of the fourth and 
fifth fingers is, in the opinion of the writer, used entirely 
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It is really surprising how often the weak combina- 
tion is used without justification. 

For instance, in Dorothy, by Seymour Smith, fourth 
measure, we find: 


ae 
mi = G 
; = —S== signee? 


I think the following fingering would be preferable for 
more than one reason, 


el 


w@tL 


In Les Sylphes, by Baclimann, at the beginning of the 
second theme the fingering in parenthesis would, I 
believe, greatly facilitate the passage. 


Such examples as these are common both in edited 
and in unedited pieces, and seem to indicate that the 
fingering of the editor or composer is often done care- 
lessly or with a lack of appreciation of the underlying 
principles. 


PRACTICAL PRACTICE POINTERS. 


BY GEORGE HAHN, 


“Practice Makes Perfect,” what damage has this an- 
cient and venerated saw done to music students. Prac- 
tice of the right kind undoubtedly does make perfect 
but practice without a common sense system, logical 
planning, or recognition of the rules that make for pro- 
gress, will inevitably lead to disappointment. Hurry 
through a few Mozart Sonatas, “just to get an idea 
of them,” scramble through a Liszt Rhapsody “just to 
see what it is like,” play your scales and arpeggios to 
put in time and not with the definite purpose of real 
technical accomplishment and your practice will make a 
perfect failure of you. The chief difficulty of the 
student is that of getting fixed in his mind just what is 
genuine practice and what is not. 

Genuine practice for progress consists in meeting an 
obstacle—hunting for one, if necessary—and working 
with it until it is conquered. The obstacle may be an 
entire piece or merely one or two measures. Nothing 
improves technique at the keyboard quicker than forc- 
ing the fingers to do work they never did before, to 
solve a new problem by keeping at it until every ves- 
tige of difficulty disappears. 

Five hours of playing pieces that you can play easily 
does not help you as much as one hour spert with 
one or two knotty keyboard problems. 

The truth of the foregoing easily can be illustrated 
in a way to impress boys and girls, as well as their 
elders and teachers. Suppose, in ordinary school work, 
scholars did not press forward to study new lessons 
every day, but continually harped on those they already 
had learned. Such a course would stifle progress, 
though undoubtedly what little was learned would 
“stick.” It is “tackling” and mastering new lessons 
every day that makes for progress. 

Some students practice nothing more than what is 
indicated by their teachers. Their progress will be 
more or less satisfactory, but they certainly will not 
prog s swiftly as the person who is not averse to 
doing a little more than he is required to do. OF course, 
where the student does not possess the inherent ability 
to tackle more than his teacher demands, where all he 
can do is to master the work required of him, it would 
be folly to attempt more. But most of those having 
average ability can speed up their progress by develop: 
ing the initiative to look for problems requiring just a 
little more skill than they possess and acquiring suf- 
ficient industry to tackle them, 
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THE REVIVAL OF A FAMOUS DANCE. 


In the S. I. M. Revue, Julien Ecorcheville gives 
some interesting researches concerning the Fourlane, 
or Furlana. Mascagni and Ponchielli wrote furlanas 
which he quotes, that of the latter being in “La Gio- 
conda.” He might also have added that Wolf-Ferrari 
included this little-known dance in his “Donne Curi- 
ose.’ As those who attack the tango have been up- 
holding the furlana as a substitute, there has been a 
sudden accession of interest in the latter; but inves- 
tigation brings comparatively little information. The 
district between Venice and the Tyrol was in ancient 
times called Forum Juliani. This was corrupted into 
Frioul, and also changed less violently to Furlana, by 
which name the dance is now known. 

The first assumption claimed that the Furlana was 
an old dance of the nobles in the doge’s palace, and 
that the people had kept the dance in popularity until 
the present. A very little inquiry, however, showed 
that the people had not kept up any such dance. In 
every case the authorities found themselves hunting 
up an obsolete dance, no more in use than the Passa- 
caglia or the Pavane. Thus the historian Ostermann 
wrote in 1894 that “Formerly the people danced the 
Furlana, the Sticca, the Sonferrina, the Ziguzaine or 
Styrienne, the Sclave,” and so on. When the revived 
Furlana is presented, some places call it the Sclave, 
others the Styrienne, and so on. It is danced in cou- 
ples, with little hops, promenades, turns and motions 
of the hands. The present Furlana was therefore re- 
cently adopted by the Italians as being fairly like other 
Frioul dances. 

The old Forlane was introduced at the court of 
Louis XIV, and was known in France through the 
18th century. As carly as 1609, J. B. Duval mentions 
Gaillards, Passo Puezzi, Allemandes and other dances, 
all given in a “Bal a la Furlane,” which means that 
they were danced in the Frioul manner. A letter from 
Venice in 1683, however, rates the Forlane as a definite 
dance itself. It was done by one or two couples, who 
“turned in a circle while jumping and moving their 
feet with a marvelous speed and lightness, the dancers 
sometimes approaching each other and turning always 
in a certain way with arms interlocked and held above 
their head.” Later, Feuillet gave a full description 
of the steps and music of the Forlane. The latter, as 
illustrated by Campra, Couperin, Rameau and others, 
was a fairly lively 6/8 melody, with the first two beats 
of the measure often given to one note, and the note 
on the fourth beat prolonged by a dot, making the 
next note come on the last half of the fifth beat. Thus 
the Forlane as a dance, both steps and music, was 
really developed jn France, while the Italians merely 
continued to dance “in the Forlane manner,” which 
merely meant “in the native manner.” The Italian 
Furlana of to-day is really taken from the French 
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In the Quarterly of the Musical Society, Charles S. 
Myers writes on Sarawak music, the Sarawaks being 
anaes of Borneo. Of their musical instruments, the 
most important is the keluri, or set of six bamboo 
iH fet into a gourd. The approximate pitches of 
pipes eC, Bb) GB; E and C, the lowest being mostly 
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The songs, of which a number were given, seem 
fully as advanced as our own Indian music. The 
words cover the subjects of war, love, healing the sick, 
current or past events and various desires. Thus in 
one the Sebops ask white help against a hostile tribe. 
A lullaby, in which “The, topmost branches of the 
bayou tree are swaying,” seems poetic enough. Of 
much interest also is the healing song, in which the 
Dayang (Medicine Man) describes the return of a 
soul from the hill overlooking Malo, the river of 
death, If the soul, looking back from this hill, sees 
its possessions coming after it, then it first realizes that 
death is upon it. The Dayang, by singing, sends his 
soul after the other, and brings it back before it has 
gone too far to return. The imaginary scenes on this 
trip are described with much detail. Of the love- 
songs, one says, “My love for you is like having money 
in the hand,” or, practically, “I am rich in loving you.” 
But the Borneo version is not quite so concise ; 
wording, and the song becomes of fair length, 

In the simplest of the songs, the material is based 
largely on the three upper notes shown in the ieeluzi 
scale. In this C, Bb, G combination the middle ¥ 
is held and accented as the most important ae 
simplest songs do not have a definite cadence abeoedl 
ing to our notions, but are usually marked by ‘ 
tition of this three-note phrase. Nearly all the songs 
based on a descending scale, or part of jt, ie a 
phrase, however, consisting of the notes F, G mh i 
does show some ascending character, Grace not - 
often used, and are always above the note te 
they precede. The more advanced songs see vue 
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specimen, a war-song, began by ascending ae 


E, D, C repeated; then the notes D, C, 
the usual cadence-phrase. In those songs whee ese 
a chorus the cadence effect is still more a i have 
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The Main Characteristics of Some Noted Piano Methods 


BY ARTHUR ELSON 


[Eprror’s Note.—The bad repute which has come to the 
word “method" is in a large measure unnecessary. Words 
suffer for their ancestry as, for instance, does the word 
“pedagog” which is being tabooed by teaching specialists be- 
cause the pedagog was once little more than the slave 
who led his master's children to school. Every means 
employed to play the piano has some characteristic d. 
tinguishing it from other systems. These characteristics 
define methods. We have asked Mr. Arthur Elson to note 
a tew of these so that one may get an idea of the 
methods which they define. This offers unlimited room for 
polemical discussion—something we strive to avoid in the 
columns of Tur Erupr. Consequently Mr. Elson has taken 
his definitions solely from the writings of those who may be 
regarded as representative exponents of a few of the well- 
known methods he has attempted to delineate. 

The methods of Dr. William Mason, which have piranely 
influenced the plano methods of Europe and America during 
the last half century and which have been so emphatically 
endorsed by Liszt, Paderewski, Joseffy, and Gabrilowitsch, 
are not discussed in this article, Many attribute their 
efficiency to the fact that Dr. Mason sought constantly to 
secure results through the most natural means with the 
least possible muscular strain. Much previous attention 
has been given in THp Erupn to Dr. Mason's epoch making 
ideas, notably in the excellent article by 
Mr. Perlee V. Jervis in Tue Eroupe for No- Ee 


of the sort. Evenness of tone is insisted upon here, 
as well as in the finger exercises. Slow practice is 
advised at first, speed being employed only after even- 
ness and control have been attained by strict attention 
and care. 

In all this work the fingers are curved and the 
wrist held very nearly level. The elbows are to be held 
slightly above the keys, about on a level with the wrist. 

The start for arpeggio playing also is made to de- 
pend on the prepared touch, with exercises keeping 
the thumb underpassed, or making it alternate between 
a normal and underpassed position. These studies 
are applied to both triads and seventh chords. 

In general, the finger exercises are used to develop 
the various kinds of touch desired. The use of the 
prepared touch for legato has been mentioned; and 
legatissimo is obtained by holding one note down until 


vember, 1913, and in the article by Leonora 
Sill Ashton which is reprinted from an 
old issue at the end of the present 
discussion.] 


THE piano keyboard is a simple looking 
affair. It consists of a number of levers 
called keys, which, when they are made 
to descend, raise hammers and make them 
give tone by striking the strings. After 
the hammers have struck, they drop back 
automatically, so that the performer can- 
not change the quality of the tone, even 
though he may wiggle his fingers on the 
keys. With a mechanism so simple from 
the performer’s point of view, it would 
seem as if all methods of piano study 
would bear a close family resemblance to 
one another. But such is not the case, 
and we shall see that the methods of 
different teachers are sometimes dia- 
metrically opposed to one another in prin- 
ciples. Some representative methods will 
be treated here. 

Perhaps the most famous teacher to- 
day, and one who has produced many 
great pianists, is Theodor Leschetizky. 
His home in Vienna has been for years 
the Mecca of able and ambitious pupils, 
whose hopes are brought to reality under 
his skillful guidance. 


THE LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 


The Leschetizky method is preéminently one for 
training the fingers. All methods do this somewhat, 
but that of Leschetizky does more than the others. 
This is shown first by the large amount of simple 
exercises on which he insists; secondly, by the fact 
that the unused fingers are almost always allowed to 
hold their notes down; and thirdly, by the device of 
having each finger exert an after-pressure after the 
key is down. The insistence on clearness and even- 
ness of tone, for which the student should be all 
attention, is another point that helps to develop con- 
trol of the fingers. Still another matter demanding 
skillful use of the fingers is the so-called “prepared 
touch,” in which each finger is brought into contact 
with its key-surface as soon as possible, and kept there 
until the note is to be played. The prepared touch 
is used in legato playing, there being legato finger 
exercises in this method which do not demand that 
the unused fingers shall hold their notes. 

Scale-playing, always an important part of practice, 
is here made to rely upon the use of the prepared 
touch. There are many preparatory exercises for the 
scales, These include work for one or more notes 
with the thumb passed under the third or the fourth 
finger, with the unplayed notes he notes played 
by the thumb in position and underpassed alternately ; 
notes played by thumb and a group of fingers, alter- 
nately, with underpassing and constant motion up and 
down two or three octaves of the scale; and others 
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the rule that if a figure is repeated, its accent and 
effect should be judiciously varied for each occurrence. 

Thus it will be seen that the Leschetizky method, as 
expounded by his assistants, leads the student into the 
domain of musical expression. 


RECENT GERMAN METHODS. 

Recent German work has gone at the problem of 
piano practice in a reverse direction. Deppe first pro- 
posed a method of weight-playing, in accordance with 
the performances of Liszt, and now Breithaupt, Stein- 
hausen and others have developed it into a definite 
system, in which technique starts from the arm and 
proceeds through the elbow and wrist to the finger. 
In this the finger muscles are developed, to be sure, 
but the emphasis is placed on weight. Thus Breit- 
haupt claims that playing as a whole will average 40 
per cent. non-legato with hand-fall, 30 
per cent. legato with arm-rolling, 10 per 
cent, staccato with vibrating hand, 10 per 
cent. octaves and repeated chords, and 
the remaining 10 per cent. with more or 
less active power and motion in the 
fingers. 

Deppe insisted on a low position of the 
arm, The wrist was to be held fairly 
high, and the fingers nearly straight. 
The arm, according to his method, 
should not rest on the fingers, but should 
hold them up, so that their effort would 
consist merely of striking the keys. The 
fingers should be trained for flexibility 
and independence, rather than strength; 
though the latter develops in the 
process. 

The fingers, in this method, move very 
little in striking a note. Thus Amy Fay 
said of Liszt, “After Deepe had directed 
my attention to it, I remembered I had 
never seen Liszt lift up his fingers so 
fearfully high as the other schools made 
sucha point of doing. . The notes 
seemed to ripple off his finger ends with 
scarcely any perceptible motion.” Deppe 


LATEST PORTRAIT OF PROF. THEODORE LESCHETIZKY IN HIS STUDIO. 


very slightly after the next has been played. When 
the prepared touch is not used, Leschetizky calls the 
result a non-legato. Finger-staccato is used (of course, 
without the prepared touch) with the wrist bent 
slightly backward. The “lifted tone” is obtained by 
a quick finger-stroke, after which the hand is quickly 
raised by the wrist. There is also the pure wrist- 
staccato. A very rapid wrist-staccato produces a 
slight but quick fluttering up and down of the wrist, 
used also in octave work, For the latter, Kullak’s 
“Octave School” is recommended, Chords are pressed 
down from the elbow, either with fixed wrist or with 
fingers dropping to the keys and wrist raised quickly 
with the keys as a fulcrum. If the upper part in 
chord-playing carries a melody, it may be emphasized 
by elongating the finger that plays it. Exercises and 
scales in thirds and sixths are also taken up, as well 
as all the usual embellishments. 

The printed books on the Leschetizky method give 
not only technical material, but hints for performance. 
Thus, in melody-playing, the following are laid down 
as rules: 


1, With notes of different length, the longer receives 
more accent. 

2, An upward passage is usually crescendo, a down- 
ward passage diminuendo. The contrast may be made 
quite marked for large intervals. This applies also 
in the rule given by Marie Prentner, that of two notes 
the higher should be the louder, But measure accents 
will, of course, be taken into consideration. 

4, Marie Prentner, in Der Moderne Pianist, adds 


taught that the fingers should sink down 

upon the keys without any great muscular 

exertion. 
Some special points of Deppe’s method were the use 
of the same style of touch for legato and staccato, 
the finger being lifted off quickly in the latter case; 
the avoidance of cramped underpassing of the thumb, 
which he tried to replace by a sidewise motion given 
to the hand by the arm; the avoidance of the soft 
pedal, and a particularly effective use of the damper 
pedal. 

Deppe’s pupils, Caland, Clark-Steiniger, Bandmann 
and others, developed the weight idea, while Busoni 
made valuable suggestions in this field, Breithaupt 
himself was enlightened by the example of Carrefio. 
He systematized the whole subject of weight-playing 
with muscular relaxation, use of arm-weight and cor- 
rect motions of arm and finger. Tone is always to be 
produced as much as possible by weight; and the fol- 
lowing are given as “mechanical sources of tone-pro- 
ducing action”: 

1, The falling swing or “throw.” 

2, The balance of the mass. 

3. The forearm roll and combined upper-arm roll. 

4. The forearm extension and bending (erection of 
the hand and gliding function). 

5. The vibrato, or vertical tremolo, as distinguished 
from the roll, or horizontal tremolo, 

6. The loose throw of the long 


swung” fingers, 


THE MEANING OF WEIGHT-PLAYING. 

In weight-playing the arm and hand fall toward 
the key, the knuckle making the effort needed to 
hold the arm when the key is struck, while the wrist 


remains as loose as possible under the circumstances. 
After the note has been struck, immediate relaxation 
should follow—a “discharge of weight from the key.” 
The falling weight may be the arm, the forearm the 
wrist or the finger, the latter slung down with as little 
effort as is needed to produce the desired effect. What- 
ever part falls, the parts back of it, and farther from 
the keys, must remain in a balanced condition, with 
as little muscular effort as is needed. 

Breithaupt makes no definite rule for the position 
of the hand. He holds that the structure of the hand, 
the length of the fingers and the width of stretch are 
all factors in determining for each hand its own proper 
position, independent of that needed for others, In 
general he finds that small, solid hands will take a high 
position with curved fingers, while thin hands with 
long fingers will need the flat position, But in the 
striking of notes the knuckle should usually be well 
bent. 

The movements of the finger are limited to a down- 
ward “throw,” the weight of the finger when merely 
dropped being insufficient to play a note. This throw 
takes place after the hand and arm have brought a 
finger over its proper note, the thumb being the only 
finger that bends much, as in underpassing for scales. 
The thumb and fingers should be kept relaxed as much 
as possible. 

The movements of the hand are a vertical swing, 
a partial rotation or roll with the forearm and a turn- 
ing inward or outward. The last is used for scales 
by Leschetizky also, the right hand, for example, bend- 
ing toward the middle of the keyboard, with fingers 
and hand pointing somewhat diagonally, when the 
thumb is underpassed in a scale above middle C. The 
rotation may be sometimes very noticeable; when an 
upward right-hand scale is finished, the hand may 
swing up on the little finger as a pivot. But even 
when no motion is visible, there should almost always 
be a rotative effort from the finger just played to the 
finger next to be played. This effort is in the forearm. 

The forearm roll, therefore, is one of the most im- 
portant principles in weight-playing. The forearm 
extension brings the wrist up, and allows increased 
power in playing. The bending is, of course, needed 
to take the hand to different parts of the keyboard. 
The vibrato, or vertical tremolo such as is needed for 
octave work, may be an up-and-down fluttering of 
the wrist alone, or of the wrist combined with fore- 
arm, motion, 

The upper arm and shoulder serve as a support and 
guide to the forearm in its motions or efforts. For 
the strongest tones, the upper arm falls with the fore- 
arm, the combined weight being intercepted as ‘the 
finger strikes the keys. 

Weight-playing thus develops the whole arm instead 
of merely the fingers. The arm, shoulder and elbows 
are to be kept as flexible as posstble. This relaxed 
condition is to be used with all the muscles, so. that 
weight-playing, when correct, demands a minimum of 
effort. Breithaupt says. “We must let the playing 
members hang, let them ‘go’; all the muscles must 
be loose. We balance the weight and preserve the 
reiaxed condition in all motions and positions, except- 
ing those where, for esthetic reasons, the opposite 
condition, firmness, is especially required.” 


SOME FURTHER MODERN METHODS. 


Another type of piano-practice may be called the 
“main-strength” method. An English method, quoted 
as an example of this sort, gives the following direc- 
tions for technical exercises : j 

1, The striking finger must be raised rapidly and 
with great force, pivoting on the knuckle. ms 

2. It should be held in this position, remaining raised 
with as great force as possible. 

3, It should strike with the utmost force and rapid- 
depressing the key firmly to the very bottom, 
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well-known book, The Act of Touch. These three are 
finger-touch, hand-touch and arm-weight-touch. He ad- 
vises either flat or bent fingers, but notes that the latter 
can give stronger effects. In using arm-weight, he 
distinguishes between forearm-weight and the weight 
of the whole arm, the latter being used less and less 
as the speed increases. In his later Commentaries, 
he makes the claim that quality-variation is possible 
on the piano. He bases this assertion on experimental 
work showing that the hammer-shanks of a piano- 
action cause variation by bending, and the varied 
strokes on the strings give varying overtone combina- 
tions, But he does not clearly show why repeated 
notes of the same loudness should not be necessarily 
alike in quality. 

In France, LeCouppey advised a low finger-lift and 
a pressure that brought the keys fully down, In 
more recent days, Pugno called for a supple wrist, 
well bent, as the important point, and insisted on 
strength of tone. Marmontel and others have adopted 
some of the principles of the more modern German 
methods, which now seem fairly widespread. 

The great question arises—Which of the varying 
methods is right? Or is any one of them wholl 
right, to the exclusion of all others? i 

If we are to judge them by their fruits, then the 
Leschetizky method comes to the front very impres- 
sively. Such leaders as Paderewski among the men 
and Katharine Goodson among the women, are but 
two of the very many famous pianists who studied 
with Leschetizky at Vienna. On the other hand Tees 
the “greatest ever,” evidently played by the Wel int 
method. It is also true that many of the Tegeheliey 
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The Fundamental Elements in Artistic Piano Playing 


By DR. OTTO KLAUWELL. 


{Eprtor’s Nore.—The following article appeared in the 
Musikpddagogische Blitter and has been translated for THE 
Ervbe by Mrs, Aubertine Woodward*Moore. Dr, Klauwell 
is a renowned German composer and teacher. IIe was a 
pupil of Reinecke and Richter in Leipsic. Later he became 
the director of the Cologne Conservatory.] 

Two aims are to be kept continually in mind by the 
aspiring piano-student: skill in the technical side of 
his art and the broad musical culture essential to an 
intelligent performance. Technic and the art of ren- 
dering are the main supports of artistic piano-playing. 
Similar claims may be made for the singer, violinist, 
or any other performer, but they have by far the 
greater significance for the pianist, owing to the 
nature of his instrument and the wide range of its 
literature. 

In order to invest piano-playing with its full worth 
and to reveal, through its mediumship, the beauty and 
inner meaning of a musical work of art these impor- 
tant factors must work harmoniously together. If 
technic be allowed to predominate, the listener’s atten- 
tion is too apt to be diverted from the composition 
presented and fixed on the dexterity of the performer, 
while a one-sided regard for the art of rendering leads 
to equally unsatisfactory results, Technic demands 
primary consideration, and may be acquired in and 
for itself; musical interpretation is wholly dependent 
on it, for the best conceived theoretical understanding 
of a musical work cannot be put into practice without 
technic, 

Thus it is self-evident that the piano student should, 
from the outset, devote his energies equally to these 
cornerstones of his art. That this requirement is so 
often overlooked and that the student's chief efforts 
are directed into purely technical channels is one of 
the principal reasons why we hear so much unsatisfac- 
tory piano-playing at the present time. It may, there- 
fore, not seem inopportune to point out, in brief, some 
of the fundamental elements of the pianistic art of 
interpretation. 


STUDIES IN TOUCH AND TONE. 


To the earliest rudimentary training in piano technic 
belong studies in touch and tone, whose object is to 
strengthen the fingers and make them independent of 
one another, as well as to prepare the way for the 
manifold problems which will eventually present them- 
selves. Later the attention is claimed by the almost 
inexhaustible exercises which tend to the attainment 
of velocity and precision and the scope of whose ideal 
purpose is unbounded. The great diversity of gifts, 
intellectual and physical, naturally result in certain 
limitations for individual piano students, often bringing 
their endeavors to an imperative standstill. Others are 
compelled, through lack of time, poor health and a 
variety of causes, to break off their studies at a certain 
point, and find satisfaction in what has already been 
attained, 

Piano literature is extensive enough in its scope to 
afford abundant materials for artistic profit and pleas- 
ure at every stage of progress, and there is no reason 
why previous studies should be dropped because ob- 
stacles arise in the way of further technical advance- 
ment. At the same time, students cannot be too ur- 
gently warned against trifling with anything in music 
for which they have not had suitable preparation, ma- 
terial and spiritual. 


BEGINNING INTERPRETATIVE WORK. 


While the foundations are being faid for artistic 
piano-playing, the elements of a noble and tasteful 
rendering should be made clear to the student and 
their purpose explained, First of all attention should 
he called to the quickening of single tones. The player 
should not be permitted to regard a tone as an inani- 


mate building stone whose combination with other tones 
gives rise to the significant motive and soulful melody, 
but should be taught to animate it with that exuber- 
ant life through which alone it is fitted for a fruitful 
union with other tones. This would quickly put an end 
to the lack of interest so frequently manifested by be- 
ginners in piano practice, and to efforts bent solely 
on mechanical tone-production. In the earliest primary 
exercises the simple repetition of tones, the utmost care 
should be taken to produce a beautiful, mellow, sono- 
rous tone, and with this aim in view the most pro- 
found sympathy and the keenest critical sense must be 
brought into play. If from the beginning the student 
has formed the habit of paying strict heed to the quality 
of tone, that will become second nature which was 
acquired by conscious force of will. 

When several tones appear in a little group, as in 
the exercises immediately following repeated tones, 
there will confront the player, in addition to the sen- 
suous requirements of tonal beauty, a specific musical 
requirement. Two or more tones will be found to 
stand in a certain metrical relation to one another, 
which must be made clear to the student. In a mere 
finger exercise this relation cannot be definitely fixed 
as in the motive of a finished composition, but must 
be left to the discretion of the player, who should 
be taught to invest each exercise with every possible 
metrical variation. By this means not only the tech- 
nical purpose of training the fingers to ever increasing 
strength and elasticity is accomplished, but also the 
specific musical purpose of making each group felt as a 
separate little organism. 


THE STUDY OF DYNAMICS, 


Preparations should be made for necessary accentua+ 
tion by a gradual crescendo and corresponding dimin- 
uendo, This schooling of the fingers to express con- 
scious adjustment of the volume of tone is one of the 
main requisites of a musical rendering, For the de- 
gree of power to be employed in a composition of merit 
is a continually varying quantity, even in passages 
where the changes are not expressly indicated. It is 
precisely these more delicate dynamic nuances, these 
continual essential lesser fluctuations of tone, which 
give outward manifestation to the inner life of a com- 
position, and demand a keenness of judgment and a 
practical skill that cannot be acquired too early. 

A special difficulty confronts the pianist in this re- 
spect owing to the necessary individual treatment of 
his hands. The passages in which both hands have 
the same tasks to perform in regard to volume and 
tone-coloring are greatly overbalanced by those in which 
the prevailing melodic element calls for a treatment 
that will make it rise clear and distinct above the 
accompanying voices forming its harmonic support. 
The melody usually lies in the upper voice although 
not infrequently, as for instance, in the fugue, it ap- 
pears in a lower, or middle voice, and its execution 
becomes peculiarly difficult in the latter case if the 
melodic threads alternate in the two hands and the 
dynamic unity of the melody is to be preserved in spite 
of the duality of the organs of execution. 


VARIATIONS IN TIME, 


Less complex is a second important demand of ar- 
tistic piano-playing, the art of time variations. In a 
musical masterpiece time is not a fixed quantity; ex- 
cept where specific changes are prescribed by the com- 
poser; it is subject to continual, though often slight, 
modifications. From the earliest stages of his work 
the piano student should diligently strive, through ap- 
propriate exercises to master this essential requirement 
for excellence in his art. We should accustom himself 
to a strictly economical division of a gradual increase 
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and decrease of time. Frequentiy, as the experienced 
teacher has occasion to observe, a long ritardando is 
attacked too vigorously and too abruptly. As a result 
there inevitably follows a proportionate disagreeable 
hastening of the time, in order to avoid insupportable 
dragging. Students often stumble into similar blunders 
in regard to dynamic adjustments. At the first sight 
of the word crescendo they produce a marked increase 
of volume and a corresponding decrease at that of 
diminueido, whereas these words denote the begin- 
ning of gradual dynamic changes. We would advise 
students to practice accelerando with a crescendo and 
a ritardando with a diminuendo, because these are 
natural combinations, although opposite ones are by no 
means unusual. 


INTELLIGENT PHRASING. 


A third important requirement of artistic piano-play- 
ing is intelligent phrasing, foundations for which 
should also be laid in the earliest stages of training. 
Any finger exercise can be made to serve as a special 
study for this purpose, by interposing a comma, or 
breathing-space, between any two notes of a group 
and treating the note following it as the beginning of 
a new phrase. Moreover, the dynamic climax ap- 
proached by a crescendo and with a diminuendo leading 
away from it may have its position changed at will, thus 
producing an abundance of varied forms of expression, 
all of which will be encountered by the student in 
later practice and whose mastery will be most advan- 
tageous to him. : 

These remarks, inadequate though they may be, at 
least outline the requirements of well grounded artistic 
piano-playing. Having at his command the skill gained 
through the exercises suggested, the student may face 
unruffled the higher problems of the art of pianistic 
rendering, problems depending in part on harmonic and 
contrapuntal relations, in part on the individual form 
relations of different compositions and which are be- 
yond the scope of the present article. 


MAKING MUSICIANS FOR THE HOME. 


BY GERTRUDE M. GREENHALGH. 


Nor very long ago, a mother who had heard her 
child play his lesson very creditably remarked, “I 
don’t know how it is, but, while Harry plays very 
well by himself, he seems to find it impossible to 
accompany his sister in her songs. His father, too, 
likes to play the violin a little in the evening, but 
Harry doesn’t seem to be able to play accompani- 
ments.” This set me thinking very vigorously. What 
are we teachers trying to do? Are we trying to make 
our pupils masters of a few difficult pieces to be learned 
only by long and dreary practice, or are we trying to 
give them good routine, so that they can read simple 
pieces at sight, play accompaniments and become, as 
it were, the musical center of their home circle? Are 
we trying to advertise ourselves, or to make good 
musicians ? : 

While having pupils who can apparently dash off a 
Chopin Polonaise or a Liszt Rhapsody may seem at 
first sight to be very good advertising for the teacher, 
it is, as a matter of fact, very bad advertising. Parents 
may be proud to find that little Johnny can play a diffi. 
cult piece brilliantly, but their pride is apt to diminish 
when they find that Johnny cannot play a simple hymn 
tune or accompaniment at sight. How much happier 
they would be to find that the boy could be of real 
use when a few neighbors dropped in for a musical 
evening, 

This aspect of things impressed me so forcibly that 
I determined in my own teaching to make my pupils: 
good sight-readers, and able to do ensemble work, 
They were encouraged to read articles upon this sub- 
ject in the musical magazines, and to play at sight, 
not only solos, but duets, song accompaniments, hymn 
tunes and easy violin accompaniments. This work, of 
course, was made supplementary to the regular routine 
technical drill and the study of solo pieces, but, where 
practice time is limited, it is better to reduce the 
amount of technical drill or piece-study than to do 
away with sight-reading and ensemble work, 


Srnastran Bacw is the Old Testament of our music, 
His works are the promise which his followers haye 
merely fulfilled, The relation of Bach to modern Ger- 
man musical art is that of Greece to the art of later 
days.—MArsop. 
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GOTTSCHALK’S PERIOD. 


Neary one hundred years ago (December 25, 
1814) the Treaty of Ghent was signed and Great 
Britain and the United States closed the last 
conflict between the mother country and the 
energetic New World. A few months there- 
after (February 22, 1815), Boston, a favored theater 
for peace jubilees, held a musical festival celebrating 
the signing of the treaty. The success of this 
musical event led to the formation of the Handel 
and Haydn Society one month later. By Christmas 
of, the same year the society was able to give a 
concert made up largely from the works of Handel 
and Haydn. In less than ten years the organi- 
zation had become important enough to commission 
Beethoven to write an oratorio for its use. Beethoven 
was greatly pleased, but unfortunately did not under- 
take the work, 


In Philadelphia music had also had a fine beginning, for 
as early as 1759 there had been a performance of that 
peculiar contraption known as the Beggar’s Opera, and in 
1801 parts of Handel's Messiah had been given at a public 
concert, In New York the musical work seemed to center 
at first around the church, and Ritter in his Music in 
America mentions a performance of The Messiah taking 
place in Trinity Church as early as 1750. (The work was 
first given in Dublin in 1742). Comic operas or more 
properly speaking, ballad operas, which were mere farces 
interspersed with songs were given in New York as early 
as the middle of the 18th century, The musical character 
of these performances continually improved, and by 1815 
we find that the works of Henry Bishop were becoming 
popular in America, In 1823 Payne's famous Clari, the 
Maid of Milan was presented with music by Bishop (includ- 
ing Home, Sweet Home). In 1825 Weber's I’reyschiitz was 
given in New York in a somewhat garbled form, In the 
fall of the same year Manuel Garcia brought his opera com- 
pany to New York, Jt was made up largely of members 
of his family and his friends, His daughter, Mme. Malibran, 
was the leading soprano. Mr. Louis C. Blson goes so far as 
to call Garcia “our musical Columbus.” A number of the 
representative works of the time, notably The Barber of 
Seville, The Magic Flute and Masaniello were given in 
garbled form, 


As early as 1791 New Orleans had a regular com- 
pany of musical theatrical performers, and by the time 
of our second war with England there was a regularly 
established operatic enterprise in the Southern city. 
Louisiana had become a part of the United States, 
thanks to good American dollars and Napoleon’s fear 
of England. But it was at heart still a Latin terri- 
tory. The spirit and traditions of France and even 
Spain were not to be removed by legal annexation. 
Indeed, the legislators continued for many years to 
conduct their debates in the French language, and to 
this day the tendency to emulate France and things 
French is very manifest. 


GOTTSCHALK’S ANCESTORS, 


The foregoing must make quite clear the fact that Gott- 
schalk was born in an atmosphere very different from that 
of most other parts of America with the exception of the 
Freneh sections of Canada, French ideals, French litera- 
ture, French art, French music made New Orleans the Paris 
of the new world. But there was a still greater French 
influence in the life of Gottschalk than his environment, 
His mother was one Almée Marie de Braslé, a native of 
New Orleans, who when she was fifteen years old married 
Edward Gottschalk, who went to America from Wngland in 
1828. The father, it is understood, had studied medicine 
in Leipsic, and had secured his degree there, 


GOTTSCHALK’S CHILDHOOD, 

Louis Moreau Gottschalk was born in New Orleans, 
May 8, 1829. He was said to have been very frail and 
very fair when a child. His personal beauty was such 
that it attracted wide attention, and he was a most 
amiable, tractable child. His sister relates that once, 
while their mother was resting at Pass Christian, she 
was startled by hearing the sound of a very attractive 
melody coming from the adjoining music room. It 
was a melody the mother had played. She knew that 
no one else but her three-year-old baby was in the 
house. Half startled and half delighted, she rushed 
to the room in which the piano stood and found Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk standing on a high stool. 

The child’s father was startled by this unusual mani- 
festation of talent, and an expert was brought in in 
the person of a French musician called Letellier. He 


mapped out a course suitable to the talent of so young 
age of six 


a pupil, At the Gottschalk commenced 
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“Music is my bride to cheer and delight me. 
Music is my friend to amuse and make me gay. 
Music—ah! it is my angel to lead me to God.” 


studying French and also the violin with a teacher 
named Ely. 

According to an account coming from Gottschalk’s 
sister, the boy was so remarkable that he was requested 
to play the organ during the absence of the local parish 
organist. Indeed, he was impressed into service with- 
out warning of any kind. His teacher pulled the 
stops and used the pedals, but the boy read the music 
for the entire mass at sight. At the end he was so 
exhausted with excitement and delight that after run- 
ning home to tell his mother he fell weeping hysteri- 
cally in her arms. 


A PRODIGY, 


At eight Gottschalk gave a concert in aid of a vio- 
linist connected with the French opera (M. Miolau), 
who had been attended by misfortune, The concert 
was a huge success. After the child was home safely 
tucked away in bed he was awakened by a serenading 
party composed of the violinist and his many friends 
from the opera. 


DEPARTURE FOR EUROPE, 


Although even at that time musical culture bad made a 
very gratifying advance in New Orleans, it was realized 
that a course of study in Burope was well nigh indispensable 
for the very talented boy. This was difficult to bring about, 
principally because the boy and his mother were so deeply 
devoted to each other. He was, according to all accounts, 
an unusual youth in the sense that he was constantly 
trying to do good to others. In after years his unselfish- 
ness was noted by many observers, A stern father, however, 
settled the European question by booking his passage on a 
steamer leaving New Orleans in May, 1842. By this time 
the boy had become very popular in hig home city, and his 
farewell concert was attended by a yery large audience. His 
departure was kept secret from hig mother, and she was 80 
prostrated by his going that for a time it seemed as though 
she might not survive. 


AT SCHOOL IN PARIS. 

Arriving in Paris, the twelve-year-old virtuoso was 
put in a private school conducted by M. Dussart. Wor 
the first six months he studied with Charles Halle. 
Hallé (originally Carl Halle) was a German who had 
settled in Paris and had become the friend of Cheru- 
pini, Liszt, Chopin and others. In 1843 he went to 
England, where he worked for most of the rest of 
his life as a conductor and as a teacher. He was 
knighted in 1888, His position was such that he was 
able to introduce the wonderfully gifted Gottschalk 
to many celebrities, When Halle left for England, 
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Gottschalk became the pupil of Camille Marie 
Stamaty, a pupil of Kalkbrenner and Mendels- 
sohn, Stamaty also became the teacher of no less 
a master than Saint-Saéns. Under this new 
teacher Gottschalk made remarkable progress, 
and it is said that Chopin took a great interest in 
his work. His teacher in harmony was M. Maledan. 


STUDENT LIFE IN PARIS. 


Gottschalk was fortunate in having two influential rela- 
tives who introduced him into the exciting life of the Paris- 
ian capital, These were his aunt, the Comtesse de Lagrange, 
and his cousin, the Comiesse de Bourjolly. With the talents 
he soon became much sought, and his brilliant improvisa- 
tions became the talk of Paris even in the days of great 
masters of the keyboard like Liszt, Chopin and Thalberg. 
Still a child, he found time to write down some of his 
improvisations, and the result was his Ossian and the 
Danse des Ombres both of which were dedicated to his 
mother. At fifteen he was writing such pieces as Bannier, 
Savanne and Bamboula. An attack of typhoid fever proved 
an obstacle in his school work from which he did not re- 
cover for some considerable time. According to one report 
he was the pupil of Berlioz for a time, but it is not un- 
likely that he was rather his protégé than his pupil since 
the older musician took a fatherly interest in the work of 
the rising young pianist and composer, 

Ilis association with Berlioz was so important to him that 

he declined un invitation to visit the Queen of Spain. Fre- 
quent cone took place in the Salle Pleyel, and many 
of the musicians of the day were very enthusiastic. Natu- 
rally men of the type of Offenbach, Le Couppey, Jos. Ascher 
and many others were fascinated by the immense facility 
with which Gottscbalk treated his melodic ideas, His judg- 
ment was greatly respected, and when he was little over 
sixteen he was asked to act as one of the judges at a prize 
contest at the Varis Conservatoire. At the same time he 
gave a series of highly successful concerts in which Berlioz 
participated, 
Oyerwork and overexcitement proved too muc'.s for so 
sensitive a youth, and in 1847 he was obliged t.: take a 
long rest. At every place, however, he was importuned 
to give concerts, and in Switzerland especially he extended 
his reputation very considerably through occasional a poear- 
In the meantime his family in America had b Gome 
over the reports of his success, and his mother and 
his sisters visited him in Paris in December of the same 
year, This encouraged him immensely, and he wrote many 
of the popular salon pieces of the type which made his name 
famous during the next quarter of a century, Much of his 
time was devoted to playing for charitable purposes, as he 
was only too anxious to help others at al? times. 


‘ 
EARLY CONCERT TOURS. : 

In 1849 Gottschalk made a tour of France, only to 
find that his pieces were played everywhere by people 
who were anxious to féte him after every perform- 
ance. His father arrived in Paris and Gottschalk re- 
turned long enough to greet him and then departed 
for an extensive tour of Spain. There he was lionized 
in a manner difficult to understand ingeais more mate- 
rialistic age. The king gave him 4s rarelyqnd cross 
of “Isabella la Catholique” and ¢ésneral stiffn! d’Hol- 
stein.” The sword of honor, {uire this ero,” was 
also bestowed upon him. 

One sensational tale is told. A 
young woman who was deyocca"to music lay at death’s 
door, She had longed to hear Gottschalk play, but 
was unable to leaye her bed. She was in huruble cir- 
cumstances. The pianist heard of this and had his 
instrument taken to her room. There he played while 
her spirit departed in peace. After two years spent 
in the adulation of his Spanish admirers, he returned 
to Paris and left for New York in 1852, where he 
was greeted by his father and brothers. Gottschalk 
never saw Paris again. 


AMERICAN APPEARANCES. 


About the middle of the last century, Niblo’s Garden 
was one of the chief amusement resorts in New York. It 
possessed a large auditorium and everything from symphony 
concerts to spectacular extravaganzas was presented in that 
famous theatre. Accordingly Gottsehalk's first American 
appearance wis scheduled to take place there. (Feb 11th 
1853). Some of his fascinating piano pieces had gained 
some popularity in America and the concert was very 
successful, The musical criticism of the day leaned rather 
toward the spread eagle English which resounded through 
our legislative halls after the fashion of Daniel Webster, 
One of the papers in endeavoring to pile on applause of the 
exaggerated kind said, “Gottschalk has the dexterity of 
Jaell, the power of Mayer and the taste of Herz,” a 
eriticism altogether without meaning in this day since the 
minor pianists with whom he was compared are rapidly 
becoming little more than obscure phantoms in mustieal 
history. In another paragraph we are told that “he dashes 
at the instrument as Murat charged the enemy.” The 
New York Tribune even went so far as to intimate that 
if was very gratifying to observe a citizen of our glorious 
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republic eclipsing Beethoven and certain other classical 
“old fogies.” 

A more authoritative criticism, albeit from an impas- 
sioned musical enthusiast, comes from uo less than Hector 
Berlioz, and reads : 

“Gottschalk one of the very few who posse: 
different-clements of a consummite pianist, all the 
which surround him with an i istible prestige, and give 
him a sovereign power. He is an accomplished mu 
he knows just how far fancy may be indulged in expre: 
He knows the limits beyond which any liberties taken with 

‘hythm produce only confusion and disorder; and upon 
limits he never encroaches. There is an exquisite 
grace in his manner of phrasing sweet melodies, and 
throwing off light touches from the higher keys. The bold- 
ness and brilliancy and originality of his play at once dazzles 
and astonishes, and the infantile naiveté of his smi 
eaprices, the charming simplicity with which he renders 
simple things, seem to belong to’ another individuality, 
tinct from that which marks his thundering energy: Thus 
the success of M. Gottschalk before an audience of musical 
cultivation is immense.’ 


GOTTSCHALK AS A COMPOSER. 


Berlioz’s adulation must come as a surprise to many 
who have read for years some of the supercilious 
criticisms of lofty musicians who fail to’ see anything 
of merit in the very individual work of Gottschalk 
because he worked along a somewhat different plane 
from that of the more serious and more exacting 
musicians whose names are classed with the masters 
of the art. However, the day of Gottschalk is now long 
past, and we may estimate his artistic achievements as 
well as his shortcomings through the perspective which 
lends frankness to judgment. Such programs as Gott- 
schalk played would be impossible in the concert halls 
of America to-day. Compared with the great master- 
pieces for the piano, many of Gottschalk’s works would 
be declared trivial and even banal by the average 
newspaper critic. This criticism would be justified 
in many cases. Even in Boston in his own day Gott- 
schalk was very coldly received, for Boston was al- 
ready saturated with the classicism of the German 
school. Regarded by the severe standards of taste 
cultivated by the musician who has rarely been away 
from his Bach, Beethoven and Brahms long enough 
to learn that fully three-fourths of the world still 
clings to pretty and catchy tunes of a more or less 
commonplace type, Gottschalk must forever remain 
beyond the pale. But for the millions who have yet 
to attain the musical heights Gottschalk and com- 
posers of his type are still the silken rope up which 
they <re most likely to’ climb, if climb they will, Con- 
sidered broadly, music of this class holds a far more 
important place in our general musical development 
tha, some hyper-critical, not. to say “snobbish,” cen- 
sors ever admit. However, this discussion of a some- 
what important phase in our American musical prog- 
ress must not induce the reader to look tpon the music 
of Gottschalk as lacking in merit. Indeed, much that 
Gottschalk did. in the way of inventing tunes and 
treating them effectively for the pianoforte was highly 
commend: ue. His Pasquinade, for instance, is very 
striking both from the melodic and rhythmic stand- 
point. Compared with the Ninth Symphony or Die 
Meistersinger, it becomes absurdly insignificant, but 
notwithstanding this it possesses a distinct merit as 
a composition of its class and generation. The ever 
popular Last Hohe is simply a hymn-like tune with a 
decorative v7 4jp 100 ‘that, although superficial, is at- 
tractive, Hands. (Bnd distinctive. Gottschalk at least 
deyised ee eee this particular piece that gives 
an eff, "Gam Fount from the conventional varia- 
fons. “o © turned out in his day as fast 
as the:4 VY 4 /, processes of the time per- 
mitted. % x 2ii” y ost Hope is a fair example of 
the more Stereots.. variations upon which so many 
musicians pinned their bid for present material success 
as well as their hope for immortality, 


GOTTSCHALK AS A TEACHER, 


to think of a man of Gottschalk's temperament 
teacher but nevertheless he frequeatly had pupils. 
mh * narming personality made him very popular. Of all 
is ied with him none has gained popularity 
Teresa Carreno, who still fs Joud in his 
knew Gottschalk also knew \hat though 
e of composition at his concerts he was 
ith the works of the classica] masters 
finely. Gottschalk, despite his inpassioned 
3 was complacent enough to realize that it was 
sposition: Hyidnal works written along the lines of the 
beg f salon compositions then so poplar that made: him 
aisle n comPrreigned to hear him and ted to accept 
and traditions but other parts 
k excited a furore Vara to realize 
e visited cities then comparatively small 
in size such g Albany, Syracuse, ete, and the public literally 
n size § s 
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went wild over his playing, 


GOTTSCHALK IN LATIN-AMERICA, 

In 1856 Gottschalk sailed for the West Indies and 

4 himself so delightfully received by the warm- 

Ce neople of the tropical isles that he remained 

Blogeed a for some six years. There he produced 

we te his most interesting work as a composer. 

Ee ehalt went from town to town like a monarch, 
g01Ts 6 
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His presence was the signal for a festa. That he was 
delighted is shown by his letters, which are a mixture 
of commonplaces reflecting the languid life of the 
torrid climate, here and there invigorated by quota- 
tions from Shakespeare and sauced by corfiparisons 
of the tropical bill of fare with the menu of Del- 
monico. Many of the things he produced were so 
trivial that he himself had them put out under the 
nom de plume “Seven Octaves,” but he did produce 
such a piece as Ojes Creoles, and we are told that he 
was more susceptible to the eyes of the lovely creoles 
than was best for his musical advancement. 


Departing from the West Indies he toured through Central 
America and Venezuela, returning to New York in 1862 
Much to his surprise he found New York as_ brilliant and 
apparently as prosperous as ever despite the fact that the 
country was in the midst of one of the most terrible of all 
wars. He gave concerts successfully and was delighted with 
the country as he found it after so long an absence, 'The° 
papers were so enthusiastic over his playing that he was 
“sickened with the flattery.’ At other crities who failed 
to enjoy his light hearted compositions and appreciate them 
as representatives of a speciol style he had favored ho 
hurled, “Why will they exhause their ten-pounders in order 
to kill mosquitos.” In Boston his reception by the public 
was more favorable, but the papers still regarded him coldly. 
Tie took sides with the North in its struggle against the 
Soot and ae Montrenl salen, te see requested to play 

ivie, went to the piano and pla an elabor: 'O- 
visation around Yankee Doodle. sf ater impte 


RETURN TO SOUTH AMERICA. 

In 1865 Gottschalk sailed for San Francisco. Transit 
by land across the continent was far more difficult 
at that time than the little matter of the water voyage 
around South America. After a none too successful 
sojourn in California, he sailed for South America 
where he met with immense favor in all the countries 
he visited. His houses were “sold out” eight days 
in advance and seats brought as high as twenty-five 
dollars apiece. In Brazil he became a favorite of’ the 
emperor, and his friendship with the Portuguese pian- 
ist, Arthur Napoleon, was also of great assistance to 
him in Rio Janeiro, In South America he won popular 
favor by his charitable tendencies and his interest 
in establishing free schools. Indeed, there are many 
who feel that his influence upon education in the 
Latin-American countries was very great indeed, A 
quotation from one of his addresses indicates a very 
broad grasp of an important principle which he en- 
deavored to get South Americans to observe: 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by N. J. COREY 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to “How to Teach,” “‘IVhat to Teach,” etc., and not technical problems pertaining to musical 
theory, history, etc., all of which properly belong to the Questions and Answers department. 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries, 


SCHOOL AND MUSIC STUDY. 


“1. How can a high school pupil with many hours 
of home work to prepare become a successful player? 
In other words how can a general and musical edu- 
cation be carried on at the same time? 

“2. What pieces should one be able to play after 
three years’ practice? Also what books should one 
be up to?” ¥ M,N, 

This is a problem that has not as yet been satisfac- 
torily solved, if indeed: any real attention has been 
given to it by school authorities. “It would seem as if 
public school education had been entirely “laid out on 
mechanical or routine lines. It is a sort of hopper into 
which every sort of human grist is poured regardless 
of innate tendencies, or natural aptitude for any pro- 
fession. In this regard a private ‘school holds vastly 
above the public educational mills. If a child desires 
to pursue a musical education, and at the same time 
acquire general knowledge, his course of study in the 
schools should be so laid out that he could have a 
reasonable practice time. A course of study should not 
be laid out for five hundred students which is to be 
unalterable and incapable of re-arrangement. Rather 
each pupil should be studied and the various courses 
arranged to meet individual conditions, In the case of 
a piano student, certain studies might be omitted, and 
perhaps a year or two longer taken in order to com- 
plete the necessary studies. In some cities I believe 
arrangements have been made so that music students 
may receive credits done in that work. It has not as 
yet become general. Until it does your first question 
will remain unanswerable. It can only be solved in 
accordance with the individual conditions under which 
one lives. 

2. This depends altogether upon the amount of nat- 
ural ability possessed by a given pupil and the amount 
of time given to practice. A fair average would be to say 
the fourth and fifth grade. This would mean the fourth 
book of the Standard Graded Course, with books like 
Cooke’s Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios, Mason’s 
Touch and Technic, Czerny’s Opus 299, or Czerny- 
Liebling Book 2, Heller Opus 46 and 45, Mendelssohn’s 
Songs Without Words, and working gradually into 
the easier sonatas of Beethoven. Any pieces that you 
see listed as fourth or fifth grade would belong in 
this class. 

INEXACT. 


“T have a pupil who understands the scales, major 
and minor, can recognize sequences, and name almost 
any chord in her pieces, and yet she does not play 
well, Her technic seems to be supple and excellent, 
but she strikes notes before she takes the time to 
see what they are, and does not detect the wrong 
notes when she has struck them. What would you 


do with such a pupil?” G, M. 


Such a pupil is perhaps playing with her eyes and not 
her ears. She sees the music, perhaps conceives it in her 
mind, but rushes along without determining whether 
the correct sounds have been produced or not. Good 
musicians sometimes do this when they are trying to 
quickly obtain an idea of a difficult composition which 
hey cannot read at sight and get in all the notes at 
the same time. Their minds take in the import of the 
music through their eyes, but their ears do not stop to 
listen whether their fingers produce the right sounds or 
not. There are many bright pupils who soon learn to 
form a mental conception of a musical phrase the 
moment the eyes fall upon it, taking it in as a whole at 
that. Your student may be one of this class. To cure 
her of the habit of playing without listening, two things 
may be done. First she should he made to do a great 
deal of slow practice, listening intently to every note. 
Second, she should memorize a great deal. This will 
force her to concentrate her attention upon what she 
is doing, and she will be obliged to fisten to every 
sound. Memorizing often comes difficult to this class 
of players, but by beginning with comparatively simple 
compositions, especially those simple in formal con- 
struction and not contrapuntal in character, and learning 


them phrase by phrase, she can gradually acquire skill 
and greatly improve her playing from every standpoint. 


REED ORGAN. 
“1. What should be taken up after finishing 
Landon's Reed Organ Method? 
“2. What etudes should be taken with the third 
and fourth grades of the Standard Graded Coarweae 

1. School of Reed Organ Playing, by Landon. This 
is in four volumes, and you would better begin with 
the second book, having already done the same author's 
Method. Velocity Studies for Reed Organ, by Theo- 
dore Presser, you will find a very valuable adjunct to 
your study. Laus Organi, in three volumes, is an excel- 
lent collection of pieces for reed organ. It will also 
be a good plan for you to send and get Graded Course 
of Study for Cabinet Organ, by M, S. Morris, a ten- 
cent booklet, which will provide you with a great deal 
of useful information. 

2. Czerny-Liebling, Book IT, First Study of Bach; 
Heller, Opus 47; Bach, Little Preludes; Heller, Opus 
46 and 45. Cooke's Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios, 
constantly. 


TROUBLE WITH TIME. 


“T haye a pupil who reads notes well but is very 
ragged in time, so that her playing makes one 
nervous. What can I do to help her?” HH, E, 


Give her a special course of study in time beating, 
especially away from the instrument. Make her count 
the various kind of time, speaking strong accents on the 
strong beats of the measure. Procure Exercises in 
Musical Rhythm, by Justis, and give her a thorough 
course of instruction in them, These are studied by 
tapping the exercises on the table with the finger, a 
pencil, or other convenient instrument. E-rerciscs in 
Time and Rhythm is also excellent, and it will be a 
good thing to take some work from both the books. 
Give her simple pieces on the piano and count aloud 
while she plays. Also make her count aloud the pieces 
as you play them. You will obtain much help from 
this. Do not forget that much depends on the strong 
beats being emphasized in all exercise work. Pupils 
must not only be taught to feel the regularly recurring 
beats within the measure, but the swing of the measures 
as balanced one against another. 


MUSIC AS A CAREER. 


“1. Is it possible with only_two hours a day to 
practice, and four hours on Sunday, to become a 
fine player? Being employed it is impossible to 
give more time, but wish to prepare myself for a 
musical career. 

“2. Should Czerny'’s Opus 299 be played up to 
the metronome mark? 1 find it difficult to compass. 

“3, Should I keep them in constant practice? I 
find at after dropping them for a few weeks T 
forget portions of them,” Dy Rs 


Many have become fine players with no more time 
for practice than you specify. Two hours used jntelli- 
gently will enable you to accomplish more than four 
hours employed in the manner of the average pupil. The 
work of the average player is listless and results are 
comparatively slow. It is astonishing how much such 
a pupil can accomplish when undertaking something in 
which he or she is earnestly interested. Many teachers 
owe their success to their ability to inspire this interest 
in their pupils, hence if you lay out your worl intel- 
ligently, and concentrate yourself upon it to the exclu- 
sion of every outside factor, give yourself up to com- 
plete absorption so that you completely forget yourself 
and the world, know nothing except the worl: in hand, 
you will then make progress that will surprise you. 
The only question is, can you do this? Tt seems to be 
possible to but few. Men of genius tell us that their 
great work has heen accomplished in no other way. If 
necessary to them, how much more so to people who 
may not have genius. This absorption may be one of 


the characteristics of genius as is maintained by many. 
If so you will find it a good thing to imitate. Proceed 


with your work in this manner, and at the end of a 
year you will be able to determine the value of what 
you are accomplishing. You can hardly do it in less. 
Secure a first-class teacher and give yourself up 
explicitly to his directions. 

2. The metronome marks on Czerny’s etudes were 
made before the old fashioned pianos with actions so 
light that you could almost blow a key down with the 
breath had been supplanted by the modern instruments 
with their heavy actions. Liebling in his selected Czerny 
studies has made new markings more in accord with 
the necessities of a modern piano action. Many of the 
old markings are too fast. 

3. Keeping up a repertoire and keeping everything in 
practice you have been over are two things. Your 
repertoire should be small, requiring only a limited 
amount of time to keep it in order. The object of your 
etudes and exercises is to enable you to accomplish a 
certain definite result, acquire a certain amount of 
facility. Having brought this about they have fulfilled 
their function. Reviews of the more important ones 
are essential, Certain advanced etudes must become a 
part of your life. But in the earlier stages many of 
the etudes you use to climb by do not need to be 
reverted to again. Even though you find that you 
stumble over them somewhat, yet in their practice you 
have acquired a facility that will enable you to pass 
on to something more difficult. Therefore do not worry 
over the point you raise in question 3. Simply be sure 
as you progress that you have secured everything pos- 
sible out of each etude for your immediate good, 


A CHOPIN WALTZ. 


“Will you please tell me how the first movement 
of Chopin's Waltz in A Flat, Opus 42. should be 
played; whether in triplets, giving the idea of two- 
four time with the right hand, or should it be played 
the straight three-four time with both Sra 

GA, 


This is an example of cross rhythm producing one 
of those vague effects of which there are so many in 
modern music. The right hand part should not be 
played as triplets, although it sounds that way as 
many play it, particularly when the left hand part 
almost vanishes out of hearing. Again the page often 
sounds absurdly mechanical; the melody thumping along 
absolutely expressionless. It cannot be played in an 
interesting manner unless with perfect ease and free- 
dom of execution. Young players rarely acquire this 
in cross rhythm, hence the general stiffness of the 
result. The only way to acquire this freedom is to 
practice the page a great deal as an exercise with two 
notes in the right hand against one in the left. This 
will give eventual mastery of the notes. Work up the 
requisite speed in this manner, then add the accents to 
the melody notes, playing otherwise with the same even- 
ness of touch, The feft hand must be kept very dis- 
tinct although very light, the whole passage being 
leggiecro, Now try and feel the melody as in two- 
measure phrases, the first note with the proper amount 
of accent for a leggiero passage, the second melody 
note lighter, the next with a secondary accent, and the 
fourth very lightly. Let your audience feel this 
phrasing throughout the passage, and it will assume 
intelligence at once, instead of the flat monotony we 
so often hear. It is this phrase rhythm that will make 
the music intelligible, the first beat of each two- 
measure phrase beginning with a very appreciable 
accent, although not enough to spoil the leggiero effect. 


Tr is reported of Godard's Second Mazurka that it 
was originally composed for a drug manufacturer to 
give ay as a premium witha certain concoction he 
was launching on the market. The druggist rejected 
the work on the plea that it was “too difficult.” The 
manuscript was afterwards seen by a publisher who 
accepted it at once. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME—T. PRESSER. 

Mr. Theodore Presser’s variations on Home, Sweet 
Home were written in 1882, while he was still actively 
engaged in pianoforte teaching. They were especially 
designed to prove acceptable to students at young ladies’ 
seminaries. These variations will make as good and 
as taking a,show piece to-day as at the time they 
were originally written, They are now republished 
in a new and revised edition. This number should 
be played in the style of a Gottschalk piece, with 
much expression and with all ornamental passages 
light and brilliant. Grade VI. 


a0 


ORIENTALE—W. C. E. SEEBOECK. 


The composer, W. C. E, Seeboeck, was born in 
Vienna in 1860, settled in Chicago in 1881 and died 
there in 1906. He was an accomplished pianist and a 
polished writer. Orientale is one of several Airs de 
Ballet written shortly before his death.. It is an ex- 
tremely characteristic composition, beautifully con- 
trasted throughout. Grade V. 


ORFA GRANDE POLKA—L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 

Gottschalk’s life and works are comprehensively 
treated in another department of this issue. Orfa 
Grande Polka is one of the least difficult of his com- 
positions, which has been popular for many years. It 
js an excellent example of the concert polka written 
in brilliant and showy style, one of those pieces which 
when well played sound more difficult than they really 
are. Grade V. 


SONG OF THE BROOK—H. D. HEWITT. 

This is an excellent characteristic piece, having edu- 
cational value, by an experienced American composer 
and teacher. The graceful left hand melody should 
stand out strongly against the rippling arpeggios of the 
right hand. Although the thirty-second notes are in- 
dicated to be played legato, the effect will be more 
brilliant and characteristic if they are slightly detached. 
Grade IV. 


INDIAN FLUTE CALL AND LOVE SONG— 
T. LIEURANCE. 

A well-known composer and educator, in speaking 
recently of the work of Thurlow Lieurance, commented 
upon its “naturalness.” Mr. Lieurance has taken the 
Indian Music as he found it, and his transcriptions 
preathe the true spirit of all out-doors. The Indian 
Flute Call and Love Song is a new and charming 
arrangement of some aboriginal thematic material, 
which will well repay careful study. Grade IV. 


DIALOGUE—J. H. ROGERS. 


Dialogue is one of a set of three pieces, fresh from 
the pen of the well-known American composer and 
teacher, Mr. James H. Rogers. Mr. Rogers always 
has something to say, and says it well. These new 
pieces are jn his best vein. Dialogue as its name 
implies, is a song without words in which two voices, 
a soprano and baritone, take part, in duet style. Tt 
will afford an excellent study in touch and in the sing- 
ing style of delivery. The two leading voices must both 
be brought out well and must contrast, while accom- 
panying passages must be slightly subdued. Grade 


Tuy. 


HOMAGE A BEETHOVEN—A. ADAM. ; 
The composer, Adolphe Adam (1803-1856), is chiefly 
known nowadays by his celebrated Christmas Hymn, 
oO Holy Night, He was a professor in the Paris Con- 
servatoire and wrote many successful operas, also 
i jano pieces and songs. The minuet entitled, Homage 
@ Beethoven, is a hitherto unpublished piano piece. Tt 
an excellent piece of workmanship, written in the 


is ve 4 
he classic masters. Grade 111%. 


style of t 
ROSE OF ANDALUSIA—J, F. COOKE. 

The enchanting Spanish rhythms, so suggestive of 
he fanguid yet emotional people of that wonderful 
eater of sunshine, flowers, romance and beautiful 
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women, have been in great vogue of late. Players have 
discovered that these rhythms are not nearly so difficult 
to execute as some of the syncopated rhythms which 
characterize the national music of other countries 
While Mr. Cooke’s composition is composed of three 
simple melodies, easily within the grasp of the third 
grade pupil, it will be found useful to teachers becaus 
it sounds more difficult than it really is, and at the sa: a 
time it makes a very pleasing and instructive cha me 
from the regular “square cut” piece, lacking the fi el 
fascination of an individual rhythm. Do age pla nae 
piece too fast. In the third section (key of C) cae 
the melody in the left hand very languidly. imi Poe 
a guitar in the accompaniment. Grade IL Bae 


LOTUS BLOSSOMS—F, A. WILLIAMS 
Mr. Frederick A. Williams is a talented i ane 
composer and teacher whose works have been - pee 
cessful. Lolus Blossoms is one of his most - very suc- 
positions. It is a waltz movement in the eure com= 
style which will prove useful and takin Ick running 
study purposes or recital work. Grade Ti cither for 


OL’ UNCLE MOSE—M. CROSBY 

This is one of a set of Plantation Scenes } é 
known American woman composer, Marie res the well- 
Unele Mose suggests an ancient Southern Rack or 
the “Uncle Tom” type. The introductio arky, of 
measures of Old Kentucky Home adds nm of a few 
happily reminiscent touch. Grade Ur @ Poetic and 


TUNING UP—G. L. SPAULD 
The text furnished by the compo TING, 
to the interpretation of this jolly Poser gives a clu 
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The Need for Fine Toned Instruments 


By RITA 


A piano, the most important of the 
modern instruments, is the lineal de- 
scendant—through various forms of up- 
right, grand and square—of the harpsi- 
chord. This, in turn, had its origin in the 
Primitive contrivance ca‘led a clavichord, 
which was borrowed from the harp 
family. The thrumming of strings aves 
the second adaptation of the musical in- 
stinct—the original reed-blowing — pro- 
pensity being the progenitor of the 
interesting family of wood-winds and 
brass. While the “string effort,” at that 
stage of development, was an almost 
unrecognizabie attempt to imitate ihe 
lovely legato of a beautiful singing volce, 
nevertheless that was the aim. Through 
generations of persevering inventors tus 
idea has slowly been evolving. e 

The “tin-panny” tinkle and uncertainty 
of pitch of the earlier piano forms was 
regulated by the displacement of rawhide 
strings and insufficient resonance ae 
vision, with steel strings and a nicer a 
justment of spacing. In comparative y 
recent years the hammers, instead © 
being covered with elk skin, are felted. 
This felt is made from sheeps’ wool, and 
there are two especial qualities to Dees 
Sired in it, First, it should be oe 
Matted together, that is, the fibre supe 2 
be closely connected to insure wee 
Quality, as, if it be only loosely dpa! 
the continual pounding of the oe 
against the steel strings will cut the He 
Of the felt. But with this thorough ma’ : 
ting, a pronounced elasticity is also i 
dispensable to enable the hammer 4 
Tebound from the string quickly enous 
to permit of immediate, free nt etd 

he art of making good piano felts cor 
Sists of the difficult combination of these 
two requirements. The tone of Si se 
depends largely upon the material use 
its hammers, and when this fabric * {ure 
fated during the process of manufac es 
the effect is to burn the fibre, and “ife 
Sequently to destroy the elasticity and ‘i e 
of it to a great degree. The tone of ie 
Instruments in which these badly see 
elts are used is metallic, shrill and eo 
Capable of being properly sustained ne 
Modulated after the manner of the pee 
Voice. On the other hand, pianos 1" wea 
Correctly made felt is used a ae 
More appealing, sonorous tone, anc far 
Vibrancy and carrying power are 
&reater, 


s over- 


QuaLITY. 


FIND A sINGING VOICE 
t, find one 


When choosing an instrumem ine 
With a Singing voice-quality, and thet : 
Sect it, The felt of the hammers oe 

€ firm, of fine texture, and clampee the 
Fi Close to the point of contact ee ae 

tin, ssi o prev’ nee aes 
tH ne as possible to prevent SP #6, bee 
€adened or off pitch. wet 
Mechanism of the hammer. 1 and 
Joinings it has, the more concentrated ve. 
Continuous will be the sound waves. ae 
sures the best timbre. AN interrupt é, 
Lowey slight, makes a great ae we 
All wooden parts, which, eae 
Sect of dampness are prone to i in 
*Te protected by the best en the 
Some cases, the wooden bar to wie i ter 
‘ammers are attached, is soaked 1” ye 


‘ sion, wnt 
suring the process of construction, i 
Is ‘ fter tn4 
. completely sodden. Af and then 


te Tied, soaked again om soil Be ot 
vsed in a metal rod. This 80" ™ oo ae. 
<Mtative insures the continuance | ae 
"table quality, The overtone action 


yre- 


BREEZE 


tained by using the iron frame combined 
with an overstrung scale was perfected 
by the Steinway family and is now used 
in all standard makes. This invention is 
one of the great scientific triumphs of the 
century, as formerly the treble notes were 
divided from the rest by a complete 
break in the resonance, occurring some- 
where in the scale between C and F sharp 
above middie C. This vast improvement 
marks the pinnacle of perfection to which 
the manufacturers have brought this in- 


strument, 


A TONE THAT INSPIRES. 


A lovely tone may inspire a student by 
the very sweetness of its appeal, just 
as one personality instinctively draws 
another. Listen for your instrument to 
call you. It should arouse the imagina- 
tion, free the fancy. It must sing! If 
jit does not then it is poorly made, 

Music is rapidly becoming an almost 
indispensable branch of education. People 
are realizing that the advancement of this 
art means an involuntary turning from a 
state of artificial culture to the whole- 
some basic impulses—for music expresses 
F which is the main-spring and 
11 forms of enjoyment, and 
as it were, to the great 
stronghold tower we are So Sree 
rearing—intelligence. The cultivation. o 
this means of expression awakens i 
sensibilities and develops the mental 
; along subconscious, therefore 
lines with the impulses. The 
personalities of each 

more rounded and 
satisfying both to the individual himself, 
to those with whom he comes in 
pias Also the general inspiration de- 

A 5 ic gives intellectual lever- 
are ton eee ieee to the necessarily 
pie anying spirit of materialism of this 
pacts age. ‘What we need in our day 
pense nical ingenuity is a fuller realiza- 
= rE this fact. Every child should be 
sie some pranch of the art whether 
ee arkedly talented or not, for it 
pao n his mind more quickly than any 


emotion, 
amplifier of a 
the corner-stone, 


powers 
harmonious, 
result is that the 


i ne 
generation becom 


contact. 


u 
ier quence which can be brought to 
oth 
beat. in the history of the 


Never before 
world have the 
expression — 

hh perfection. ha 
sere good formative influ- 

: through the sensa- 

hildren, for 

ence iP nappiness (this has been demon- 
nee 1 scientifically) the life powers are 
Seen conserved but enhanced, and the 
oe of increasing exhilaration to be 
nove this study is a distinct 
acial longevity. , 
ay to engender the love of music 

Or ia | at the disposal of a child the 
is to oe agreeably toned instrument. 

a g Dy ee 
: oA ntion will oftentimes be focused 
ie a hearing a pleasing sound, when 
throuky se stirs him; then he will try 
nothing i it, From that phase onward 
ay a a ; if properly stimulated, is 
Bis ontenes nations recognized 


ae he older 5 aS 
assured. 7 and carefully instilled the 
this P i 


Through its influence the 
Cpt aeg inspired to cotirageous 
Wie segression of which in sub- 

. eaaatees deeds made their 
cel reat. wou are weaving soul 
conn andl the choice of your instru- 
stuffs ig 


mechanical devices for 


ral 1 been brought to a 
musica! 


itch of such 
cae is certainly a 


use 


Jove 
young 1 
thoughts, t 


lowy visions its 


he shac 

through t i fully: 
ment ei Choose it carefully: 
power © agon for your choice. 


know the Te 
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One reason why Kranich & Bach 
pianos last for generations is be- 
cause all the ‘‘skeleton” rims are 
trimmed and fitted by experienced 
men, 


Notching the bridge on the sounding board 
is another operation where human skill and 
experience count for much in producing fine tone. 
In our factory it is done by men some of whom have 
been with us for a quarter of a century. 


Kranich & Bach 
Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Creafed with thousands of bits of wood, felt and glue—materials of little natural per- 
manence—the attainment of LASTING EXCELLENCE in piano construction is one of 
ihe moet marvellous examples ce Hee ingenuity in the world’s history, and is insured 

n most pleasing measure only through the time-honored Kranich & Bach policy of 
BUILDING EVERY PART of the instrument from start to finish under one soot and 
under watchful supervision that demands mechanical perfection in every detail, no 
matter how minute—a policy followed by no other man- 
ufacturer of high-grade player pianos. 


Supreme 
in Tone and 
Artistic Merit 


The address of the Kranich & Bach dealer hearest 
to you will be sent on request, together with a 
copy of our beautiful Golden Anniversary booklet 
entitled “Fifty Years of Kranich & Bach Quality.” 


KRANICH & BACH 


237 East 23rd Street - e- New York City 


BEGINNER’S BOOK Pinctorte 


By THEODORE PRESSER Price 75 Cents 


HE latest work along lines of elementary instruction. The material used 
is entirely fresh and is presented in an attractive manner. It is intended 
for the veriest beginner; little tots just out of kindergarten. A very large 

note is used in the early part of the book. Questions and answers are given to 
clinch every subject. Writing exercises are introduced at the very start. 

The utmost care has been given to every part of the work to make it as nearly a 
perfect Beginner’s Book as it is possible to make. A trial of this new book is 
earnestly solicited by all who have to deal with elementary piano instruction. 
Liberal discounts. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712-14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


School of the 


IMPORTANT TO ALL SINGERS 


THE VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Latest and Best Word in Voice Building 
By EDMUND J. MYER i 


A practical, common-sense system, based upon nature’s laws or demands, for the study and develop- 
ment of the singing yoice—principle following principle in logical sequence. This’ book isborn of the 
author’s many years of practical and successful studio experience. Tt aims to give to the vocal profes- 
sion, for the first time in print, the movements upon which the whole system is based: the singing move- 
ments, the necessary physical exercises, and the nerve calisthenics. Its object is to develop the singer 
physically and yocally. The beginner, the more experienced singer, and the busy teacher will all find 
material and infor: ion of the highest value in this book. For the young teacher just starting out or 
for .self-instruction, it will prove indispensable. In addition to the physical exercises, and the nu- 
merous singing exercises in musical notation, the book is copiously illustrated throughout. The book 
is handsomely printed and substantially bound in flexible cloth. Price, $1.00, “4 

iladelphia, Pa. 


THEO, PRESSER CO., 1712-14 Chestnut St., Ph 


THE NEW ORGANIST 4 @llectigg.@e eWwarnine 2" 
Price, $1.50 


This volume contains original compositions by Mr. Whiting, as well as transcriptions and arrange- 
ments from standard works by classic and modern masters. ‘They are’ carefully pedaled and registered 
throughout, with all the essential editing, thoroughly practical. Among the original ‘pieces by Mr. 
Whiting ar 

Prelude in C minor; Postl 

ian March” by Berlio: 


G: Pastorale in. F; ‘Postlude in C. ‘The transcriptions include 
ndante” from “Symphony No. 1" by Beethoven, (Romanze”” by 

“Adagio” by Haydn, “Be Not Afraid’ from Mendelssohn’s “Eliza,” Handel's “March” from 
Saul,” “Fugue in E flat” by Bach, Rossini’s “Charity,” and others, It is printed frony large oblong 
plates, handsomely bound in cloth: 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please montion THE BYUDE when addressing our advortivers. 
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Perfect Beauty 
‘The fashion of the present day demands 
that the complexion of the well-groomed 
woman shall be clear and of snowy white- 
ness. The regular use of 


GOURAUD’S 


Oriental 
Cream 


will bestow the charms that are so ad- 
mired in a fashionable woman. Gouraud's 
Oriental Cream is a liquid powder, far 
surpassing the dry powders that have to 
be applied so frequently to gain the de- 
sired effect. It whitens, softens and 
clearstheskin. Itis absolutely free from 
grease and consequently does not encour- 
age the growth of hair. 


At Druggists and Department Stores. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON, Props. 
37 Great Jones St. New York 


The Most Popular Perfume 
in Daily Use 


INDISPENSABLE ON EVERY DRESSING-TABLE 


Bath and Toilet 


always use the genuine 


MURRAY @ 
LANMAN’S 
Florida Water © 


4) imitations of this delicious perfame 
are numberless, but it has 
never been equalled. 


FT REFRESHES AND DELIGHTS 


a2 docs no othor, 


Always look for the Trado MarR, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


KEMP 
PANNAN ee : 


Porfamers 


of! 


re mitiled for six cents in stamps, 
pees aie booklet, * Health and Beauty. 


ee 
From Us to You, at Factory Price 


You S. early asmuch as. 

the Instrument costs. y 
Wipe payments, select your own 
terms. 
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The Music Lover's Digest 


The Best in Musical Literature from Everywhere 


‘Tue Erupe’s monthly scrapbook of paragraphs worth re-reading, selected, per- 
chance, from yesterday’s mail, from the continent, the latest book, or from some old 
and rare tome, as the case may be, giving our readers the cream of reading from 5 
contemporary journals in all languages, et from the most stimulating books. x 
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Millions of Melodies. 


When he is hurried on he begins to make mi 
Ir we take the chromatic scale, consisting nee 


takes, mainly because his eye obtains 
S a a 


blurred instead of f 
of twelve different notes, we find the number )\tngj ould Wa"? impression of 
notation. It should be understood. that ue 


of possible permutations very much greater a 3 

still, The first note may be chosen from any tee oe taking it for xranted that the pupil 

of the twelve, the second from any of the een e iechnten ability to play what , 
s, and that we are dealing only with the 


the wen fete aud's0 on." By the simple alge. tual reading. Other things 1 
* ~ “to Student who can form in ‘the ate ee the 
Shortest time 


braic law of permutations, we have only to accurate mental 

ae BUA abc aaiiers do ai a0s ci v ‘ura ental image of the , 

2, together to find the total number of ar- hn ell ee othe. ‘best sight-players Were 
Mc Mick in the London Musicat World. 


rangements, ‘To save the reader the trouble 
of working this gut, and to gratify the lover 
of statistics, it may be said that the number 
igs somewhere about 479,001,600. No note 
is repeated in any of these arrangements. 
Add to the twelve the octave of the tonic 
of the seale, and the number of variations 
(still without repeating the same note) ex- 
coeds 6,000,000,000, It is possible to repeat 
any of the notes twice or thrice, even in 
juxtaposition, without appreciable monotone, 
und by so doing, the total becomes greater 
still. Of course many of these variations, 
ag in the case of the chant, would be quite 
worthless; but, on the other hand, by the 
introduction of rhythmic changes, it will be 
seen that the resources of melody and rhythm 
combined are infinite, inexhaustible. 

Hence, it would appear, there is no valid 


How Liszt was Induced to Play 


“BEGIN by putting th 
sarkest corner of the Sty me aN 
, Savy. things on it, Then ery 
you have asked him jn +] ot hea 


him play, and Perhaps we 


no one went into th 
Hatzfeldt began talking alone (oom). h 
the beautiful fetes ae Covet the empire and 


body of any aistinen: Compiegne, ww 


excuse for attempting “to depose melody y ion here any- 
SeeUse, one TE ts refreshing to find 0 literature was Inviteds SY ,Pranch of art 
that composers like Verdi, Rossini, Weber, CMVersation to som, +, Hatzfelat lod the 


played his waltzes with wees whe 


ment, that no one ha 
Offenbach and hig ae 
ticularly when he hi: 
ue AUereeeeens co 

e were a piano— reaver 
There was none apparentl. ne : t 
corner ; but so many t¢ He 
evidently never meant. t 
moved toward it. Liszt i 
Comtoss A. if it could beige 


Schubert, Beethoven, Gounod, 1 Strauss 


t n entrain, g 
S ever attained 
lodies—one @ 1 
ad improvised 4 
uldn't quite re 


Schumann, 
Ilaydn, Mozart, Auber_and Balfe still retain 
their hold upon the affections of true music- 
lovers.—C. A, Davirs in Lhe Monthly Musi- 
cal Record (London). 


The Personality of Rossini. 
BroGraruprs have yet to do justice to the 

personality of Rossini, especially that of the 

Rossini of the later years. Concerning his 


youth, beaming and buoyant, and full of se wld by. 

that sense of the ephemeral of whieh Whist- Were quickly removed, gest 4, 

ler s ‘busy pens have left us vivid pic. 994 played’a few barg int Zfeldt sat 

tures. We find that he was not a great fashion. In rathoy 

scholar. He flourished in a day when chro- After a moment Lig 

matics were served out in homeopathic doses. not quite that.” ih { said: “No 

He knew just enough counterpoint with which scated himself “at L atafeldt got wu 

to write operas. He was cariecatured by three bits of sone piano, play ps 

Heethoven and Schubert, He sang songs for talking to Hatogesi:ot, Waltzes, then, OW 

Italy, and moved about careless and debon- over the kage eidt. let his fingsct’ 

air, Indeed, carelessness is as characteristle nocturne Ginn and by degrees es 

of him as the labo’ sketch-books are of was yery cueie wild Hungarian?! > 

Beethoven, This, perhaps, music @ Ia they wore male oe nls fingers looker es 
Z Yellow jyor ed 


mode. The’ song of the gondolier at a Vene- 
tian regatta, the chorus of the people in the 
market square were near to his heart. _Con- 
sider him from a hundred different positions 
and you will be disappointed. As a laughing 


long, and of course jhon Ory as if 
ae Se thera waeun? 80 thin - 
or eXeeution in his pave, Wasn't any at and 
ees man, but a fab s tnerength 
e Navi ver « | 
he snide “Gye ever heard, wa 


4 fs " “Oh, wel 

composer, far removed from the introspective fingers had » Well, T he got 
philosopher and weaver of problems, he fills a Sao ey Music Io: k tl uy 
i in Iilosopher at WADDINGTON in Seribaget mm," 8 old 


a certain place, If he be a 
all, he is a laughing one. While other: 
wr ing with great questions, he was mov- 
ing from town to town like a butterfly from 
flower to flower. In his music we may see 
the vineyards, olive groves and orange blos- 
soms of the south, the fair fields and laugh- 
ing sun of Touraine. His name suggests soft, 
comfortable things—things which give pleas- 


s were York). 


Rubinstein’ 

s Met 

Tone, hod of Sustaining 
Nowavays all Si 
have Lessne are an 
ie player-piano, 


-breaki 
aking 
vile fo. ys 


ure. Perhaps he could say with Theophile form al r, mach} 
Gautler that gold, marble and purple de- sages oo athe. form Toe ines 
lighted him; he rejoiced in brilliance and No wonder peoudis y 

pr, bees 


color, if not in solidity.—D, C. Parker in 
The Musical Standard (London). 


Playing at Sight oe make the poor 
Tue ability to play well at sight is of geloped ant some of 


such vital importance to every pianist that four Weaker 
itis very surprising to flud how little serous mucho ancy eth), on 
attention has been given to the teaching of insignificant wp (tte 
sight-playing. Of course, there are many ex- Ne tes ie mieteh 
cellent coliections of graded material for this technical] sult! of the new 
DUIDORE,, but such material, by itself, is not jing inten Planist is 
sufficient, Sallite 7 Ye n 
From among the many possible causes of tie peeiene rapidity 
poor sight-playing we will single out one, automatic nt Pianist ea 
hamely, detec r of observation, or, “But. there ‘ 


in other words, inability of the eye to take g : One thi 
i cirekly alt the details of a complex form, stil! the unrestrained aeenk 
It is common knowledge that if several this ‘realy coM: the sins 
people are allowed a brief glance at a table oyeign, at, Be rémaing W&!ne tonch 
covered with a miscellaneous collection of arti cialfy muse PELR pertoctign USPUted "gl? 
cles, and are then asked to name quickly as Now: more Rees how his 22 = SOys 
many of the articles as they can remember, for ‘the pian pat ever, it wil, Pree Spe- 
some will give an almost complete list, while singer any Mst to strive ye Le necess im, 
others will remember only a yery small pro- taining “and oe desteumontaye, C™ulate ate 
portion of the total number, The widely dif- will not oun WOdWating or ast in the the 
fering results thus obtained are due to vary- Trow eee tls Chee the tone’, SUs- 
ing powers of observation, One person oh- Mane 6, 8¢¢omptish thagg ™Pertlea,” 1 he 
tains a kind of mental photograph of the strike a bre of the best «, : 
whole contents of the table, whereas another will he. aston itl an : 
remembers cl only a few of the more of the spestiga and 
conspleuous articles, the rest being simply a even wien tik sts, in ou 
blur. F  aaeiinea he vibvati atic} 
IF ctiy the democtitng Bolas ood in nmnstey Coe. Of the petat Awa 
ox 3 R ne is good in musie, prolong — it I _ pedal won 
and It i8 an interesting experiment to make the duration of eastein Caken 
three or four pupils glance quickly at a few soft  caressin ot 8 note ag “tht pron 
bars of music sind then write down what they as the vibration ctbbing. of Uitwm gyelous 
remember. ‘The results will be found both it the aaa te began to won the key OUsh 
amusing and instructive, Practically any ieate RREME WAS Droughe TED. py gIUSt 
student cin play correetly at sight if be is have noticed t] Band you? Tirthon Neh 
allowed to go ¥ slowly, tige he has to his cloyon se the prolonpdtaly ye 
time to observe every detail of the music. Prasi in Musto ata ti Ration youd 
aa Ame, On > dur 
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ELEMENTS 


OF MUSIC 


A PRIMER OF FACTS ABOUT MUSIC 


Questions and Answers on the Elements 
of .Music 


site ariel By M. G. EVANS 

S ittle work is more than a primer: 
it JS @ compact little ‘musical encyclopedia, 
beticnect matter being presented not alpba- 
the tudt but progressively, beginning _ with 
tabulated ees of music and ending with @ 
subject Free emma of Musical History, each 
through te o8 elucidated and explained 
questions he medium of a series of practical 
of Music, ea answers covering the Elements 
Chords. ete otation, Time, Scales, Intervals. 
Form, Instra: Phrasing, Accent, Ornaments: 
Terms aagruments, Voice, Orehestra, Foreign 
grouping dp Musical History, with a graded 
intended forts these subjects. ‘The work is 

ve’ for the use of Teachers and Stu- 


dents, 
Sent for Examination Price, 50 cents 
G ? mre 
By rae) S CATECHISM OF MUSIC 
PreapBON CHAMBERS KILLOUGH 
musie in S the fundamental principles | 9 
lated ty 4,Simple and concise manner, calcu 
thorough implant a desire for a wide a 
music, pecquaintance with the theory ° 
of que long work is arranged in the form 
mentary No and answers concerning Ele 
Scales,” Key gion Time Values, Intervals: 
bellishmenis’ GhOrds. Abbreviations and Em 


it is also While intended for class work 
ing Without aPted to the needs of one study 


Sent for @ teacher, 
Baa Price, 50 cents 
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WRITING BOOKS FOR MUSIC PUPILS 
of Writing Exercises for 


Complete Course 
nowledge of Musical Notation 


quiring a Ky 
By CHARLES w. LANDON 


Practicg 

hy thing cal ana intelligible presentation ° 
intent, 8 treater in musical notation. The 
erest angctted in a manner calculated t¢ 
w even t st pupil + 
in BG geitheut ¢ SvoueS Gat the exe: 
ADI reaqoeeks Will become a eorrect 
mental, Blank pagec@usic vocal or inst 
Usic includ Pages with lines for writin# 

Sent for Ex ded in each book. = 
‘amination, Price, Complete, 50 cents 


B 
‘ooks I and Il, each, 30 cents 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC 
M. H. CUMMINGS 


on 


resented at the ep 
not DY’ Lines “Ne pitch of sound fs Ty 
¥6 “ite “8 and spaces and Ue 


eb 
teach Students °s,{8 Intended for plano, ® 
t ing classes "2d is a valuable al us 
t usefuy list in musical theory. Ther 


ent on Ena the work <@mnation questions a 
XaintnarRee 
Price, 50 cents 


WRITING BOOK 
y EUGENE F. MARKS 


or Musi 
» Uarmony [Xeteises and Ruies in Dict 
Music “Wo, Theory, with practic, 
orniting. “Handy in tory 
Us mak for, notation | to 
me: King it poss! 
PPosite FeMoranda. tutes, suggestions, 
Ves, alusicai matter writte2 
Per Manwapcontains directions oy, 
Signs Wack of writing the, chs 
"Sed in musical notatlo 


» 25 cents 
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PRIME c 
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racti 
ge ait Exercises for Acquiring # 
© Rudiments of Music 


y S. MORRIS 
< ike the place of a writing 
'Cticn fq LUPHL the necessary me 
Yr 2 Yr writing: the vers 
igns, and exerds, 
and meauings hte: 
7 Le Poa be used advil i's, 
ENE fon es Plineg Mt ton to clarke? 
‘or Examination to Piano Students.” 
Price, 20 ce" 
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Editor for June 


MR. D. A. CLIPPINGER 


PRACTICAL VOICE CULTURE. 

Voice training presents two ashe ea 
seeming opposition to each other. ae 
aspects are, in fact, sO unlike that teac! a 
of singing must accept one or the ne 
To attempt to follow both is Tike per 
to serve two masters, a proposition which 
we are told is attended with considerable 
difficulty, istal- 

The ae may be thus cry sa 
lized: Is singing physiologic or ales a 
logic? Is it mechanics or art? ae eS 
long to physics or to «esthetics an 
singer a mechanic, an anatomist, OT r 
artist? In short is singing a science co} 
an art? This is important. moe 
Operates at all times according ae 
and is therefore mechanically exact. tts 
there is no poetry in mathemee™ less. 
Operations are cold-blooded, passion “= 
merciless, relentless ; 


without attraction, 
emotion, sympathy or feeling. ee 
is the sum total of mathematical prot we 
In all art, especially that OSs taste, 
find such governing elements fess eini0" 
beauty, fancy, imagination, ape RS 
tion, etc. things which defy the re a pure 
of science, and yet without i 
singing tone never could be procuce’ 5 
Thus it will be seen how difficu! 
for those who regard sin f those 
to accept the mechanical d id 
who study the voice in a 
talk learnedly about the 7 
certain results of their inves 


ging as 
jctum © 
laboratory 4 
nore or less tine 
tigations. 


WHY? 
Why the insistent demand | that the 
artist be scientific? A aa an artist 
physicist prove himself to 


‘ to his de- 
before we attach any A eee yf the 


ductions would be equally he scien- 
artist must be a scientist, then navity io} 
etemust.te an artist. The 2° re dif- 
art an activity © one field. 
Cig ie a ide ats legitimate fiel 
Why attempt to make one 
other? The activity of art 15 as is ideal- 
boundless as the universe. ai 
istic. Tt deals with the mater? 
agination and feeling—thing® ° 
above and beyond the ae 
ence, Art cannot be brought wel 
peration of mathematical Soa ; 
Moment this is done it ceases ing 3 
and becomes mechanics- ee ar 
art, and the singing teacher singing are 


that the 


dmitting that all teachers ° roy the 
Not equally artistic does not Oc cientists 
Validity of the argument. jn mal 


Manifest considerable enthusiast” other: 

ing a similar admission FOF 5 

he work of the scient!s 

and no attempt is made ee 
n 


Tue, they contradi 
very age repudiates # 
oF the one preceding. 
this their books are f 
uy them as fast as they 
Not ohject to their know 
Object to the use they 
Make of it, 


i AAG 
e scientt! 
iH Notwithstat 
ascinating 2" do 
appear: 

o, t 
ledge: : 
would hav 


ENT. 
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nt is nothing sho 


e organ, 


THE VOCAL I 

The yocal instrume’ 
f marvelous. This littl 
{n inch and a quarter in le 
°F producing tone that @ 
Struments of and 


perhaps 
f = capable 
ongth. if inte 


wood 


drown, and its tone possesses a vital 
element that no manufactured instrument 
can ever approach. It is the aim of all 
instrument makers to approximate the 
human voice. It has taken ages of scien- 
tific study to produce an instrument which 
will give a mere semblance of that tone 
which the human voice produces spon- 
taneously and with no scientific knowledge 
whatever on the part of its possessor. 

To attempt to discover the action of 
every fiber, muscle and cartilage involved 
in producing tone and deduce therefrom 
certain tabulations resembling laws is an 
interesting pastime, but that it is useless 
in creating an artist every great singer 
of the world is a witness. No great 
singer ever Stops to consider the combina- 
tion of fundamental and upper partials in 
his tone. If he did it may be stated with 
mathematical certainty that he never 
uld be a great singer. If there be 
ng as scientific voice produc- 
achieved when the vocal 
mechanism is responding automatically to 
the singer’s concept of beauty and feel- 
Granting that the scientists have 
he exact function and action 
machine, which is overtaxing 
the attempt to produce 
lirect effort would kill the 

destroy the element of 

neity, prevent the production of the 
ple eta tone and end in disaster. 
De inles of this are, alas, too numerous. 
To insist on such a method of procedure is 
meer compelling architects to 


as intelligent as 
5 sn Ethics of the Dust as a text 
us! a 


book. 
THE NATURE 


The amount 
voted to proving 


wo 
such a thi 
tion it 1s 


ing. 
discovered 
of the vocal 
one’s . credulity, 
stich action by 4 
artistic instinct, 


OF THE INSTRUMENT. 
of time and energy de- 
what manner of instru- 
ean is or is not, can 

ment 6 VOC ae Why this outlay, 
hardly i hie pother? The vocal organ 
ints iy al organ. Why insist that it be 
ie tn ee * Suppose it does resemble 
arn reed, the double reed, the 
the oe » lips of the horn player, ete. 
Se it allow jt to remain what it is? 
ge! Sais that the voice is not exactly 
sel oF other instrument. Further, what 
Lee a nt it most resembles is of no 
ee ortance either to singer or 
vita ee here are other things far more 
teachers ig made clear to every un- 
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OCcAL INSTRUMENT. 
admitted by all who 
a successful teacher 
nature of the vocal 
“The two lips of 
e separated in the 


instrument 


glottis, which at 
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act of breathing, meet when preparing to 
produce a sound, and close the passage 
with the degree of energy demanded by 
the nature of the sound and the power 
with which it is to be emitted. Then 
being pushed upwards by the air, they 
give way and allow a portion of air to 
escape, but immediately return to their 
original contact and recommence the 
action. These intermittent emissions or 
explosions of air, when regular and 
rapid enough form a sound.”—(Hints on 
Singing, GARrcta.) 

This description, which undoubtedly is 
correct, shows how Garcia regarded the 
voice. But he made this knowledge no 
part of his teaching. He states that the 
Laryngoscope was of no value to him in 
teaching, that it only confirmed the con- 
clusions he had reached before he in- 
vented it. The great teachers of all 
times have not made mechanical knowl- 
edge of the voice the basis of their in- 
struction. He who continually talks 
physiology and mechanism to his pupils 
still lacks the point of view. He is not 
on the subject of voice training, and so 
far as results are concerned might as 
well be talking political economy. 

We are willing to admit that what the 
scientists say of the action of the vocal 
instrument in phonation is true and inter- 
esting, but they should be willing to admit 
that it will do the same thing when they 
are not watching it, that it always has 
done the same thing when guided by 
artistic sense and always will. Making 
physiology the basis of a subject which 
manifestly belongs to psychology, is some- 
thing we promptly refuse to do. 


NECESSARY KNOWLEDGE. 

What should one know in order to be a 
successful teacher of singing? At this 
point the scientist and the artist part 
company, for we shall be talking of 
things which form no part of his mental 
operations. We shall be talking of things 
which cannot be cognized by the physical 
senses, consequently do not exist to him. 
The form of the idea, the mental con- 
cept, hearing the tone before one sings 
it, the effect of feeling on tone produc- 
tion, the artistic sense, etc. These are 
things which form no part of a physical 
laboratory equipment, but we shall see 
that they are most important in training 
the singer. 

THE PROCESS. 

Training the voice is not a matter of 
physical development, nor can its prin- 
ciples be found in anatomy and physi- 
ology. Nature furnishes the instrument. 
We learn to play upon it. The knowl- 
edge of vocal anatomy, while most inter- 
esting, will come no nearet producing a 
singer than the knowledge of piano 
building will to producing a pianist. 

Training the voice is training the mind 
of the student. Good tone production 
and good singing are the results of 
mental training of a specific kind. There- 
fore the mentality of the student must 
be carefully studied, his habits of thought, 
his tendencies, his taste. These must be 
directed along right lines. The process is 
a quest for truth, a search for the beauti- 
ful. It is in the highest sense a moral 
process, for it is developing the best parts 
of the student’s nature. It so refines his 
taste that nothing coarse can he tolerated. 
This refining of his taste is what makes 
his ear so sensitive that it at once detects 
any imperfection in his tone quality. 
This is the most important thing in voice 
training, for without the sensitive ear the 
student is helpless, in that he has nothing 
to guide him, and without the sensitive 
car the teacher is worthless, because he 
is unable to guide the student. The re- 
fined taste is as potent and necessary in 
tone production as it is in singing. 


Playing with 
Emotion 


Do not overlook the need of a 
piano of emotional range if you 
would express emotion in your 
playing. Now, it is that rich 
timbre of the piano that ex- 
presses emotion, similar to that 
quality in the human voice which 
denotes depth of feeling. 


In fact, to express emotion 
in your playing, you must 


have a rich toned piano. 


HADDORFF 


The Piano with the “Homo” Vibrating 
Sounding Board 


In your quest for a rich toned piano, 
by all means examine the HADDORFF, 
the piano pre-eminent in this very 
quality. The special sounding board of 
this instrument yields an unusually rich, 
full, delightful tone for every note struck. 
It makes even the barest melody sound 
richer, while its harmonies render all 
HADDORFF music truly distinctive. 


Asa musical discovery, hear for your- 
self the wonderful HADDORFF. Write 
and we will tell you where you can see 
this piano in your city. We will also 
send you our interesting booklet. 


HADDORFF PIANO CO. 
406 Ethel St., ¢ Rockford, Il. 
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BEGINNING JUNE 15th 
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THE FORM OF THE IDEA, 

That an idea or concept has form 
seems to elude the scientific mind, but it 
is nevertheless true. Everything exists 
first as idea, and as idea it is most sub- 
stantial. Hegel’s definition of form as 
it appears to sight is “The realization in 
matter of an idea.” The material form 
can be destroyed, but the idea cannot, 
therefore it is the more substantial, 

The vocal instrument is Plastic and 
responds to the idea or concept of tone, 
To attempt to Produce a tone by 
mechanical directions without the guid- 
ance of the tone concept could never re- 
sult in a sympathetic tone. This direct 
control of the organism is inherently and 
fundamentally Wrong and invariably ends 
in failure. Everything involved in pro- 
ducing tone must be controlled by 
direction, the tone concept, 
tone if you please, which is 
form and which results in d 
pression. The vocal mechanis: 
correctly when it 
matically to the con 
ing tone. Such tor 
duced in any othe 
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freedom and the tone is always sym- 
Pathetic. It is largely a matter of what 
the teacher’s ear will stand without 
offence. 


THE AUTOMATIC RESPONSE. 

The idea that the voice never acts cor- 
rectly unless controlled by direct effort 
isa vagary due to a lack of constructive 
thinking. When there is no interference 
to prevent it the voice responds ac- 
curately and automatically to the consept 
of the singer. But this is a condition 
which rarely obtains, Almost invariably 
there is resistance in the vocal organ. 
This resistance is usually referred to by 
the term “Throaty.” It is not confined 
to the vocal chords but affects the 
pharynx as well, thereby impairing the 
quality of the tone. Resistance is what 
makes upper tones difficult. It is the 
voice teacher's arch enemy. It is con- 
Stantly confronting him. It arrives with 
the first pupil in the morning and goes 
away with the last one in the evening. 
They all have it in different degrees. 
Where they get it is of no importance. 
It is there and the teacher must show 
how to get rid of it. With interference 
Out of the way the voice practically places 


tear ere the sensitive ear is in evi- 
ence. If the teacher be lacking in this 
direction he wi 


ill allow the resistance to 
h the result that he never 
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THE BIG TONE. 

Tue number of overworked voices is 
so great, both in Europe and America, 
that it compels the inference that many 
teachers believe a big tone to be the aim 
and end of voice teaching. We frequently 
hear it argued that the big tone must 
come first and that the mezza voce will 
grow out of it, The large amount of 
vocal wreckage strewn along the way 
seems to have little effect in destroying 
this erroneous idea, notwithstanding every 
instance of ruined voice can be traced to 
the exploitation of this fallacy. About 
the only possible way to ruin a voice 1s 
to force it. That is, to attempt to secure 
Power and compass at once by force, not 
by growth. 

The number of instances which have 
come to our notice recently of splendid 
young voices sacrificed to ignorant haste 
1S alarming, and yet the game goes 
merrily on. 


THE CAUSE. 

What is responsible for it? A lack of 
Tefinement in the tone concept, or taste of 
the teacher, a desire to make a public 
showing and demonstrate a method that 
turns out artists in three months, to- 
gether with an utter lack of knowledge 
of the voice and a total disregard of its 
Possibilities backed by 2 conscience of 
Phenomenal elasticity, these must be held 
accountable for the continuation of this 
calamity, 

But the most discouraging feature 
this “get rich quick” system 15 that 
Propagates itself. The victim knowins i 
better way passes it along to others anc 
thus assists in bringing the profession 
into general disrepute. : 
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VOICE BUILDING. ae 
Singing teachers are numerous. | var 
builders are scarce. To begin with, the 
Teal voice builder must have such @ 7 
ned concept of tone quality that of 
listen to a forced tone is quite aie a 
the question, He must have not rate 
‘nowledge of the voice but that i “tas 
Patience which enables him, when ae 
egun to build the voice in toe re be 
to work carefully, conscientiously, a 
Satisfied to watch it grow. 
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full voice in the beginning invariably de- 
yelops resistance, and to continue singing 
with full voice would perpetuate and 
strengthen the habit and make restoring 
the voice a physical impossibility. One 
who has persistently forced his voice can 
never restore it or gain the right use of 
it if he be allowed to practice with full 
yoice. He must begin in the middle of 
the voice with a tone in which there is 
no resistance whatever, and it can be 
built only so fast as it can be done with- 
out developing resistance. And here 
should be corrected a fallacy that is in 
far too general acceptance, namely, that 
in order to produce a big tone one must 
use a thick register or mechanism. Ex- 
actly the opposite is the truth. When the 
tone is properly placed, or poised, with 
the right relation, or balance of the breath 
and the vocal instrument, there is no con- 
sciousness whatever of résistance. In 
fact, the tone seems scarcely to touch the 
throat. It is only by building the tone 
from which all tension, rigidity, interfer- 
ence, resistance, effort have been com- 
pletely eliminated that the student may 
hope to gain control of the real head 
voice. It is unfortunate that so few 
singers ever find the real head co 
They doubtless believe they have it hee 
jn reality they are forcing the middle 
voice up. The result is the hard, ae 
steady, unsympathetic tone so often hear 
when singers attempt to use the upper 
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of endless repetitions. The effect of this 
is to sensitize one’s nature and gain such 
control of one’s feelings that they respond 
instantly when called, 

The imagination is the most important 
faculty in interpretation, but it must not 
be regarded as a fixed quantity. It is 
capable of unlimited development, and 
this comes with its exercise along right 
lines, 

Technic is a necessary means to an end 
and when combined with an artistic 
nature the result is that most wonderful 
means of expressing human feeling—the 
Art of Singing. 


METHOD, 

Tue term Method is very largely mis- 
understood. Every teacher has his ideals, 
and these he tries to reproduce in his 
pupils. It is safe to say that all teachers 
succeed in the main in doing this. We 
cannot imagine a teacher going on from 
year to year without getting his pupils to 
produce the kind of tone he believes to be 
right. He will cast about until he finds 
some way of getting what he wants. 
Whatever this may be it is his method. 
Therefore it is perfectly proper to say 
that every man’s method is right because 
it produces what he wants it to produce. 
lf the product is bad, as is often the case, 
the man behind the method is wrong. 
His unformed taste, lack of artistic sense 
and musical judgment are such that crudi- 
ties in tone and style do not offend his 
ear, and he allows his pupils to believe 
they are right. His pupils in turn pass 
these things along to others and a kind 
of endless chain is established. Verily, 
there are wore things than method. 


NOTE-READING FOR SINGERS. 


F. W. WODELL. 


Ler us say that a carpenter knows all 
about how to build a house, and starts 
out in the morning to begin to do it. He 
forgets his tool basket. He has his 
knowledge with him, but he has forgotten 
his tools. The singer who cannot read 
by note is in an equally unsatisfactory 
position. He can sing—that is to say, he 
has a voice and the power to sing—but 
he is dependent upon some one else, or 
upon playing over the music with an 
instrument, ere he can use his voice on 
new pieces. If he is asked to take part 
in a duet or quartet, he is at once em- 
barrassed, and though much drilled “by 
ear,” is never to be depended upon. He 
is sure to get the note or the time wrong 
and make trouble at one point or another, 
He is, in other words “inefficient.” He 
cannot make the most of his vocal 
gifts and training, He cannot meas- 
ure up to modern “efficiency” re- 
quirements. And yet to learn to read 
by note is not a hard task. After the 
theory of notation has been mastered in 
a few weeks’ intelligent study, itis simply 
a matter of applying the knowledge 
gained, of practice. Every singer not a 
ready note-reader, should force himself 
to sustain a melody unaided by an instru- 
ment, against another voice, or another 
part played on an instrument. He should 
take every opportunity to sing in “parts” 
and always without accompaniment, if 
possible, Let him often choose, the 
“inner” parts, or exchange parts in two- 
part music. If one wishes to learn a for- 
eign language, perhaps the best plan is to 
go among those who speak nothing else 
and dwell there for a time. So if one 
wishes to read readily by note he must 
constantly take up new music and sing it 
without the aid of an instrument. 
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The Modern Organ Keyboard 


By EDWIN H. LEMARE 


Recently I urged a reform on the 
important question of organ touch,* and 
it is gratifying to note that at least one 
eminent English firm of organ builders 
has successfully adopted the suggestions 
I ventured to make. Other firms, how- 
ever, still retain the’ fatal and injurious 
spring key; and I fear that they will 
continue to do so until organists realize 
that these springs are a serious barrier 
to further technical advancement and 
point out their convictions to these organ 
builders. G 

In recent years, however, another bar- 
rier to artistic organ playing has been 
established, viz.: the exaggerated form 
of overlapping keyboards. This arrange- 
ment is really a snare which as yet is 
not recognized, even by some of our best 
organ players. 

The essentials of good piano or good 
organ technique are a perfectly free 
movement of the fingers and the wrist. 
Rapid and free finger and wrist move- 
ments have already been greatly affected 
by the fatal spring, to which is now add- 
“ed lack of space owing to the over-hang- 
ing keyboard. My further experience 
during the last two years assures me that 
such keyboards should be condemned for 
the following reasons: 

One reason why the keyboards have 
been brought closer and closer together 
has been owing to the delusion that 
“thumbing” would be made easier by so 
doing; but instead of being made easier 
by a greater overlapping of keyboards, it 
has in reality been made much more diffi- 
cult. We can dismiss the idea of the pos- 
sibility of “thumbing” on two rows below, 
as only a few odd notes here and there 
are ever possible. As a matter of fact, 
the thumb extends sufficiently below the 
rest of the hand to enable its use with 
the greatest ease, even when playing on 
the old keyboards, where there was no 
extension whatever of the naturals over 
the row beneath, “Thumbing” is a trick. 
and to utilize it successfully more knack 
is required than anything else. It cer- 
tainly has been made no easier by the 
further shortening of the distance hori- 
zontally between one row and another. 
We can therefore dismiss as of no im- 
portance the first supposed advantage. 

The second advantage claimed (par- 
ticularly with four manuals) is that the 
upper rows are brought nearer to the 
player than hitherto, and there is conse- 
quently less distance to cover when the 
arm is raised lowered from one 
manual to another, Th of cours 
would be logical if all things were equa 
but unfortunately they are not. In the 
first place free wrist movement not 
possible when playing chords on the black 
keys—or at least when the thumb has 
to be placed on a black key of such 


or 


is 
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chords—owing to the knuckles being 
wedged up against the overhanging row.* 
If the slightest staccato wrist movement 
is attempted, it must be attended by one 
of two results,—either “smudge of tone” 
or damaged knuckles. The player there- 
fore can never retain for any length of 
time the natural and correct position of 
the fingers and wrist, which have so fre- 
quently to be contorted in the vain attempt 
to obtain a clear and distinct touch. Let 
me give one example. Recently, during a 
recital I gave ‘in Germany, I had to play 
the Caprice in Bb of Guilmant on an 
organ with greatly overlapping keyboards. 
Every organist knows that this com- 
position is a noted example of “quick 
change work” from one manual to an- 
other. I found that it was practically 
impossible on this organ (as, alas, on 
many others) to play the Caprice at a 
reasonably fair tempo for the reason that 
most of the chords contained black keys; 
and to free the knuckles from the over- 
hanging row, it was necessary to bring 
the hands back towards the body, and 
then for them to travel in a semi-circle 
to the row above, and vice versa. 
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When the thumb of either hand had 
to be placed on a black key the manceuvre 


was even more difficult and entailed 
greater loss of time in transit. I always 
aim—as I trust do all my fellow students 
in the art—at clearness and distinctness 
of touch, without adopting the grossly 
exaggerated “staccato style.” On some 
occasions I have been compelled to 
change several pieces on a programme 
rather than to smudge certain passages, 
or take a chance of injuring my knuckles 
on the usual sharp edges of the over- 
hanging manual, Often it has been 
necessary to call in the assistance of the 
organ tuner who, with sand paper in 
hand, has smoothed off some of the dan- 
ger overhead. 

Taking it all around, the most comfort- 
able and practicable keyboard on which 
I have ever played is the one in the great 
Cavaillé-Coll organ in the Albert Hall, 
Sheffield, of which I give a sketch. 


Here the upper rows only overhang the 
lower to the extent of half an inch. Tt 
will also be noticed that the manuals are 
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brought closer together in the way of 
height and not in depth. Although this 
organ is built upon the old fashioned 
ventil system, there is still left plenty of 
space for the introduction of the nece 
sary thumb pistons underneath each ke 
board. The designer, however, of this key 
board was evidently well acquainted with 
the elementary and essential requirements 
of organ playing and very wisely saved 
space in the right direction, without inter- 
fering with the player’s freedom to use 
his fingers and wrist as he would natur- 
ally wish to do on the pianoforte. Owing 
therefore, to this saving in height, it fe 
even possible on this organ to “thumb” 
from the swell down to the great,—the 
latter here being the lowest row, "Free 
wrist and finger movement are Tiuihindeoed 
on all manuals. The Guilmant Capric 
(no doubt conceived for such a k - 
board), and hundreds of other a 
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Austin Organs 


HE mammoth Panama 

Exposition organ—114 
Stops—now un der con- 
Struction, 

Other notable work in 
Progress including large 
four manual for St. Clem- 
ents, Philadelphia, 

Contracts signed since 
January this year show the 
highest favor for Austin 


tone and Austin console 
control. 
Illustrated information 


concerning all details al- 
Ways immediately  avail- 
able to those interested. 


Austin Organ Co. 


165 WOODLAND ST. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Guilmant 
Organ School 


William C. Carl, Mus. Docs 


Director 
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VOLUNTEER VERSUS PAID 
CHORUS. 

Are the days of the volunteer choir 
past; especially in the large cities? It 
depends, perhaps, on whether the church 
has a‘sufficient number of young people 
in it from which to draw who live close 
by and can use the choir to further their 
social ends apart from the musical ad- 
vantages, or whether like many of the 
large city churches whose congregations 
are scattered over various parts of the 
city through changing conditions, the 
church finds its supply of young people 
at hand so limited that it has to draw 
them from all parts of the city and some- 
times even away from their own churches. 
In such cases they are attracted by the 
musical opportunity offered through the 
Prominence of the church and the rept 
tation of its choirmaster for giving good 
music, or the chance to earn enough to 
Pay for their lessons. . 

If churches have to rely upon cere 
a choir in this way, made up ae e 
Vocal students paying from one to thr ; 
dollars a lesson for private lesson’ - 
pin carfare as well, they should by 
all means pay them. 

There read time, however, when even 
the student with the most glorious ane 
Paying any price for lessons but Bee 
M experience, sight reading, etc. 1 Loe 
desires that experience should gladly ¢ e 
is voice and time without secon ee 
until he has arrived at the point w es 
he is worth more to the choir than 
choir is to him. 
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A carefully seiected and properly 
trained paid chorus is so far superior to 
the average volunteer chorus in tone qual- 
ity, good attack, intelligent phrasing, clear 
enunciation and all that tends to fine 
church singing, that no church congrega- 
tion would want any other kind of a 
choir or be satisfied with the old order 
of things after it had been educated to 
the higher standard. 


THE GREGORIAN CHANT IN 
FRENCH CHURCHES. 


BY DR, W. C. CARL, 


Since the order of Pope pee i. the 
regorian chant has ‘been largely de- 
Oe in France. It is considered by 
many to be the most appropriate and 
best adapted to the service of the Cath- 
olic Church, and is therefore universally 
used, At the conservatoire, at the Schola 
Cantorum, and the school over which 
M. Gigout presides, as well as with the 
great artists themselves, especial care 
and thought have been expended upon : 
The music of Palestrina and the early 
Ttalian writers, together with the Grego- 
rian chant, form the basis of file ae 
employed in the churches to-day. ee 
organist is drilled on the SODA 
of the Gregorian chant from the Tat 
lessons in harmony, and in conseuenes 
js absolutely ¢ rapport and aperiee 
with the different forms and the develop 
f it, To hear the service accom- 
elt such masters as Franck, Guil- 
Be Widor Dubois, Gigout, Bonnet or 
a education in itself. Most 
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remember that he was then so blind that 
he commenced his address with his back 
to the audience, whereupon, the late Dr. 
E. H. Turpin, one of my masters for the 
organ, a musician of somewhat generous 
proportions, literally took Macfarren’s 
diminutive frame into his long arms and 
gently turned him round to the correct 
position. With the exception of Mdlle. 
Ungher turning the deaf Beethoven 
round at the first performance of his 
Choral Symphony to see the applause he 
could not hear, I know of no equally and 
similarly pathetic incident in musical his- 
tory. 
Dr. Ortanno A. MANSFIELD. 


A PROGRAM OF FRENCH ORGAN 
MUSIC, 


BY DR. W. C. CARL. 


FRANCE, as a country, has never en- 
couraged the playing of transcriptions 
for the organ. Guilmant frequently said, 
“There is plenty of good music written 
for the instrument which should be used 
in preference to anything else.” He added, 
however, “that certain pieces lend them- 
selves readily to the organ and should 
be played.” Several of these he tran- 
scribed and published. Conditions have 
materially changed all this in recent years 
and with the modern organ of to-day 
new possibilities have opened whereby 
many of the great orchestral works, as 
well as those written for other instru- 
ments can be played with magnificent 
effect. It would therefore not be wise 
to ignore them, but they’ should not be 
used to the exclusion of original works 
for the organ. Among those especially 
recommended and obtainable in this coun- 
try may be mentioned: 


Marche Hyménée sees. SAINT-SAENS 


(GuiILMANnT) 
The Little Shepherd .......... Debussy 
(CHOISNEL) 
Solitude ..... Brrr! Goparp (GuILMANT) 


Three Movements from Psalm CL, 
Satnt-Saéns (Jas. H. Rocers) 
Last Sleep of the Virgin ..... MASSENET 
TBROOK ) 
...Gounop 
(Renaup) 
Le Cygne .,.Saint-Saiins (Guitmanrt) 
Romance ....... .. LALo (GUILMANT) 
Berceuse et Duo .,,.Bizet (GuILtMaANT) 
Elegie ..MASSENET (p’AUBEL) 
Funeral March of a Marionette, 
Gounop (S P. Warren) 
Vision de Jeanne d’Arc...... . .GoUNOD 
(DesLANorREs) 
EBUSSY 
(GuiI~Mant) 
fa 
(Sitver) 
Reverie du Soir (Algerian Suite), 
Sawt-Saéns (GuitMant) 
Grand March, from “Queen of Sheba,’ 
Gounop (Sui 
Prelude du Deluge ........ Satnt-Sa 
(GuILMANT) 
Marche Solennelle de Procession, 
Gounop (Prout) 
Adagio (3d Symphony)...,Saint-Saéns 
(Bernarp) 
.» RAMEAU (CARL) 


( 
Adagio (Ocuve Posthume)... 


Andante, from Quartet 


Meditation (“Thais”) 


) 


Musette en Rondeau 


Tr is best not to trust too much to 
signs, but rather to look through the sign 
to its meaning as determined not only 
by the signs with which it is combined 
but by the composition itself. Yet we 
must not undervalue the mechanical aids 
that it is the office of the competent 
editor to furnish, As Schumann 
“Music would indeed be a miserable art if 
it were able to describe only by sounds 
without language and symbols.”—Mary 
VENABLE. 


\Church Organs| 


Latest Approved Methods, 
Grade Only. Established 1827 


A thoroughly modern two-manual instru- | 
ment of our make—in use less than one year— 
for sale at a bargain. Built for exhibition 
purposes. Excellent opportunity. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Main Office: Kendal Green, Mass. (ear Boston) 


Steere Organs 


Pre-eminent for Forty-slx Years 
Built for churches, schools, theatres, lodges, 
halls and homes. 
Second hand organs for sale 
Specifications and prices on request 


J. W. STEERE & SON ORGAN CO. 


Springfield, Mass. Established 1867 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 
Hutchings Organ Co., Boston, Mass. 


WRITE US FOR ANY DESIRED INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT ORGANS 


Pipe Organs 
[) for Churches, Auditoriums, 
SSIS) Residences 
Kimball Pipe Organs are num- 
ered among the world's great 
estorgans. Plans, Estimates, 
ete., furnished on application. 
Prices from & 


Crinity School of Church Music 
A Training School for Organists, 
Choirmasters and Choristers 
Headquarters, 90 Trinity Place, New York 
FELIX LAMOND, Director 


Daily training in the Liturgy and Music of the 
Episcopal Church. For particulars address The 
Secretary, Trinity Scnoot or Cuurcn Music, 
14 W. 12th Street, New York City. 


Established New York, 1851 St. Louls, 1873 


GEO. KILGEN & SON 
Pipe Organ Builders 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


One of the most complete Pipe Organ Plants in the United 
States, Best of References. 


M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


In use in seventeen hundred churches and_in- 
stitutions, We build pipe organs of all sizes 
and for every purpose, Every part made in 
our own factory and fully guaranteed. En- 
dorsed by the most eminent organists. Spcci- 
fications and estimates on request. For 
catalogues and particulars, address 


M. P. MOLLER, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE BENNETT ORGAN Co, 
ORGAN BUILDERS 


ROCK ISLAND - - ILLINOIS 


The organs we build are as near perfection 
as skill and money can make them. 


THE “‘GEM”’ 


Church Organ Pedal 


Attachment for Pianos 
Enjoy Organ Prectice in Your Own Home 
INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 
SYRACUSE CHURCH ORGAN CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PIPE ORGANS 


Our Instruments 
which are of real 
tical experience. 


Of Highest 
Grade Only 


comprise all features 
alue. Many years of prac- 
Write for specifications, 


EMMONS HOWARD, Westfield, Mass, 


Please mention THE BTUDS when addressing 
our advertisors. . = 
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NEW ! 


Analysis of Mozart’s 
Pianoforte Sonatas 


(With a description of some of the various forms) 
by 
JANET SALSBURY 


A work of great interest and value to the 
teacher and student. 

A systematic and concise analysis is given 
of each of the 22 Sonatas. 


Price 50 cents 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers 
64 E, Van Buren St., Chicago 


Dealers in music of the Better Class 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


For Piano By J. R. MORRIS 
Swing Song- - - Grade3 
An Evening Song “4 

At Eventide = - 4 

Berceuse - = 4 

Melody in A Fla 

Prelude - - 5 


These are all excellent piano solos, admirable for teaching 
PRICE, 20c. EACH; 6 FOR $1.00, POSTPAID 


Ask for Thematic Special Prices 
Booklets and Catalogs to Teachers 


H. S. GORDO! i 141 eaeoun otneet 


An Enticing Offer 


83 copies of the very latest music, 


Each one a “HIT” 


sent to your home, Post Paid for 25 ets. 
Make your selection from the following: 
The Wonderful World and You. 
Lover Bold. 
A Fool There Was. 
After’ While. 
Dreams of a Honeymoon. 
When I Get Married To-Day. 
Send Coin or Money Order 
THE POPULAR MUSIC AGENCY 


Park & Columbia Aves., Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 PIECES 20c. Postpaid 


T# COLUMBIA COLLECTION 


contains 120 of the old favorite Home Songs, such as “Abide with| 

y i so Juanita,” “Old Folks at] 
book for cavh instrument. PIANO 
je}, Solo Violin, Solo Flute, Solo 
Clarinet, Solo Cornet, Solo Mandolin, 24 Violin, Viola, ’Cello,| 
Bags, 2d Clarinet, 24 Cornet, Trombone, Drums, 24 Mandolin, 8d] 
Mandolin, Tenor Mandola, Mando-Cello, Mando-Buss, 


0 Pinyable in with order Dt Pern 
bar_Pivablets § Cash "jongia Price, 20c feet 
PUBLISHED BY 


Walter Jacobs, ° Ye"9''" Boston, Mass. 


SCALE AND CHORD PRACTICE MADE EASY 


e work taught without notes 
Contains ea tee of ronles, chords and arpoggion im their 
rarlous movements and positions, required for examinations. 
The work fu taught firat, by certain rales for formation of samo, 
then tho book used for correct Ongering. Should be used in 
the Brat lesson, and is ao simplo that the youngest begiune 
delights In {t, also tho advanced pupil needs tt to complete the 
work. It must beaeen and stadled to be appreciated. | Price 
$1.00; epoolal raten to tenchore and dealers. | Bample copy at 
$0 cents to teachers sending professional cards or letter-heads. 


Miss Mary E. Werner, 22 Bingeman St., Berlin, Ont. 


R OF FACTS ABOUT MUSIC 
A PRIMER EVANS Price, 560 Cents . 
is is by far the best primer ever issued. Itis 
oasis yt en est serene Sampranon 
sive in all respects, ‘The work isin the form of 
a catechism, the information being conveye 
through a series of questions and answ 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lash’s Lip Relief 


ont for Sore Lips, Tender Lips, Crac 
ae poe ally’ fine for horn players 
3. The best skin remedy. 
Price, 25 cents 


E. R. LASH, Druggist, Athens, Ohio 


THE BYUDE whon addressing 
Please montion our advortisers, 
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The Fairies’ Reunion 
By JESSICA MOORE 


Stace Decoration.—Cover the walls 
with dark blue cheese cloth, on which has 
been pasted, near the ceiling, small silver 
stars. Growing or artificial palms and 
plants scattered about will add to the 
effect. Gilt throne at back of the stage. 
Time, Midnight. Place, Fairyland. 

CHARACTERS. 

Queen oF Farry Lanp (White lace gown, 
gold crown, long gilt staff). 

ELF or THE Woops (Short brown dress, 
yellow stockings and shoes, red bow in 
hair), 

Rarnzpow Cuorus (Boys and girls dressed 
in Scarlet, Violet, Hazel, Green, Orange, 
Blue, Pink). 

Gnomes (Policemen’s uniforms). 

(After an overture for piano solo, such 
as Queen of the Fairies, by S. Smith, the 
curtain rises disclosing a scene in Fairy- 
land at Midnight. The Chorus is discov- 
ered artistically grouped together.) 
Opening Chorus: Dancing Fairies, 

SPAULDING 

(After the music has ceased twelve 
o’clock strikes. ELF or. THE Woop 
tuns in.) 

Etr oF THE Woon. 

Twelve o’clock! Good morning, every- 
body! 

Cuorus: Good Morning, Everybody! 

SPAULDING 
ELF oF THE Woop. 
It’s time for beloved Queen to arrive. 
ALL. 

Bless our Fairy Queen! (Trumpet 
call is heard without. All stand in listen- 
ing attitude.) 

Etr or THE Woop. 

The Queen’s call! 

ALL. 

Hurrah! 

Prano Soto: Reviewing the Troops March 

SPAULDING 

(Enter to time of music. Gnomes, 
apparently blowing trumpets. They march 
to front of stage, salute, turn, march 
direct to throne and take their places 
one on either side of it. Enter Rainbow 
sisters and brothers in couples according 
to colors. They execute the same figure 
and retire right and left of throne. 
Enter Queen, bowing and smiling to all 
as she ascends the throne. Music ceases.) 

ALL. 

Hail to our Queen! 

QueEEN, 
(Standing. ) 

My loyal subjects it gives me great 

pleasure to be with you again, and help 


to celebrate one more re-union of the 
fairy clan. 
ALL. 
Hail to our Queen! 
QUEEN. 

Thank you, dear friends, you all know 
that our life is just one round of pleasure, 
(May it always be so.) When we crave 
for food a luscious grape satisfies our 
appetite. Should our throats become 
parched, the dew-drop clinging lovingly 
to a rose appeases the thirst, and when 
our bodies are tired of refreshment and 
entertainment we curl in a buttercup and 
dream of all things beautiful. 

ALL. 

Hail to our Queen! 

ELF oF THE Woon, 

Your Majesty, with your permission 
Miss Scarlet will render a song written 
especially for this occasion, 

QUEEN. 
I shall be delighted to hear her. 
Miss Scartet: Fairy Queen. as i 
Queen. 
(After song.) 
That is splendid! (Applauds.) 
eect ELF oFeTHE Woop, 
our Majesty, won't ; 
your favorite song? oes wat 
Queen. 

Gladly. (Comes down front.) 

QuEEN: Queen of the Night 
ALL, 
(Applauding.) 

Hail to our Queen! 

(Queen resumes her Seat on thy, 
Piano Soto: Clap Hands March, 


SPAULDING 


++ SPautping 


one.) 


SPAuLpIn, 

: AULDING 

(All execute a march Maneuver oy 
a 


calisthenic drill—at the option 

Stage Director, This can be made 

pretty picture number if properly 

hearsed. After march all go back t 5 ts 

original positions.) mae sae 

Queen, 

Now, Elf of the woods, 

may we not hear from yo 

LL, 


before we part, 
U with a Song? 
Hurrah! 
/ ELF oF tH Woon, 
With pleasure, (Sings.) 
Elf of the Wood......- 
‘ Quern, 
I certainly am very pr 
of so much real talent, ar 


+++ SPAULDING 


Good night and good by 
Att: Dancing Fairies... 
Curtary, *"* 


The Farm House Piano 
By C. W. FULLWOOD 


THE successful farmer of to-day does 
not mind spending money on his farm. 
He has discarded the old scythe for the 
modern reaper, the flail for the modern 
threshing-machine. He has even in some 
cases discarded the horse for the motor, 
He has learnt that the enormous increase 
in returns which follow scientific methods 
in farming repay a hundredfold the 
wasteful pseudo-economy of former days. 

But all too often the improvements 
stop at the door of the house. In the 
kitchen the farmer’s wife has no labor- 
saving devices, and in the parlor the 
farmer’s daughter is expected to thump 
music out of an ancient square relic 
whose metallic tones have done strident 
duty from the time of her great-grand- 
mother. Oh yes, you can get some music 
out of it still, just as you could cut your 
meagre crops with the old seythe, but why 
should not the house share in the im- 
provements of the farm? 


Theodore Roosevelt has 
his strenuous way 
provide the sons 
farmers with indy 
farm instead of 
Surely the beautif. 
Piano will materially aig 
might even be th 


Pointed 
ou 
how Necessary at 


and daughters 


cements to gt 
fee a ey OH 
going into th the 


in 


fa 
In this. 
© nucleus for + Tt 


orchestra of the kind that is so ¢ @ home 
found and go much pas ‘Tequently 
Europe. The Problem bese in 
sons and daughters on the ne the 
so much due to the attract; oe oe: 
life as to the dullness of eae of city 
Music can be as beautiful in tee life 
ae anywhere else, 400 ones tee ve country 
heen appreciated, an invest charm has 
modern piano will be fon ee mM a 
Profitable for the home as - oe as 
in a manure-spreader for fie Mvestmeng 
It will keep the boys ang ac tani land 
belong, =1IS where they 
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By E. M. BOWMAN 
important steps for 
both the student and the Teacher 
are the first steps. An eminent 
pianoforte teacher has outlined the 
e ought in iano 
study in this wholesome and siimu- 


sists of a series of lessons in the 
form of “Letters from a Musician to 
His J ephew,” giving the essentials 
plangrecree of study in artistic 
pian Ete playing, self-helps, short 
Hts and vital suggestions for the 
Buldance of the student, the teacher, 


th arti r 
Sato est, the parent and the edu- 
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FIRST EXERCISES IN FINGERING 
ON THE VIOLIN. 


BY ARCHIBALD ORMISTON. 

Iy all violin tutors, so far as the writer 
is aware, the first exercises in fingering 
make the first the leading or guiding 
nger of the others; also for quite a 
number of exercises the fourth finger é 
Seldom, if at all, employed. After age y 
thirty years’ experience as 2 teacher foe 
Strongly of opinion that this metho = 
beginning the study of fingering 1s ie 
chief reason why so many pupils a ia 
Working for a considerable time = au 
unable to produce with ease am ie 
Certainty of intonation notes stophe' 
the fourth finger. 

ge following ser 
yY the writer and has 
Success for many years. The a 
Plan of the system will become aD dea 
a it is duly set forth, but the sain ¢ ce 
's to make the third finger, insted. 
the first, the factor which ae 5 a 
the position of the hand. The ham pee’ 
iusted at the outset so that the an = 
Close naturally over the fngeinae 
Such a position as to form @ Pe ate 
fourth between the open string ie anh 
third finger, The interval of et ras 
that is, the interval between the ey fhe 
Of the scale and the fourth tone i 


has been devised 
been used with 


. at ap- 
Scale, as from A to D) is woe is 
Deals very naturally to the jn the left- 


€xcellent therefore for use which @ 
"and technique of the violin 8 Ye 
Correct ear plays so important @ Pe nda- 
Ccuracy of intonation being it is 0 
Mental requisite in violin Dine ee ex- 
the utmost importance that the #6 train- 
ftcises in fingering, in addins intervals 
ng the ear to recognize MUSICA T tand- 
and appealing to the pupil’s une nature 
ing, should be of so simple fi wil 
echnically that their exectlon ie 
facilitate certainty of intonation. ne string 
Primary exercises I utilize only ae or 
and that the second. My gen to the 
choosing this string are that MOve tion 
Tst it is the easiest to ey ays feels 
and that the beginner’s hand @ ¢ upon a 
More comfortable when De ag upom 
her string than when 
Sither of the outer ones. | 


he first exercise consists vith 
he open string A alternately ™ 
€ct fourth above—the note sed 
these notes are sung Of anh g 
times T experience no site ! 
Pupils to recognize and pro e 
terval, In fact the majority 
Seem to find it easier ot StOP, 


vr note is 2 
Curth, when the lower 0 meri 


play 
sounding 


string, than a true major S° the 
St the pupil, while en 
marectly, sound the opel nger uf 


4l as in the natural actio j be 
land. If the note produce’ 


Neh or too low instruc 


war 
violin 


Wards on the neck of the 3 
third finger, by the mere 2" 
t fall fike' a little hammer 
Hote D dead in tune. The ie 
"€ located at its correc 


tion 


the nut and the first exercise may be 
practiced very slowly, employing short 
clean strokes with the upper third part of 
the bow and making a distinct pause after 


each note. 


EXERCISE FOR THE OPEN STRING AND 
THIRD FINGER. 


No. I. 


oduces the em- 
the second finger, which 
n the same natural man- 
hird, but care must be taken 
at it falls so near to the 
to produce its note, Cc 


The next exercise intr 
ployment of r 
should also fall i 
ner as the t 
to observe th 


ird finger as 0 
rp, a true semitone below D. Great 
sharp, 


aid to the keep- 
. jon must also be pai Bates 
ee of the fingers where indicated. 
ing: 


SE FOR THE OPEN STRING, 


« EXxeRCI r 
nn ‘THIRD AND SECOND FINGERS. 
8 


= 


Last of all we employ the first finger, 
the correct manipulation of which some- 
times causes more trouble than the fourth. 
The first finger would naturally fall near 
to the second finger, but to stop the note 
B its tip must be drawn backward, as in 
the action of folding up the finger, till 
its tip stands at the distance of a whole 
tone from the second finger. To allow 
the first finger perfect freedom of action 
the pupil must bear in mind that, first, 
foremost, and all the time, the violin 
neck must never be grasped tightly, that 
the instrument must be chiefly supported 
by the thumb at or near its middle joint, 
and that the side of the first finger, at the 
part between its second and third joints, 
should bear but not press against the neck 
near to the nut. If any tendency to draw 
back the whole hand when drawing back 
the tip of the finger to its proper location 
is shown, it is advisable to practice the 
action of the finger in the following 
manner: 

Without sounding the notes let the 
pupil, after adjusting the hand to its 
correct position in relation to the nut, 
place the third, second and first finger 
tips near to each other on the string, then, 
while holding the third and second fingers 
firmly down, instruct him to relax the 
pressure of the first finger and move it 
lightly backwards and forwards on the 
string, being careful at each backward 
movement to draw in the tip of the finger 
as much as possible. With a little prac- 
tice, and as he acquires the knack of sup- 
porting the instrument almost entirely on 
the thumb, he will find that he can easily 
draw the tip of the finger even further 
back than is required at present, and 
without disturbing the location of the 
other fingers. He will also discover that 
for a considerable time he must always 
remember to bend inward the tip of the 
first finger before placing it upon the 
string. Later on this action will be per- 
formed unconsciously, 


No. 4, Exercise ror Oren STRING AND 
ALL THE FINGERS, 


fi 7 be employed is the 

an nent Goer ale naturally fall near 

foun Med finger, but must be extended 

tout HO ene to stop the note iD es 
abouts oF whole tone above the note | 

et the third finger. If the violin 

TAGs -ectly, the neck not allowed to 

i eae : the thumb kept up- 

d, the wrist kept as 

d the elbow brought 


difficulty w! 

he fourth f : 

: itch. 

note E at P 

oF HE OPEN STRING, 

: ares FourTH FUNGERS. 
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No. 3. EXERC 


THIRD SECONP 


E 


ed 


Here, as I am simply demonstrating 
the principle of my system of first ex- 
ercises in fingering, only four exercises 
are given, to show how each finger is 
employed, but in teaching an increased 
number of exercises is used at each stage. 
As early as possible exercises are also 
given to be played legato, and after the 
pupil is able to use his fingers with free- 
dom and certainty when employed in con- 
secutive order, exercises containing in- 
tervals which require the fingers to fol- 
low each other in any order are given. 
Some of the exercises are then trans- 
ferred to the third string, and further ex- 
ercises in two strings increase the interest 
of the studies. The fourth string is the 
next to be utilized, and last of all the 
first. During this period the pupil is in- 
structed, before beginning to play any 
rcise, always to determine the correct 
tion of the hand by playing, or 
percussing, the note stopped by the third 
finger at the interval of a perfect fourth 
above the open string. As soon as the 
pupil fully realizes that the third finger 
is the keynote of the hand, his other 
fingers begin to locate their notes with 
case and certainty. 
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THE ETUDE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CARE- 
FULLY EDITED BOWINGS. 


A THOROUGHLY cducated violinist, who 
knows his art, can mark his own bow- 
ings, or play his parts without marking 
them, since from long study and exper- 
ience he knows what combination of bow- 
ings is best calculated to express the 
phrases of the composition being played. 
The student, who has not yet become 
grounded in these fundamental principles, 
should play only violin parts which have 
been carefully marked to the very last 
detail, as to the style of bowing required 
for a particular passage, where the down 
and up bows should start, the number of 
notes to be included in slurs, etc. If 
during his students days he studies only 
parts which have been so marked, he will 
gradually attain a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples underlying good bowing, so that 
later on he will be able to apply these 
principles to music which has been badly 
marked or not marked at all. 

Proper accent is the life and soul of 
good violin playing, and in order to pro- 
duce it, it is very necessary that the up 
and down bows come on the proper notes. 
Playing the violin and other bowed in- 
struments offers difficulties in this respect 
not met with in the case of instruments 
such as the piano and wind instruments. 
In the latter instruments a few notes in 
a passage may be phrased wrong without 
the mistake affecting the succeeding notes. 
In violin playing if a slur is left out, 
a note begun with up where it should be 
down bow, etc., and if the student con- 
tinues to play the passage without correct- 
ing the direction of the bow, it is obvious 
that the entire passage will be played 
incorrectly, following the one error in 
bowing, since every succeeding bow will 
be down where it should be up, and 
vice versa. It is much the same as when 
a string of dominoes are set up on end, 
a half-inch apart, and one tipped over. 
The dominoes fall one against the other 
until the whole string is tumbled down. 
So in a long passage in violin playing if 
one mistake in bowing is made, the direc- 
tion of the bow will be incorrect through 
the whole passage, unless the player 
correct the first mistake by another change 
in the bowing, to counteract it. 

The violin student with a competent 
teacher has every opportunity of acquir- 
ing a correct division of the how and 
good phrasing, since the teacher will allow 
him to use only the best editions of 
standard studies, concertos, etc., which 
have been thoroughly bowed by good 
violinists, and when compositions are met 
with where the bowing is badly marked, 
the teacher corrects all their deficiencies. 
Every teacher knows that a large part 
of his duties in teaching consists of mark- 
ing the bowings properly for the pupil. 


FALSE BOWINGS. 


The violin pupil who is self-taught, or 
who has had only a limited amount of in- 
struction is often sadly at sea when at- 


tempting violin parts which have not been ~ 


properly marked. Take the case of the 
violin parts to the popular music of the 
day, such as is played by our theatre and 
dance orchestras; it is a rare exception 
to find a part which is bowed so that it 
will give the proper effect. In a large 
number of cases these compositions are 
written by  pianis wind instrument 
players, and others who know absolutely 
nothing of the technical principles of 
violin bowing, or possibly have only a 
smattering, which is worse than not hing, 
When these compositions fall into the 
hands of good professional violinists. they 
simply ignore the printed bowing marks, 
and play the parts according to the correct 
principles of bowing, which they have 
learned by long experience. In many such 
compositions what appear to be how 
marks are only guides to the phrasir 


such as might have been marked for 
any instrument. On rare occasions a part 
will be found, in such music, which is 
correctly bowed, probably where the com- 
poser is a competent violinist, The injury 
which is done by these badly bowed parts 
will be apparent when it is remembered 
that thousands of young violinists do 
little other musical work than playing 
these popular theatre orchestra and dance 
compositions. It might be thought that 
as these compositions are mostly of but 
moderate difficulty, the bowing would not 
be difficult. This, however, is not always 
the case, since many rag-time composi- 
tions, which form so large a Proportion 
of this music, often offer very consider- 
able bowing difficulties, on account of 
their peculiar rhythm, and syncopated 
effects. I once showed one of these very 
difficult “rags” to a great violinist, who 
could play through the classic violin 
repertoire, and it worried him a great 
deal until he could figure out the most 
effective way to play it. 

A great many editions of Standard 
orchestral works. are also very faulty as 
regards the markings of the bowings. In 
consequence, in all the leading symphony 
orchestras it is a part of the duties of 
the concertmeister or his assistant to 
mark the bowings of the violin Parts, so 
that all the violinists will have a uniform 
bowing, thus making the phrasing more 
uniform, besides having a pleasing effect 
on the eye to see all the bows rising and 
falling with the same motion. 

The standard studies such as Kreutzer, 
Fiorillo, Rode, etc., and the leadi ad 
certos, are usually well marked, S| 
publishers as a rule engage some 
violinist to edit them, mark the bowin 
fingering, etc. Still even among there 
“freak” editions are sometimes met with 
containing peculiar individual theories’ of 
their editors. For this reason violin stu- 
dents should use great care in choosing th 
editions they use of such works, slitee 
many different editions can be obtained, 
Even in the best editions occasional mis- 
prints and faulty bowing marks will be 
found, which the teacher must correee 


VIOLIN AND PIANO music 


The more difficult solo violin composi 
tions, violin and piano pieces, Rane 
and violin pieces of a miscellaneous toe! 
acter by good composers, can ustially ce 
obtained with the fingerin cy ie a 
well marked, since if th 
marked by the composer, or are edit 
by good violinists. It is in the hundr ic 
of thousands of arrangements and yes 
inal pieces of moderate difficulty by m oe 
or less obscure arrangers and com ae 
that the greatest number of bad howings 
are encountered, and the pity of it is ee 
compositions of this class are the y et 
ones that are most likely to be studied 
by amateurs and more or less self-ta ae 
players. In many of these anaes 
hardly any attempt is made to white a 
rect bowings. I have in mind a i, Ba 
arrangement from operas, which he % 
been sold by the million all over Yo 
country, which are so ridiculously yin 
ficient in the bowing marks and Le 
slurring, that it seems as if the atric 
had given the job to the office ho e Isher 
daubed a lot of slur marks with n Bees 
and threw them at the page, (agin eee 
to stick wherever they fel], ee Can 
tons of sheet music violin pieces eee 
the bowing is either not marked ‘ ighe 
or marked incorrectly, are hee all 
every year. and as they fall for ie sold 
part into the hands of players i Mest 
not know how to correct them, if ilo 
chief which is caused js ineale ie ns: 
do not know of any SC 


ng con- 
Ince the 
eminent 


g and bowing 
ey are usually 


NPOSers 


one caus hi 
holds hack the progress of the s qrich 
more than this one of badly ? in art 
violin music. However, there. h Marked 


considerable improvemerit of Jat 8 been 
respect and “ein this 


our leading Dublishers 


are 


paying more attention to having their 
violin compositions edited by good violin- 
ists. 

The violin student who wishes to ad- 
vance in his art should make it a point 
to buy only good editions which are cor- 
rectly bowed and fingered, for by play- 
ing such compositions he will gradually 
learn the principles of applying the bow- 
ing in such a manner as will best ex- 
Press the musical idea. In the case of 
a violin student living in a locality where 
good teachers are not available, it would 
be a good idea for him to mail the 
composition being studied to some good 
violinist to have the bowing and finger- 
ing marked. Almost any violin teacher 
would do this marking for the price of 
a lesson or two, and it would be a great 
encouragement to the pupil to know 


that his work w ‘ 
. as lai és 
him. d out correctly for 


Is EVERY VIOLINIST A JUDGE 
OF VIOLIN TONE? 
oe all violinists have a shad- 
it oe aoe le, ideal” of violin tone, and 
epi & without acquiring this “ideal” 
er eee of study or thorough 
ae ee tone, will set up this ideal 
ie Be or it to the last ditch regard- 
SOn Hay a many better-informed per- 
‘lige dike es iS issue therewith. To prove 
cannot, ee ee violinist has not, and 
knowledge is wot diac ut fund of tone 

een eS not difficult, 
Guster. ae that the Stradivarius or 
See St instruments represent the 
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General Knowledge 


and Inspiration 


POINTS IN MUSIC 
By LOUIS C. ELSON 
A book that tells you the “whys” and 
“wherefores” in music. Mr. Elson, one of 
the most distinguished of American musical 
critics and educators, has included in his 
new book all of those hundred and one thi 
upon which most pupils and teachers have 
an inaccurate knowledge. 
Price, $1.25 


DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSES OF 
PIANO WORKS 
By EDWARD BAXTER PERRY 


There are many books giving the structural 
and formal analysis of great piano works, 
but there is none along the lines that Mr. 
Perry has worked out, His work is a poetic, 
dramatic, and historical analysis or deserip- 
tion of some of the greatest and best known 


piano compositions. 5 
‘The book contains seven of the leading 


i iti v by 
piano compositions of Beethoven, four | by 
Weber, eighteen by Chopin, eleven by Liszt, 
and several each by Schubert, Rubinstein, 
Grieg, and Saint-Saéns. 

Price, $1.50 


STORIES OF STANDARD TEACH- 
ING PIECES 
By EDWARD BAXTER PERRY 


of “Descriptive 
Analyses of Pianoforte rks’ has in lnced 
another work, which includes just those tater 
ite and standard compositions ee i ae 
culty about which teachers, Pup? Pca The 
lovers are ever anxious to know 7 Or tends 
Tange of pieces in this new mifeulty to 
from about the third grade of 

the sixth grade. 


Price, $1.50 


HOW To UNDERSTAND MUSIC 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS 
* .50 Each 
2 Volumes Liar ane 


Eight editions of this splend if 
een sold, and the work is generally Toth 
hized as indispensable to every music CN" a. 

A most valuable feature is the sip 
terial it furnishes for pupils’ musicales. 


MUSIC—ITS IDEALS AND 
METHODS 
By W. S. B. MATHEWS 


tea 
A collection of essays for, youn’ 
amateurs, and ‘students, relating | t0 
Considered as an art and jiterature, 
Problems of piano teaching. 


Price, $1.50 


MUSICAL ESS 


IN ART, CULTURE_AND ED 
BnEncyclopedin oF Educational 
ought. A ‘Compendium a 
Teachers and Student ee 
A large volume containing the DEY for 
Selected from pages of THE BTyP 
Past ten years, 
Price, $2.00 


CHATS WITH MUSIC STUDENTS 
Or Talks About Music and Music © 
By THOMAS TAPPER 


A f those 
Designed to bring to the attention ©” many 
Who make music a_life-work, 
Contingent topics that should 
a connection with music. 
“en into confidence, an 
4nd benefits that pertain to bis 
Sa musician, 
Price, $1.50 w TO 
THE MUSIC LIFE AND HO 


SUCCEED IN a 
By THOMAS TAPPE 


to 
M ints out 


SMecess to teachers ani 
Price, $1.50 


BUSINESS MANUAL, FOR MU 
FAC 
By é C. BENDER 


pps in 
The average music teacher blunder . 
Way or the other in the busine : 
not know how to advertise 
in keeping accout He 
of the 


The unusual popularity 


hers, 
music 
and to 


the 


y 
“tio mention THE BIUDE 
sur advertisers. 


THE ETUDE 


Answers to Correspondents 


H. G. R—De Beriot’s First Concerto 
is a very popular concert piece. It con- 
tains effective passages for double 
stopping in thirds, sixths and tenths, and 
considerable left hand pizzicato work. If 
you can play the Kreutzer Etudes really 
well you ought to be able to master this 
concerto, 


T. deM.—Wipe your violin off with a 
silk handkerchief always after you have 
finished playing. If you allow the rosin 
to accumulate month after month it will 
combine with the varnish of the violin 
and form unsightly black patches, which 
cannot be removed with any of the patent 
cleaners, and which can only be removed 
by scraping. The varnish of a violin can 
be kept looking brilliant for centuries 
if the rosin is carefully wiped off. 


M. Y.—To judge from the list of pieces 
you send, you are playing music entirely 
too difficult for the amount of technical 
work you have done. Play something 
well within your ability instead. You 
cannot fool an audience into believing 
that you are a virtuoso, by attempting 
to play standard violin concertos, when 
you ought to be playing Danclas’ Little 
‘Airs with Variations. Your audience will 
judge by its ears and not by the name 
of the piece on the program. 


HL. Y.—The Bach Double Concerto you 
r two violins with piano ac- 
i i f the great works 
-ompaniment is one Oo k 
of violin literature, and forms a splendid 
oncert number. This concerto 1s not ex- 
eessively difficult from a technical stand- 
- “The difficulty is to play it with 
perfection, finish and musi- 
i " ire, 
ci ‘p> which all Bach’s works require. 
oe know any works which will 
: “alo and refine a violinist’s_ powers 
me eaiet extent than the Six Sonatas, 
al ihe violin concertos of Bach. 


mention fo 


point. ec 
the rhythmic 


—Artificial harmonics on the 


} . W- 
ae oe often indicated by square notes, 
ri 
3 in the example you send: 
ics in “double 
r no harmonics 11 dou! 
et an tie last eight bars of Wien- 


qwiak. The only chord in 
pars is the pu pe 
i c s the piece. hat 
share aise ee the appearance of 
NS wa ihe fact that the position of both 
1 fourth fingers, poth of which 
i the production of these arti- 
i ais, is indicated by the nota- 
roduced by the 

shed cient, The first 
” on the string, while 
laid lightly on the 
thus progres 
t three bars 0 

bee ae as follows. 
duced are two 
played 


these 1a 


are used : 
ficial jrarmonics; 


Anger soun 


js held firmly 
h finger 15 


the harm 


are wri 


sounds pro’ 
al he lower notes, 


e, for instance, the 

vat qpeasure, TOF There 
in the ds the string firmly to the 
ee int where the note 


> the E | 
- saing this note, the fourth 
i Hy laid lightly on the lt 
, e ro- 
int where the note D is Pp 
poit 


duced in the third position. This pro- 
duces the note A as a harmonic, two 
octaves above the first A above the staff. 
The rest of the passage is produced in a 
similar manner. The half notes indicate 
the harmonics. 


R. P. D—I have not seen the worl 
of the late Dr. Frederick Castle of Lowell, 
Ind., in which he describes a method of 
making the plates of the violin on the 
same plan as the sounding board of a 
piano, In a recent article in THe Erupe 
to which you refer, in which I described 
a number of new inventions designed to 
improve the manufacture of violins, quite 
a number of additional plans might have 
been mentioned. One is the making of 
the belly with ribs like the ribs of a 
mandolin only so neatly joined together 
that the joining can scarcely be seen, and 
the whole having the appearance of a 
belly of one piece. It is claimed that 
making the belly in sections gives it 
greater elasticity and “spring.” A firm 
in Chicago is now making violins on this 
principle. There are many other devices 
which have been tried, but somehow or 
other no one seems to be able to devise 
a method of manufacture which shows 
an improvement over the violins of one 
Antonius Stradivarius of Cremona, Italy. 


Srupent.—Practicing with others in 
orchestra, quartet, or other ensemble 
work, where a great deal of new music 
is rehearsed, and where the music is not 
too difficult, is one of the best means of 
improving one’s ability in sight reading. 
Another excellent plan is to get collec- 
tions of easy violin music, orchestra 
violin parts, violin sonatas, and any other 
violin parts you can procure, and try to 
play them through without stopping, at 
first sight. If you can find a good piano 
player to play the piano parts so much 
the better. The advantage of playing with 
others is that you have to keep your part 
going, for if you stop, you are left be- 
hind. Sight reading is a gift with some 
people, but almost any one can improve 
his faculty in this respect almost indefin- 
itely by practice as outlined above. 


L. F. McL.—I do not find that Gio- 
vanni Bellosio has any standing in the 
historical notes of famous violin mak- 
ers; in fact, I can find no record of 
such a maker. Possibly you refer to 


Anselmo . Bellosio, a famous violin 
maker who worked in Venice in the 
eighteenth century. This maker was 


born about 1715, and died in 1785, He 
was a pupil of Seraphine. He was fond 
of making violins after the Amati 
model, and his violins are of a rich 
brownish red, or yellow. Possibly Gio- 
vanni Bellosio was an obscure relative 
of Anselmo, 


B, K.—The South offers an excellent 
field for young lady teachers of the vio- 
lin to locate, owing to the great num- 
ber of young ladies’ colleges and semi- 
naries, practically all of which support 
departments of music, where violin, voice 
and piano are taught. Almost every 
large city in the South has one or more 
music teachers’ agencies, which place 
teachers in school positions. You could 
no doubt get the address of an agency 
of this character in any Southern city 
by consulting its directory, or by writing 
to any leading music house in the city 
where you would prefer to locate, ask- 
ing them to supply the information 


All those feet 
had Corns’ 


Watch the feet that 
now trip lightly. All of 
them had corns. 

But the owners learned of 
Blue-jay. They applied it in 
aminute. There was no more 
pain. The corn was forgotten. 
And in two days the corn came 
out. 


Soon or late you will treat your 
corns in that way. You will stop 
the paring, stop the old-time treat- 
ments. You will deal with corns in 
a scientific way. 


You will take them out, with no 
soreness, no pain, no inconvenience. 


Nearly half the corns in the 
country are now ended by Blue-jay— 
a million corns a month. 


Why wait? Other ways, as you 
well know, don’t really end a corn. 
Why don't you try this easy, painless, 
most effective way? 


Why don’t you try it now? 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 
15 and 25 cents.—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


HIP REDUCER 


Hand knit ALL ELASTIC 
} garment, strong and dur- 
‘\ able, massages continually 

while wearing. Compresses 
7 the hips to the requirements 
of fashion and dress. Worn 
over or under corset. 
Made to slip on or lace. 

“KLINGFORM” in 

three grades. No’s 
1,2and3. Sold by the leading 
Corset dealers, or sent_ direct, {! 
] Write for information and prices, 


UPRITE MFG. CO. j 


CINCINNATI, O. | 


Prof. I. Hubert’s | 


Is agafe ald to a soft,cleary 
hi 


N y oki 3 
i gomea dryness and tho 
y to wrinkl } 
" FA\s0 tne the at 
oreness outof wind, 


id aun burn. 

Send for testimontals, Use 

/dnlving Lotion aud 
FSoap with Maling Cream to 
Vimprove your complexton, At 
Yai druggiits, or sont postpaid on 

regolpt of price 

Cream 50¢, Botlon BOe, Roap Zhe. 


Prof. 1. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 


Ploaso montion THE ETUDE when addrossing 
our advertisers, 
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MAKING A COMMUNITY 
MUSICAL. 


THE CHILD'S PART. 


Wrat, pray, can Ethel and Rachel and 
Edith and John do to make a community 


musical! What do you suppose? Give 
three guesses while I count ten—oh, dear 
me—how slow you are—can’t think of a 
solitary thing! Shame! Shame! 

Now, first of all, they are to play and 
sing when asked. A child’s part is to 
take part. Ethel and Rachel and Edith 
and John must simply march forward 
with a = 

“Yes,” 

“T will,” 

“T can” and 

“I’m in practice.” 

When they can do that we know that 
they are real soldiers of progress. When 
they don’t do it we know that they are de- 
serters and every one knows what becomes 
of soldiers who run away. No! No! never 
run away from your duty; it’s a solemn 
rite you must perform for the good of 
all, your part is to make the world more 
beautiful because you are here with your 
music. 

Then another part in making your com- 
munity musical is to have good music to 
play or sing. It must not tickle the senses 
so much as appeal to the heart and mind 
—so don’t forget that dear old Beethoven 
and Haydn and Mozart are as much 
alive to-day as the writers of the tinkling 
dance ttines just off the press—and really, 
truly, my dears, people the world over 
love to hear Beethoven and Haydn and 
Mozart. They love the slow Minuets, the 
dainty Allegros, the stately Andantes and 
rollicking Rondos, for I have tried it 
on and I know—so don’t run away from 
the good old classic writers, the best is 
always good. 
~ Then again your part in making a com- 
munity more musical is a part some of ts 
neglect, you must not only play good 
music but must hear good music. Go to 
the best lectures and concerts that come 
your way; never put the best aside be- 
cause it is “so expensive” or “too classic.” 
The best will always be expensive and 
classic and the vulgar things will always 
be cheap. 

Everything worth while is born of 
struggle, so your part is to struggle up 
to an understanding of the best. Stop 
your ears to the shouts of the Electric 
Theatres ; remember you are soldiers of 
progress and soldiers on the march never 
turn aside. 

Then another part of your duty as 
soldiers of musical progress is this: 
Know your heroes by name, and know 
their story, for they all have interesting 
stories. If there is a Bach or a Liszt 
or a Schubert or a Chopin wouldn't it he 
a good thing for the town’s musical 
progress to inquire of the lib an for 
books about your own special ine of 
work? Ask for such hooks as Standard 
History of Music, by J. ®. Cooke; The 
Wagner Story Book by W illiam ‘ H. 
Frost, or Jf Studi rs IM ied oiog: 
yaphy, Thomas Papper, or eae 
in Germany, Amy Fay. Know there 

st he any number of good books on 
cat n vour town library that are turn- 


music i 


ing yellow for want of light and sun- 
shine. Be brave and ask for them and 
demand others, the library committee will 
be glad to provide more reading matter 
for you and your musical club. Look 
over the magazine rack, do you see a 
musical magazine? No, but you find a 
dozen or more on trades, and yet the 
dust-begrimed farmer, mechanic .or en- 
gineer loves music. Your playing or 
singing is perhaps the sweetest part of 
his day, and you should have your 
magazine, as he has his, at the town 
library. Your part in the community’s 
growth is as great as that of the trades- 
man—indeed, greater. So Ethel and 
Rachel and Edith and John do your best. 
Be real soldiers. Play hard, practice 
hard, sing, read, get your lessons, turn 
your back on the cheap and vulgar, be a 
standard bearer for the best there is in 
life—the love of beautiful music. 


MUSICAL GAMES. 
TWO PLUS TWO ARE ONE. 


Prayers are seated on chairs. ‘In front 
is the leader and before her stands a 
table; behind her is a large sheet or black- 
board. On the sheet are composers’ 
pictures. These are cut in half from top 
to bottom, one half appears on the sheet, 
the other half is on the table. 

The spirit of music, blindfolded, touches 
one of the players with a wand, saying, 
“Arise thou, O student, 

“Complete the sum. 
Two plus two are one!” 

The player goes to the table, picks up 
half of a picture, goes to the sheet and 
tries to find its mate. Two minutes are 
allowed, and if he completes one picture 
in this time he may try another, and so 
on until the time is up. If he fails, the 
spirit of music says: 

“The time is done. 
Go, slothful one; 
Thou knowest not that 
wo plus two are one.” 

Those who fail take their place behind 
the first players, but the one who makes 
the greatest number of complete pictures 
receives a prize. A composer’s photo- 
graph framed, or a scrapbook, make ac- 
ceptable favors, 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

This game may be played by any 
number of players, the more the mefrier. 
On the blackboard are a list of well- 
known compositions, such as Spring Song, 
Wedding March, Tannhiiuser, Carmen, 
Narcissus, To a Wild Rose, Il Trovatore, 
Parsifal, Messiah, Creation, Ninth Syun- 
bhouy, The Rosary, and so on. 

Each player has a pad with pencil at- 
tached, he is to write the composer’s name 
opposite the composition. After a cer- 
tain time has elapsed the Papers are ex- 
changed and marked, those who have 
made mistakes rise and march around the 
toom singing: 

Shame, shame, if we do not know the 
name, 

All these great composers will be lost to 
fame! 

A dictionary of music or history of 
music may be given as a prize. 


ALPHABETICAL PRACTICE 
RULES. 

Accent prudently. 

Be prompt. 

Count aloud. 

Don’t try to deceive the clock. 

Employ every minute of the hour. 

Failure is temporary. 

Get busy at once. 

Have an idea of what you want to do 
before you begin. 

Indolence doesn’t belong here, 

Judiciously plan your work. 

Keep at it. 

Lose no time talking, 

Memorize, 

Never miss an Opportunity to play 
publicly. 

Once over the hard place, push onward. 

Plenty of practice plus Persistence plits 
patience equals success, 

Quit complaining. 

Rise above criticism, 

Select always the best to study. 

True to your ideal means true to 
yourself. ' 

Unquiet mind—unquiet Practice. 

Vacations may be too Prolonged, 

Waste no time on trash, 

*Xamine your repertoire, 

Yield not to laziness, 

Zealous for the best. 


FIND SOME ORCHEST 
INSTRUMENTS a 

My first is an exclamation, 

My second is something to tie, 


(O boe.) 


My first is a little girl’s name, 
My second is worn in her hair, 
(Clarinet. ) 


My first comes from Japan. C 

My second is a sailor’s drink. 

My third is to love and fondle, 
(T rum pet.) 


My whole is a Shakespeare 


pee 
(Viola.) age 


My first and last 
Is part of your ear, 
(Drum.) 


My first is a relish, 
My second means “not loudly,” 
(Piccolo.) 


My first is a fish, 
My second is “in a short time.” 
(Bassoon, ) 


My first is a counterpart, 
My second is the lo 
cal composition. 
(Double bass.) 
Sek 
JESSICA’S PRACTICE HOUR 
(Who can translate it? ; 
Jessica takes her seal ; 
tenuto, and her Czerny ety 
ma non troppo. She glan 
espressivo, and plays her 
meno mosso. She looks 
window risoluto and calls 
plaintivo, “T see Willie and 
Georgie, may I join the trio p» 
answers mama _ coy Spirito, 
paul cede ie deliberato 
the hands of the clock forye 4 
scales con delirio, Cony on te begins 
time Andante pesanto, and then wae 
up a Tema con variato, with is Hees 
ben marcato, Allegro, con tutta pace 
She plays Pp ith acceleran jorsa. 
attaca subito. Presto, she alee : ne 
piano, Delicatamenta she opens fie ie 
The clock strikes the hour, and ue door, 
down the street in Tempo di Pye Tuns 
calls to the trio, con brio, “No. °@, She 
the practice is done!” OW Fok fun, 


West part in a musj- 


stato w 


Theo. Presser Co. 
Publications 
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Any of our works sent on inspection to teachers, 
upon request, at our usual large professional 
discounts. Use the number, not the title, in 
ordering. 


11648 Lange (Flower Song, Souve- 
11646 


G.L.'Spaulding 2.25 
11650 Mozart (Don Juan "Minuet 
Souvenir No, 5), 

2 G. L. Spauldi 
11695 Haydn (Andante, from “Sure 

phe Symphony,’’ Souve- 
ir No. 9).G.L.’Spaulding 2.25 
11698 Paderewski (Mintet a Pare 
tique, souvent No. 13), 5 
. . Le Spauldi 2 
11658 Czibulia Wintes Pages i 
Souvenir No, 8), ; 
G. L.’ Spauldin, D 
11649 Rubinstein 1 Ly : 
Souvenir Na gee’ 
G. 1. Spaulding 2.25 
11635 wh Fite pana Dra on 40 
2 o1....0. WL. K 2 
11488 Away "to the Fields, Marae 
11489 Ding Don; PRea 3 5 
8, Waltz. P. 2 2 
11490 Let’s Be Jolly, jos ee 4 


11636 Sweetn 
yee a Waltz, Op, 297, 


re) 
to 
a 


re) 
i 
on 


S$. ts ees a Oy 40 
11637 Rustic a restivity, md son et 
MK ee he . 40 
11638 A sere Hunter au en e 0 
<97, oO. ren Or . 2 a 
11491 May Dance, Sensis és 
Y 25 


11629 Happy Adventure, ? Renard 2% 


tiees 8S. E. Wi 2 
652 aay Simple Aven, Sonve- si 95 
eee. ine 2% .2 
11647 Mendelssonn, (Spring aaing 3 
2) : 


Souvenir No. 


G. L.'Spaulding 2% .25 
Serenata, Souv- 


11697 


Moszkowski 


enir No, £ 


11696 Schum, G.L, Spaulding 24% .25 
ann 
one No. Timer, Souy- 


4 @'L, ing 246 .25 
fag een cnet Sans 2 
11485 In Good “Compan eyaalding a 
GAS ics H. Engelmann 2% .80 
.Good Company, Waltz, 

11487 In goog Company Seman 2 ae 
tieaee Ompany, Schot- 


114gg 7, "8the . 1), HE +80 
ristaiee® | Coimpanyse yan 2 

11489 In @dog’ on H. Engelmann 214 .80 
Od Company, “Bora, 

11440 In Goog Co. pany ngelmann 2% 80 
a alop, 

11570 Eventig Engelmann 2% 80 | 

11610 When “@ Repose. A. Sartene 3735 

a amon ure Sleeps, Noe: pS 

11690 anzonetig °°*H. Engelmann 3.25 

1571 Da Babillarde, ts: Lindsay 3 80 

‘asti nse Fan- 
Stique 7 | A. Sartane 3% 40 


1685 4, FOUR HANDS 
es Museadins, . Pay} Wachs 4.60 


sso OUR PL 
11552 Galop Mag? EIGHT HANDS 


11660 


11661 


W: - 
Neogene Feany 8 60 
802 Spey of gutod-Pranz 8 60 

Oar 'y Moth 
11663 wp Beare jc°-Bisetsreand ame 


11664 


Verdi-Frang, 
11684 Agagi, PIPE ORGAN 


Cantaniy 
116 é es 5 
88 Festival Prokage” 4p, Whiting 4 8 
oD uck s 


11689 a SO) 
Paine 
ine Eyes L, aly With 


Thou Art go 54: Rathbun 3.60 


11679 


~ De 
1168 at, 
“St A Farewett, Op) sBohannan 3.40 
ROW. Gebhardt 4.60 


ay 
+ Save th, ae 

Henry the Lord? AB 
2's Wa tldemere 3 age 
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DOES POPULAR MUSIC INJURE 
TONE AND TOUCH? 


BY EDITH L, WINN. 


Two pianists came to me for a summer 
position in a hotel. I listened to each 
one with much interest. The first had 
been for many years a student with a 
very good pianist and teacher. She had 
no definite ideas about accent. She never 
kept strict time in dance music. She 
was so afraid of forcing tone that she 
nsed no tone, You could never hear the 
second or third beat in a waltz. She knew 
all about tone-color, pedaling and expres- 
sion, but she could not play popular music. 
She hated it, in fact. 

The other applicant sat down at the 
piano and began to play. At once I saw 
that she was experienced. She worked 
up to climaxes definitely, observed repeats, 
anticipated rests and kept strict time in 
the dance music. Moreover, she liked to 
play; the waltz tempo was not only s 
cellent, but she gave a short, sharp, se 
impulse to it, A well-known plenitt 
heard her and exclaimed, That ai 
is worth two of the other one, oe 
summer work. She knows all the ce 
lar operas, has a wide expericnss ae 
tine, is a good sight reader, ne sa 
excellent tone.” The first girl wil a ne 
her in solos, but knows nothing Se - 
semble playing. It is pratetly ae Toe 
study of the Mendelssohn, Ga ts vil 
sohn and other trios, the Lene S 
might fail in interest and app ee ue 
other words, her taste for good ned se 
may have been somewhat aes see 
the first girl also knew little | pees 
works, She, however. ae have 
how to study these works: ses 

I am fie tegord girl because she wa 
an expert “routinist.” 

SS 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF TOU 
panes 
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BY J. ALFRED jo 
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—a" . 

: piano 

Attnoucn the mechanism of ae 

j > pems 9 

tothe production of its tones °° ae 

enough, yet it is just at og ae 

many fanciful theorists 19V wes 
with much mysterious complex y- 

fore, at this starting Point. 1 As in as 

should try to begin his inves eee tls weet 

candid and matter-of-fact an a 
he were about to exam'n 
tion and use of any 


art. He will find that 4 can 
investigation, first, by 
Mechanism of the pianos 
by a series of experimen 
Possibilities and the limita 
ties of tone by varieties ° 
teach him more clearly. 
More thoroughly and more 
than the arguments of many : 
By greater or less strength 
Of pressure, the key may be 
More or less rapidly, and 
Made louder or softer; Of” 
he released, thus causing the nein’ held 


fall aba top the sound, after according 


or a longer or shorter ee _ Thus, 
{0 the length of the note agaeee or i 
1 tote may be louder oF *° ling 10 the 
May he longer or shorter, TE a de- 
ngth of the note require! jyernents of 
Wee of touch, no curious MO ™™ coax: 
ers, hands, wrists oF en gchool> 
ME. no hullying, no willin®« 1 


roduce 
saat can Pre 
PY, No Rubinstein, 10 Liszte mplex than 
Ke varieties of tone more ©? 
Nese—Touch, Phrasing 
Hon, 
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Publisher's Notes 


A Department of Information Regarding New 
Educational Musical Works 


NEW WORKS. 
Advance of Publication Offers— 


June, 1914. Special 

Regular Offer 

Price Price 

’s Music Dramas (2 vols.).. 7.00 3.00 
petite, Op. 20—F. Lecouppey .75 20 
Musical Poems—Carl Senour. avo 30 


1 Playing Cards .... 
Musice yo-nvote Recreations—Mrs. 
Cc. W. Krogmann ...........+-- 1.00 .35 
very Easiest Pieces for Four Hands .50 .20 
First Parlor Album for the Piano- 


Neg Albin for’ Violin and Piano.. ‘50 20 
Chopin’s Polonaises oy  ufB) 80: 
New Reed Organ Volume. 50 .25 
Rose Maiden, Cowen .. ae me 
Wagner-Liszt Album .. Sige es! 
Education of the Music Teacher— bee 
Thos, Tapper ee 


New Anthem Collection .. 


‘On Sale’? Returns 


and Settlements 

Thousands of patrons of the Theo. 
Presser Co. are preparing for the end 
of their school term. The return of ON 
SALE music not desired and the settle- 
ment of accounts 1s a part of their 
preparation. On June Ist every account 
on our books will receive a, complete 
statement of account, including items 
both on regular monthly account and al 
items that have been sent out ey 
SALE music. The regular portion 9 the 
account for the music actually purchasec 
; f course, due and payable immedi- 
sae With regard to the return and 


ale J SALE we will give 
-ment for the ON S! 
aa simple directions here and also 


draw attention to the more full explan- 
ation sent with the aeateren ie 
: (1) Return prepaid all d rp 
rusic unused and not desired; a credi 
ine andum for the value will be sent 
We statement showing the correct 
ee s due us. Place the name and 
pare of the Sender on every package 
a x 


ge packages of ON SALE 
@ ould be returned by: mail; larger 
Lhe by. express or Parcel Post; still 
package ckages in a wooden box by 
Pa Pathe mail rate on sheet music 
freight. tr Ibs. is 2 02. for one cent; the 
uDrUe oes four Ibs. is the regular ares! 
rate abn varying from Sc to 12c for 
Bost. an and from le to 12c for cael 
the first 1 1b. depending on the zone. The 
addition’ id Printed Matter rate is 
expres 1 cent with a minimum of a 
2 0%. OL ss agent oF Postmaster wi 
ie ea articular information as to 
give you { cheapest method of return- 
the best ane icular weight or package to 
ny Paes books should be 
rcel Post only; but sheet music 


a tter up to 4 lbs. 
Hee to 20 Ibs. 


ing at 


Philadelphia. 
sent by Fa 


1 address of 


e space provided on that 


ame anc 


received from 
on and of such a 


special correspon- 


ranged Jone to save expense 
ansportation. ay specially 
of tral porta it has heen a My 
(5) 2 a correctly i SR 
ordlere’ hough mistakes a ge | 
returned "Do not return a Gila ober: 
rectified. + nA any Way, MBO 
iled or use for the return 
$76) A credit 1" tess the name ant 
5) 


anne eender } 4 
cannot of the s nde ied to us. 
yddress pack ige retut 

ve avery Daeney 

yf eve 
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Diplomas, Medals 
and Program Forms 
Following is a list of the blank diploma 
ferms which we carry in stock: 
Price 


Course of Study Certificate. -- $0.10 
Course of Study Diploma, 21 x 1 


inches (Parchment )..........++ 50 
Diploma Form, 21 x 16 inches 
GParchinen tmacmrercnvstmncircneecneere 25 


Diploma Form, 21 x 16 inches...... 15 
Certificate of Award, 12 x 9 inche -10 
Certificate of Award, 12 x 9 inches .05 
Teacher’s Certificate, 11x 8% inches 05 
In addtion to the above we have had 
manufactured for us for the present 
season, a Certificate of Merit, the reading 
upon which is as follows: 
CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 
Awarded To 


who has attained a Degree of 


(City to be filled in. 

The size of this is 11% x 144, printed 
on excellent paper by the steel plate pro- 
cess, illumined with a blue and gold seal. 
We can sell these, engrossing included, 
for $1.00 each. 

We can furnish the same gold or silver 
medal for the present season which we 
had during the past two years. Roman 
finish gold or silver, substantial weight, 
engraving included; $4.00 for the gold 
and $3.00 for the silver. We only carry 
in stock the one design, the best value 
for the amount spent that we can give. 

Our two blank program forms are used 
extensively at small concerts, recitals, etc., 
title pages in two colors, one reading, 
“Concert Given By,” the other “Recital By 
the Pupils Of.” The inner pages are 
blank upon which the program list is to 
be inserted by the teacher or school. We 
do not do this inserting but sell the blank 
ferms at a small price because they have 
an attractive advertisement of Tae Erupe 
on the fourth page, at the low price of 
50c per 100. Samples on application. 


Summer 
New Music 


‘The sending of new music ON SALE, 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin and Octavo, 
goes on during the summer months but 
to a much smaller extent than during the 
winter months. Instead of sending out 
from four to seven packages of music, 
we may send out one or two depending 
on the demand and they are not sent to 
the regular list but only to those persons 
who make special demands for the same. 
A postal card will bring Summer New 
Music to all who apply for it and for the 
classification desired, 


Early Supplies for the 

Next Teaching Season 
For several years past, we have oper- 
ated a plan of early distribution of teach- 
ing material through which it has been 
possible to place a complete fall supply 
in the hands of hundreds of teachers 
ready for use at the very beginning 
of their season's work. This arrange- 
feet again this year 


ment will be in’ eff 
and will mean the saving of a consider- 
alle portion of the transportation ex- 
penses as well as a source of comfort 
and satisfaction to every teacher who 
by this means escapes the annoyance and 
loss of time incidental to ordering at a 


so Light and 
Dainty” 


The hostessis never at loss what to offer 
the afternoon caller if theselittle‘‘diske 
of delight’’ are kept in the house. 
True lovers of light confections will 
appreciate the delicate sweetness and 
variety of flavors in 


| Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 
|| They add a new delight to the after- || 
noon tea, the kiddies’ party or the 
| moreformal occasion. Asan informal 
|| between: meal tidbit these toothsome 
|| sweets are immensely popular. 

Buy some today at sour Drugetst’s or Confectioners. 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 
Boston, Mass, 
Makers of Necco Sweets 


““T belteve it to be the best medium-priced Cornet ever 
produced and that it 1s sully equal to {he majority of 


Fe of other makes 
high-priced instruments of eta Laon, Je 


|LYON& HEALY 


American Professional 


CORN 


Mnde in the 


broduct 
The laat 
word in cor 


cnn workmen's conception, Superbtone, Ootsel: 
FETC on Freed dase tats Out ile New 
Hild Ontatog now dead. Coutalnn remarkible valor de tan 
Areida of atytos of fustramments, Welte for copy, (20) 


LYON & HEALY, 37:48 E, Adamo 5t., Chicago 


CHALLENGE CATALOGUE. Depart- 
mont YT HLEUEE GOONER & 00 , CHICAGO 


te 
jon THE BUDE whon addressing 
RAN aA a advertisers, 
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time when the greatly increased volume 
of business inevitably causes still further 
delay. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell at any 
length on the disadvantages of waiting 
until September to order supplies usually 
needed very early in that month; every 
teacher knows fairly well in advance that 
a certain number of former pupils will 
resume their studies in the fall and that 
there will be about so many new pupils, 
several .of them beginners; with this 
knowledge it is tolerably easy to estimate 
the quantity of teaching pieces, studies, 
etc. likely to be needed during the first 
part of the season; if this information is 
transferred to us during June, July or 
the early part of August (the earlier the 
better) we will undertake to make up 
individual ON SALE assortments, con- 
taining the designated variety of teach- 
ing material and forward one to each 
customer in time for delivery on or be- 
fore any specified date. In many cases 
we shall be able to combine several lots 
in one shipment to go by freight prepaid 
to a central and nearby distributing point, 
the transportation thence to be borne by 
the customer, but under the greatly re- 
duced express rates, the expense for de- 
livery will be quite nominal. 

With the June statements of account 
our regular patrons will receive a special 
order form to be used for the above de- 
scribed plan of ordering; others desiring 
information or order form should not 
hesitate to write to us. 


Parcel 
Post 

The installation of Parcel Post has 
caused some little delay in the Post 
Office Department during the last two or 
three months and we believe that where 
a delay occurs, if the Post Office Depart- 
ment were complained to, the remedy 
would be more quickly found and applied. 

One suggestion of more importance 
than all with regard to the Summer and 
coming Fall is to let us have the Fall 
order as early as possible. Let us have 
it any time—let us have it before the 
present season ends. Simply state a date 
when this order is to be delivered and it 
will be prepared at our convenience, at 
our leisure during the summer months 
and will reach the patrons on exactly the 
date when they desire it. This will be a 
convenience to the patron and will cer- 
tainly be a great convenience to this 


house. 


Summer Mail 
Order Music Buying 

While thousands of our patrons end 
their term with May or June, there is a 
very large portion, perhaps not a majority, 
that continue their teaching during the 
‘summer and even in some communities 
are busier than during the winter season. 
To those persons and to all desiring 
music during the summer months we 
desire to say that this office is better pre- 
pared to take care of mail order music 
supplies, perhaps give even better service 
from now until the first of September, 
than from September until May. We 
are always preparing for the Fall, but our 
entire organization is with us all Summer ; 
all orders of every size are taken care of 


on the day they reach us. 
Ten Five-Note Recreations. 
By C. W. Krogmann 


is li f the most 
This little volume by one of | s 
omposers of easy teaching music 
get a this kind tae we have to 
present to our readers, and we are bar 
Healarly favored in having one of the 
best works ever composed by, ia popu- 
lar writer. The pieces are a e first 
grade and all have words. ‘ here ore 
i are both vocal and aneenimeH ial 
The pieces are written in both « efs, but 
are within the compass of five notes, in 
eal hand. It is astonishing what has 
Ce done in the way of melody and har- 
ie s in such a imple form. The words 
mony } fe extremely appropriate. Some 
ajs0 = Biles of these pieces are as fol- 
pe ie “First Lesson, “A Hammock 
LOWS “The Volunteers, “The 
Lullaby, “Morning Song,” “Au- 


pemlel” 

sadow Brook,” “Morning 

lS ion “Evening Sone ‘eio-uditins 
aoc introductory price for this 


ig only 35 cents postpaid. 


THE ETUDE 


Enlarging 


expansion in America. 
always been progress. 


born. 


Our 


ETUDE regularly. 


each one. 
money order, etc. 


10 cents. 


Important Edition 
of Wagner’s Works 


In Germany they say that Wagner’s 
works are now “free.” That does not 
mean that anyone may have a copy of 
the works without paying for them, but 
it does mean that the copyrights upon 
the works have run so long that they 
have now run out and the great master- 
pieces are public property. That is, any 
printer may publish them in Germany 
without paying the Wagner publishers or 
the Wagner estate a royalty ‘to the extent 
it was previously paid. A great German 
firm has taken advantage of this (Hansa- 
Verlag, Hamburg), and has printed an 
edition of the Wagner music dramas ar- 
ranged for piano solo, and accompanied 
with the words of the original text, and 
issued these arrangements in two hand- 
some cloth bound volumes. The price of 
both volumes bought together is $3,00 
(not $3.00 for each single volume, as the 
volumes will not be sold separately). We 
can recommend these volumes enthusias- 
tically. They are very fine indeed and 
include all the essential themes and pas- 
sages of principal interest in the Wagner 
Music Dramas Riensi, Fliegender Hol- 
lander, Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Tristan 
und Isolde, Meistersinger, Rheingold, 
Walkiire, Siegfried, Gotterdémmerung 
and Parsival. By a special arrangement 
with the publishers we shall be able to 
supply them to our readers who order 
through us in the regular way. 


The Education of the Music 
Teacher. By Thomas Tapper 


There is a great hue and cry about the 
teachers who are attempting to give in- 
struction without any definite educational 
purpose other than that of earning 
money with little effort. Do vou know 
what the “good” teacher ought to know 
or better still, what such a teacher 
should be able to accomplish? Tt is Mr. 
Tapper’s purpose to outline the educa- 
tion of the ideal music teacher so that 


Every recruit added to an army strengthens the cause. 
can not possibly be too many people interested in music. THE 
ETUDE adds fresh force to all musical endeavor. 
scription sent in fortifies the great body of those who seek musical 
The distinctive mark of THE ETUDE has 
It has always gone ahead, not only in its 
contents, but in its reaching out to help new music lovers. Its 
present great circulation is the result of patient regular building 
begun thirty years ago, long before thousands of its readers were 


Write your names on a slip of paper, enclose fifty cents for 
Remit in the form most convenient—stamps, cash, 
Send orders to THE ETUDE, 1712 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Foreign addresses add 36 cents; Canadian, 


the Army 


There 


Every new sub- 


If every ETUDE reader would spare just a few minutes of his 
time during the coming month he could easily induce some friend 
who has not yet taken advantage of THE ETUDE to enroll at once. 
Last month we started a great campaign to reach the 300,000 mark, 


300,000 Introductory Offer 


To make the best possible start in our campaign to reach the 
300,000 mark we will accept six-month subscriptions (six splendid 
issues) for 50c, (the lowest ETUDE rate ever made). 
an introductory offer based upon our knowledge that THE ETUDE 
will be so good during the next six months, that every new friend you 
send to us through this offer will become a permanent subscriber, 
This special rate applies only to those not now receiving THE 


is is purely 


the student who aspires to adopt this 
branch as a life work may know how to 
proceed. The book is written along 
broad lines and should prove very help- 
ful to many. It is now completely “sep 
up” in type so that it will be but a short 
time that we can continue our special in- 
troductory “advance of publication” Price 
of 60 cents. 


Very Easiest Duets 
for Pianoforte 


This new collection is well advanced in 
course of preparation and we advise al] 
teachers interested in elementary work 
to avail themselves of a copy at the ae 
troductory rate. There are really very 
few such volumes to be had; volumes in 
which both the primo and secondo pa rm 
lie in either the first or second aac 
It is a volume to be used by two students, 
not by teacher and pupil. The duets a re 
all very tuneful and attractive, man ae 
them being written or arranged spect th 
for this work, a 

The special introductory Price in ad 
vance of publication is 20 cents postpaid, 


The Rose Maiden, 
By Fred H. Cowen 


This most popular cantata will be ; 
sued in a short time. Of all the cant: a8; 
that have been issued in the past thes 
years there is none so popular ne “The 
Rose Maiden.” It is performed mm ay 
than any other cantata of medium hfe 
culty. It has all of the attr eae 


= ‘active 
features that can be found in a ¢ rae 


: antata 

It has been tried out most thorougiin 
and has become standard, Almost Re ily 
Society some time in its history produc y 
J 0s 


this work. 

We will only allow one copy 
purchaser. It is not expec 
vectors will supply a choral Society 
this price. Our special advance ae a 
but 25 cents postpaid, cash With fe = 
der. These advance copies are 8 OF 
samples to be used for examination 


to each 
‘d that qi. 


L’ Agilite, Op. 20. 
By F. Lecouppey 
This popular set of 25 Studi i 

2 2. es will be 
added to the Presser Collection, complete 
im one volume. It is one of the best sets 
of studies devoted to the development of 
velocity in the intermediate stages. Any 
third grade student can take up this vol- 
ume to great advantage. It makes an 
excellent Preparation for the more ad- 


vanced velocity studi 
Reet y dies of Czerny and 


or Introductory Purposes in advance 
The ublication, we are offering copies of 
this volume at 20 cents postpaid, 


Musical Poems. 
By Caro Senour 


We have i i 
& hi ome into possession of this 
Publication by this song poet for chil- 


we have ever yet I 
oe 3 had the pleasu - 
amining. They are pee 


are unique and 


within the ran i is i 
ie ae of every child who is in 


€ advance Price of thi i 
be 35 cents postpart this volume will 


Chopin’s 
Olonaises 
This is 
MS is One of the best offers we have 


ur : - OF all rol- 
most oe meek the Polonaises pet ‘ie 
that we owe inet, fact it is to Chopin 
volume of ae ae Popularity of this 
any Pretensions should fou any’ Dianistiok 
y. It will 

resser Collection in 
peed engraving and 


likely be withdrawn ase Rae ed ait 


only 30 cents after this month is 
Panies the Sidenote if cash accom- 
Wasner-Ligzt 

Album 


Dhis vac cs 
resser Celtel! shortly be added to the 
we _This Volume contains 
O.tscriptions by Liszt 
he eas There are nine 
Pages. The apo ume contains nearly 
foo Well kno ‘rangements are almost 
nere, hi us to : il 
, Y ar 0 into detai 
rather advanceq iMtended of course for 


‘ant concert cop anists They are bril- 
which we o ™POsitions, The price at 
than any je entire volume is less 


Of the gj 
chased for ;.'¢ eee Pieces may be pur- 
The 5 orm, 
Withdraw er will Ale 
Present our it", this issue, but ee”, it 
Month, 35 Bee offer for es a 
ae, Os s re res 
Panies the order, °StPaid, if cash accom: 
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3 pu ie 
Sold for 25 pee Nese cards will 
Adva. a pack. 
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Mentioned 1 
happens titat oonth; it some- 


§ a new Work Aen we are an- 
Tic * @ special intro- 
Work has not as 
"Just as soon, 
upplied, it is 


Notes. We 
: better under- 
?S Who occasionally 


<8 titles differing 
st announced, 
Tom special offer 


Special Notices 


RATES—Profeasional Want Notices five cents 
Per word. All other notices ten cents per 
nonpareil word, cash with orders. 


Gold a 
Safford 


A SONG— Those Gates of 
Mother Waits’—15 cents, postpaid. 
Co, Keene, N. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS in Har 
Stanley T. Reiff, 


Mony and Counterpoint. 
Mus. Bac., Lansdowne, Pa. 


CHOIR DIRECTOR will buy, sell or ex 
change octavo anthems, oratories and can 
tatas, B.D, Keck, Riverside, Calif. 


MUSIC WRITTEN to words. Manuserin's 
corrected. rrespondence lesson , 
mony. Dr. Aizren Wooler, composer, Bullalo, 
hag 

WANTED — A 
Musical director. 
and keeping up a good institu! 4 
fave good experience. Box 40, 
Ervpe, 

in Ilar- 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE jin Tt 


Mony under. Boston Organist and | Tene: 
80 special Summer Courses. Raymo 


Robinson, West Newton, 


i ¥ ental 

first-class instrumenta™ 

teaching 

Man capable of ne 
Y and, Mu 

aoa care THE 


Shalt Be FE: 
EASY ANTHEMS. “Thou Shalt ne ‘a 
Suter, Bright, melodious and emer Pub. 
Be Copies, 4 cents (stamps). a 
ang Co., Warren, Pa. —— 
VIOLIN SUMMER COURSE. ast Step? 
in Violin playing successfully taugh oo and 
Greatly reduced rates, Easy, practicn 1. 
thorouzh “system, | Write for | parte 
Warren School of Music, Warren, —— 
WANTED every itivel 
: o playing} KS 
To tnvestment n° gemple instruction soeke 
Mailed free: qui haw method. , 
School, 155 West 125th Street. New tet a 
ere: West. 10lh Sab 
FOR SALE. Studio and, aaah S 
piano and voice, I Nog this 
Sixty-two pupils enr ipetent 
teac} Splendid. opportunity for CONT enn. 
cher, “Address TEXAS. A as 
pl the well- 
DOWN artic. 
Users atta. 
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is month, two important works, “Pleas- 
4 eure for Four Hands” Op. 1042, by 
A. Sartorio, and “Italian Overtures for 
Four Hands.” 

These works are now ready and the 
special offer is hereby withdrawn. “Pleas- 
ant Hours” is one of the best sets of 
duets for teacher and pupil, that we have 
seen and the secondo part is not to diffi- 
cult to be played by a more advanced 
student should this prove desirable, We 
should be pleased to send the work for 
examination to all who may be interested. 

“Italian Overtures” contains nine of 
the best overtures of Bellini and Rossini 
splendidly arranged for four Hands and 
all very carefully prepared. We s ha. be 
glad to send the volume to all who may 


be interested. 
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CHOPIN’S GOLDEN AGE. 
Wuen Chopin had his apartments in 
the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin in Paris, 
guests would drop in at the soirées musi- 
cales and take their places without a 
word. Here they sat for hours entranced 
by Chopin’s wonderful playing and im- 
provisations. Liszt has given a delight- 
ful picture of these soirées. He writes: 
“Chopin’s apartments were dimly lighted 
with wax candles only, grouped around 
the Pleyel piano, which he particularly 
liked for its slightly veiled, yet silvery 
sonorous tone and easy action. As the 
corners of the room were left in obscur- 
ity all idea of limit was lost, so that there 
seemed to be no boundary save the dark- 
ness of space. The light concentrated 
around the piano glided wave-like along 
the floor, mingling with the red flashes 
of the firelight. By a strange coincidence 
the polished surface of the mirror re- 
flected so as to double for our eyes 
the beautiful oval face with the silken 
curls, which has so often been copied and 
of which countless engravings have been 
produced.” . 


HOW THEY FINANCED 
PARSIFAL. 


THE occasional opulent performances 
of Parsifal are by no means easy to give 
even in these days, but one may imagine 
how much more difficult was the first 
production when it was given over thirty 
years ago at Bayreuth. Entirely apart 
from the artistic difficulties was the un- 
inviting task of financing an undertaking 
which in the eyes of hundreds could 
prove like other Wagnerian enterprises 
nothing but a disastrous failure. Again, 
there was Wagner himself to deal with. 
He had his idealistic mind set upon a 
wonderful school he proposed to found 
in Bayreuth. The student-body was to be 
composed solely of graduates of foremost 
conseryatoires who were to spend six 
years more in post graduate work in 
Wagner’s preparatory school, The hard 
working Wagner Societies in all parts 
of Germany were importuned to forget 
Wagner’s failures in the past and con- 
tribute toward the support of the ideal- 
istic school. A production of Parsifal 
was offered as a kind of premium for 
their contributions. Finally Wagner was 
persuaded that his school was perhaps 
too Utopian and consented to have: all 
contributions received directed toward the 
production of his “masterpiece” Parsifal. 
In various ways a sum of about 180,000 
marks was gotten together. 

The writing of Parsifal covered a 
period of nearly six years. The first 
performance was given July 28, 1882. Up 
io this time the Wagner music aramas 
at Bayreuth had been given before very 
exclusive audiences of Wagner devotees 
who subscribed for their seats long in 
advance. Now it was decided to give 
sixteen performances open to the public 
after two performances especially for 
Wagner patrons had been given. This 
plan proved especially successful. Seats 
sold for thirty marks each ($7.50) and 
owing to the fact that many of the artists 
gave their services “for the good of the 
cause,” there was a profit of seventy- 
five thousand marks which was applied 
to a central fund which insured the con- 
tinuance of Wagnerian opera at Bayreuth. 
Thereafter the proprietory right in Par- 
sifal remained one of the chief assets of 
Bayreuth and send thousands upon thou- 
sands to the quaint little Bavarian town 
with its pleasant surrounding, common- 
place buildings, stuffy hotels and Elysian 
temple of the Music Drama. Seven 
months after the production of Parsifal 
Wagner's tumultuous life ended in Venice. 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you can, 


because I have reduced $82,000 
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built wp that many more 
— scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms, 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how 
welll Ibuild up your vital- 
ity—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart ac- 
tion; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walkand 
relieve such ailments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 


Won't you sit down and write 
now, for my FREE booklet? 
Don't wait, you may forget it. 


Ihave had a wonderful ex- 
perience and I should like to 
tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 29, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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MR. MUSICIAN 
Get a VEGA and 
Get Musical Satisfaction 


(2 VEGA Standard Cornets 
(2 VEGA Standard Trombones 


 T. & O. Band Instruments and 
Supplies 


(2 VEGA Banjo-Mandolins 


Every Orchestra Leader should 
get busy with this instrument. Same 
scale as a violin. All the rage in 
New York and Boston Orchestras. 


[© VEGA Mandolins and Lutes 
(2 Easy Payment Plan 


Check any of above items desired and 
return with name and address 


The Vega Company 


62 Sudbury St. - Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


cenuins WALRUS BAG curranreen 


Leather Lined. Three Poakets, French Sewed Edges, Solid 
Cornera, Brassed Key Lock and Catch. Just tho thing for your 
trip. Sold by mail ouly, Regular price, $7.50 to $10.00, By 
Parcel post, prepaid hoice of 16or 18 inch, Send today. 


AUSTIN’S SHOPS, 18 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Write for Catalogue 
No.1. 


Tindale Cabinet Co. 
1 W. 34th St., New York 
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ARTISTS AND TEACHERS 


H. RAWLINS BAKER tz: 


Aeollan Hall, New York Tel. 8296 Bryant 


GUSTAV L. Pianist 
Stelnway Mall, New York, N.Y. 
Ww 
BOGERT naira 
Acolian 


Teacher of Singing Recita 


ER L, Ex-President of N.Y.State 
Music Teachers’ Asso. 
ciation, 
id Lectures 


New York City 


CHAS, E. Piano 
DANCY Teaches exquisite tone and subjective styl 
888 Amsterdam Ave. New York City 


WILLIAM J. ‘Teacher of Singing 
Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saenger 
Address, 124 E, 02d S(.,New York. Tel. 4981 Lenox 


Mrs. M. B. Plano Instruction 
Studio—Sternberg School 
108. 18th St. . Philadelphia 
JOHN W.. Tenor. Concerts, Recitals, 
Oratorios, Vocal Instruction 
830 West 58th St., New York City 
Solo Pianist and Teacher 
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Director 
Wabash Ave, Chicago 
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Broad St. Conservatory of Muste 
MB Gilhert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-31 8, Broad St. plia, Pa, 


AAC Normat 1 
RANE vi 
Potsdam, N. 
nr Conservatory of Muste 
| T 1000 Students. 50 Teachers 
D ETR 0 530 Woodward Ave., Detrolt, Mich. 
3@ Musteal Institute 
Warren, Ohio 
DANA S William I. Dana, BR. A. M., Pres. 
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H OOL 1712 Chestnut St 
HAHN SC Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plano School 
N Leschetizky Method 
HAWTHOR Pele 


y Harmony, Chorus, ete. 


STO CK GEO. OHADWICK 
TEACHER or SINGING 


Mr. Stock will give personal attention to letters f ve 
Sudentsof Song. Address Vocal Studio, ™ Prospective 
¥.M.O. A. Bldg. 8 St 


TRACY 


THEORY AND NORMAL COURSES 
BURROWES swvarsteieso 
COURTRIGHT iio ce: 
FLETCHER er ssefttez 


Hit, CARL WILIELM, Teacher, Composer, Musteal 
galtor, Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition, 
Strassburger Conservatories of Music, St. Leute, Moz 


New Haven, Conn. 
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INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 


JOUN Correspondence Course 
See Advertisemeut in This Issue 
Steinert Nall - 2 5k Boston 
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N X Galesburg, Ilinois 
Catalog free Wm. F. Bentley, Director 
9 Conservatory of Music 
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2 West 121st Street, New York 
School of Mus! 
MINNEAPOLIS."%3: 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, The 
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782 Chapel Street New Haven, Conn, 


5D Institute of Musical Art 
Frank Damrosch, Director 
120 Claremont Aves, New York 
MW American Institute of Applied Music 
K Kate 8, Chittenden 5 
212 W. 59th St, 
School of Music and Arts 
Ralfe Leech Ste: Director 
56.58 W. 97th St., New York, N. ¥- 
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of Fine Arts 
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Cosmopolitan Schoolof Music and 
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LANDON’S REED ORGAN METHOD 


By CHAS. W. LANDON 


This method is of the most practical character and is superior in all points 
The material has been selected ony the Best 
r being ca i i ther 

mposers, each number being carefully edited and copiously annotated togetl 
witha short lesson in which every point is fully explained and every possible 


ber included has been especially arranged for the Reed Organ with 

the dea ot neueing out the best possible effects of the instrument. No unadapted 
pianoforte or pipe organ pieces will be found. 
All the material is carefully graded, 


Owing to its thorough rudimentary instruction and progressive character this 
work may be used with absolute beginners. ceaton zen to. th 
development of the true reed organ touch and to the equal training o the hands, 
All necessary technical material is included, the scales and arpeggios in par- 
ticular being introduced in a logical and interesting manner. 

i There is a special chapter on stops and their management. 


MATERIAL TO USE WITH AND FOLLOWING THIS METHOD 


Compiled by C.W. Landon. Four volun 


Grades [ILTV.. 
‘Twenty-eight pieces in grades Lil... 
ade TIT ..... 
Sixteen four-hand pieces in grades Ln 
Goms. Fifty-eight pieces in grades I-IV. 
Classic and Morro volumes of high-class Reed Organ mu 


J. 8. Bach. Grades [y-y... 
adeas V-VI.... i 
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Merwegh Von Ende, Director 
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withstand a Hippodrome performance in New 
York in which a Sir Joseph Porter treads 
the decks of a rea ip floating on_ real 
water, One wondei what W. 8. Gilbert 
would have said to th Simplicity of s 
effectse was a creed with him. THe felt w 

justice that neither his lines nor Sullivan's 
inusie needed much in the way of scenic 


display. 


A curious. case of the pot calling the 
le black is that of Mr. Granville Ban- 
, Who recently expr d himself as 
“weary of musical comple both choral 
and orchestral. Modern mus .’ he goes on, 
“with its turgid harmonies, its thick and 
choked orchestration, its loose and undis- 
coverable rhythms, is sheer decadence . 
After all it is melody that matters. owa- 
da, we strive after stupendous effects, and 
have lost the art of writing tunes. We ate 
so tremendously clever that we are unable 
to do what the pe nt of a hundred years 
ago accomplished with ease.” Mr. Bantock 
is regarded as one of the most “advanced! 
of modern British composers nd has. made 
all sorts of complicated m' 1 experiments 
of the most cacophonous kind. Is this just 
an outbreak in a moment of i ation, or is 
it the measured utterance of a revol 
prodigal about to return to the cons 
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Ali the world’s best music 
is no farther from you 


than the Victrola 4 

The world’s best music, superbly rendered by the ~ HH 
world’s greatest -artists—Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, : ty 

Paderewski, Kubelik, Mischa Elman, Sousa, - Pryor, fl 

Victor Herbert, Harry Lauder, Christie MacDonald, and . Hi 

Blanche Ring are a few of the famous artists intimately . ‘t 

Wa 


associated with the Victrola. fl 

Its exquisite renditions are a source of cheerfulness ; 
and inspiration alike in the homes of wealth and promi- ° 
nence, in the homes of discrimin- 
ating music lovers, in the homes of 
thousands upon thousands who can 


hear the best music in no other way. 

Your home would be brighter under 
the charm of the. Victrola’s beautiful 
music, and it will be a constant delight 
to every member of your family. 


ASS 


; There are Victors and Victrolas in great va- 
tiety of styles from $10 to $200, and any Victor 
dealer in any city in the world will gladly demon- 
strate them to you. 


is 

Victor Talking Machine Co. ai 

Camden, N. J., U.S.A. HH 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, a Bal i tH 
Canadian Distributors y == bd 

i * 

Always use Victor Machines with Victor nt 

Records and Victor Needles—the combination. HN 

0) 


Thore is no other way to get the unequaled Victrola XVI,~ 
ictor tone. Mahogany or oak 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


“THE ARTIFICIAL MUSIC SEASON is about over, but the natural, 
music season has begun. I have just heard a red-winged blackbird whistle.” 
Thus wrote Dr. Catl B. Storrs to me the other day. “It reminded me that Maud 
Powell will spend her summer in the White Mountains.’ She will give her New 
York recital on Tuesday evening, October 27th, in Aeolian Hall, which event 
will mark the beginning of her eleventh consecutive season in this country. 
This helps to prove the truth of what I-have always maintained, namely, 
that the best is never too good for the American public. ; 
H. GODFREY TURNER, 1400 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Blank Program Forms 
poetanraci ret“ llaad bal ae 
E forms contain four pages—size, 


= 
54 x 64 inches. -On the first page 


is printed 
Concert 


GIVEN BY 


Recital 


BY THE PUPILS OF 


Or 


I raventa tly a” 


» ond Corrects | 


_The paper is of the very best and the out- 
side cover is tasty and ornamental and 
printed in two colors, The inside two 
pages are left for the program to be either 
printed or written, A small. announce- 
ment of THE Erupe on the fourth page 
mates the price but 75c per hundred. 

We cannot undertake to do the printing 
of the program itself. We shall be very 
much pleased to send samples, 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Dotroil, Mich, 


‘Also at 19 St. Brida Stroot, London; Montreal, 
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“ETUDE” 
MUSIC CLUB BUTTONS 


One inch in diameter, each containing a por- 
unit of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn. 


Chopin, Schumann or Liszt. A pin on the 
back in order to fasten on the child's dress or 
coat lapel 


Price, 30 cents per dozen 


Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ploase mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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HARMONY LESSONS 
ON APPROVAL 


SEEING is believing, so we want you to see for yourself just how 
thorough, easy and practical these weekly Harmony Lessons by 
Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Protheroe really are. 

Merely fill out the coupon below and mail it to us and we will 
send you on approval, without charge or obligation of any kind what- 
ever, a full Three Months’ Term of 12 Weekly Harmony Lessons and 
Examination Papers. You may then examine these lessons at your 
home and see exactly how thorough and comprehensive they are. 

It is only through the correction, criticism and suggestions for 
improvement contained in the weekly examination papers that our 
students are able to appreciate fully the great interest and indi- 
vidual attention which we give. It is a delight and surprise to all 
students at the vast amount of benefit which they receive when they 
get their examination papers back from the school. 

The consensus of opinion among the best musicians and teachers 
is, that Harmony is one of the easiest and most practical subjects to 
teach by correspondence. You now have the opportunity to verify 
this opinion for yourself without cost or obligation right in the quiet 
and privacy of your own home or studio. 

These lessons are endorsed by leading teachers throughout the 
country who are taking them and by many eminent musical authorities. 


P. C. Lutkin, Dean of The Northwestern University School of Music, says: 
“In my recent investigation of your work, I was very much interested in 
your courses you offer, and saw that the work was being done well. Stu- 
dents who complete your Harmony Course and pass the examinations 
with satisfactory grades, will be given credit for two years’ work in the 
Northwestern University School of Music in that study.” 


Walter Damrosch, Director of The New York Symphony Orchestra, says: 
“The lessons are admirably prepared and serve their purpose in every 
particular. I had no idea that such sound knowledge of music could be, im- 
parted in this novel fashion and I beg to congratulate you and your pupils.” 


Augusta Knower, of Atchison, Kan., one of our many teacher students, says: 
“T wish to express my appreciation of your School. Having been a stu- 
dent at the New England Conservatory, and having been in the teaching 
field twenty-five out of my forty-five years, I believe myself capable of 
appreciating the many advantages of your Correspondence Course. 
find the University Extension Method a most practical one, and I 
consider it a boon to all ambitious music lovers who cannot afford to go 
away from home to study. Both technic and harmony are presented in 
a clear and attractive way. The knowledge that I have gained thus far 
from the course, has greatly aided me in making my work more instructive 
and interesting to pupils.” 


Don’t put this important matter off a single minute. Fill out the 
coupon and mail it to us today and we will send you these 12 lessons 
and examination papers by return mail, postage prepaid. We will also 
send you our valuable illustrated catalog which contains portraits and 
biographies of our faculty and other great musicians. Letters of en- 
dorsement from such eminent authorities as Paderewski, Leschetizky, 
Moszkowski, Emil Sauer and others. This catalog also contains a 
brief Dictionary of Musical Terms. The number of these courses 
to be sent on approval is limited, therefore, you should act at once 
before it is too late to avail yourself of this wonderful privilege. 


Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of Music 
431 SIEGEL-MYERS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ptonemaee aan O UP ON <aweeneeewne sac 


Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of Music, 
431 Siegel-Myers Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without cost or obligation of any kind whatever, your 
valuable catalog and a Three Months’ Term of 12 Weekly Lessons and Examination 
Paper of your Harmony Course. N. B.—Not sent to applicants under 18 years of age. 


Street Address 


Town or Cily. 


What musical training have you had?. 


Have you studied Harmony? - 


To what extent? 


What branch? 
Do you teach music? 


Do you wish lo prepare to teach? 


How long? 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Our War Songs of Fifty Years Ago 


Over fifty years have passed since the 
great Civil War was fought, and now 
that the Blue and Gray have become 
more than ever united, it is interesting 
to recall the old melodies that cheered 
the boys at the front 

During the Civil War, whenever the 
opposing hosts lay encamped near each 
other, Federal and Confederate bands at 
nighttime made a practice of vying with 
each other in tossing back and forth, al- 
ternately, their favorite melodies, until, 
finally, at “taps,” Northerners and South- 
erners, friend and foe, settled down to a 
joint rendering of Paine’s exquisite air 
of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

The army songs which sprang into 
existence then, although lacking in many 
of the requirements of musical composi- 
tion, in spite of adverse criticism en- 
joyed a wonderful popularity during that 
period, and have been sung over and 
over again ever since in all English- 
speaking lands. 

It is to be regretted that the names of 
the composers of these famous lyrics, 
although deserving of a better fate, are 
fast passing into oblivion. Scarcely one 
of our readers could name, offhand, the 
man who wrote “Dixie” or “John 
Brown’s Body.” To recall to mind the 
names of the authors of a few of the 
immortal songs is our present Purpose. 

“Maryland, My Maryland,” the most 
melodious and inspiring of all the songs 
sung by the followers of the “Lost 
Cause,” was composed by James R. Ran- 
dall. 

“Marching Through Georgia,” which 
will be sung and played as long as the 
Republic survives, was composed by 
Henry Clay Work, born in Middletown, 
Connecticut, 1832, died at Hartford, 
1884. He also composed “Kingdom 
Comin’,” “Babylon Is Fallen,” “Nico- 
demus the Slave,” “My Grand father’s 
Clock,” “Lily Dale,” and “Father, Dear 
Father, Come Home With Me Now.” 
Work possessed considerable mechanical 
as well as musical skill, and was the in 


ventor of a knitting machine, a walking 
doll, and a rotary engine. 
_ In Dixie's Land” was composed in 
New York in 1859 by Daniel Emmet, a 
Principal member of Bryant's Min- 
strels. 
_ “John Brown’s Body Lies Moldering 
in the Grave” Was written by Charles 
Hall, of Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
_ Walter Kittredge, born in Merrimack, 
New Hampshire, 1832, was drafted into 
the Federal army in 1862. Before going 
to the front he wrote in a few minutes 
both the words and music of “Tenting 
on the Old Camp Ground.” The song at 
first was refused publication, but later 
on became immensely popular, its sale 
reaching into the hundred thousands. 
It is still in demand, 
_ "The Bonnie Blue Flag” was written 
in 1862 by Mrs, Annie Chambers Ket- 
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“THE STANDARD ORGANIST” is a work 
should be in the hands of every organ 
Bach number is 2 gem.—Epward @. Tare 
Montana, ac, 


THE “Standard Vocalist” is a 
collection. Any one of the many “sonereul 
well worth the price of the album,— yw 
CAMPBELL, Canada, * 


Tun “Brilliant Octave Studies” by § | 
are all that I expected of them, os 
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as they are so melodious the pupil doesn't 
realize ae efficacy, but enjoye the practice 
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MODERN 
PIANO 
TECHNICS 


COMPLETE SCHOOL OF TECHNIC 


For the Pianoforte 
ISIDOR PHILIPP 
Price, $1.50 


A complete school covering the en- 
tire fleld of technic and every form of 


ass ern piano playing, 
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HAND CULTURE 


A System of Double-Note Finger Training 
ANNA BUSCH FLINT 
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Helpful Inquiries Answered by a Famous Authority 
Conducted by LOUIS C. ELSON 


Professor of Theory at the New England Conservatory 


Brocaors 


Always send your full name and address. 

r n neglected. : ; 
Lee initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 

Make your questions short and to the point, . p 

Ouestions regarding particular pieces, metronomie markings, etc., not 
intores to the greater number of Evupn readers, will not ve considered. 


y are there pedals on a@ harp? 
What To these pedals do? Is their action 
the same as the action of the piano?—b. L. 

A. The pedals on a harp are totally dif- 


: iano. They serve 
ferent from those of ap’ ‘There ya ane 


No questions will be answered when this 


tikely to be of 


sacred opera and was performed upon the 
stage in costume, just as any other opera, 
but, from the time of Carissimi and Scarlatti 
it became a concert performance, and in 
Germany Heinrich Schuetz and others made 
it a concert performance in very early days. 


: S| Itogether. é : 
another purpose & Fr found 1m: recent days an effort has been made to 
pedal, however, which is Sometimes; pedal bring back the oratorio to its old operatic 
on the hare ¥ the plano. But that also style by giving Blijah, by Mendelssohn, as 
is employed OM ively different way. Hvery 8 opera. 
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Q. Have Massenet, Saint-Saéns, and Alfred 
Bruneau any outstanding characteristics in 
their work that may be epitomized in a few 
words of specific musical meaning so that I 


Is ring the sound-holes.) The may giv Tub y 
py covering 'y give my club something to help them 
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the tone. But He SOO ie to drop this pedal masters in their minds? 
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strings. There is a Oh G, A and B pedi ably the most sensuous composer of the 
the scale, a C dD, f the ‘yarp are always three. He had the fatal gift of great facil- 
The open strings ec Thus if no pedal ity, and composed an opera about every year. 
flat note, eas ie ve peor C. AS’ a consequence there was often much in 
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his work which was mere routine. He knew 
every resource of the theatre and was dram- 
atic even when not inspired. He was melodic 
in a high degree, Saint-Saéns is greater in 
aa orahce ral Seuse ss but not always so effec- 

atural. tive for the stage, He is far more symphonic 
sing it to sound. So aewn ‘another in style than Massenet. Bruneau is not so 

Se gripping the C important as either of the others although 
haking them still he is a sincere and melodie composer of the 
it each C string will now sound modern French school. 
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in a Gypsy, or a Bohemian, or a Hungarian, 
or a Pole, Of course temperament alone docs 
not make a great artist, but the lack of it 
may prevent the most earnest student from 
becoming great. Ilans Von Biilow, for ex- 
ample, just escaped being one of the greatest 
pianists of the world by a lack of temper- 
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not having eh the cadenza, Notes, played in their proper positions, sound 
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Powdered Perfection 
for the Complexion 


A powder which an- 
swers the three-fold 


! 
Found! demand made in the name of beauty—it 


supplies bloom and fairness with skin protection, and it lasts, 


veol@ 
SOUVErOINE 
Face Powder 50c 
At drug stores or by mail postpaid 
Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Many keep two 
tints handy. For evening, white or brunette powder is best, 
For daylight, flesh or pink is best. For neels and arms, us 
white.” Send us 20 postage to cover the cost of mailing and 
receive free a sample of Milkweed Cream, of Velveola 
Souveraine, of Ingram’s Rouge, also Zodenta Tooth Powder. 
FREDERICK F, INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
# Windsor,Can, 48 Tenth St.,Detrolt, U.S.A. 
fa 


a agvGm's Milkweed Cream 


a Preserves Good Gomplexions 


—Improves Bad Complexions 


There Is Beautyin Every Jar. Price50cand 
$100 at druggists’. 


Sold direct from factory to you. Freight 
prepaid. 30 days free trial in your home. 
Easy monthly payments if desired. 


Tho “White Frost’ was adopted by the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment after rigid tests, for uso in Panama, where 
perfect refrigeration, sanitation and fe economy are so 
vital. ‘The “White Frost’’ is beautiful os well as 
sanitary. Perfect refrigeration, Made entirely of metal, 
Enameled snows-white, inside and 

out. Revolving Shelves. Trimmings 

solid brass, nickeled. Anti-frioction 

Dyearson 

the market, Lasts. life-time. (25 

year guaranty.) Saves its price 

in coat of le—very evonomical. 


\ “Please, Bob, buy me a 
| White Frost Refrigerato 
‘That's what thousands of 
women have aaid 
| ing the “White Fro: 
) one and pay for it on easy 
! terms,‘whilo using it in your 
home, Prices low and pay- 
ment so easy you will never 
missthe money. Remember— 
80 days free trial and all freight 
‘| paid. Send postal for 
free catalog. 
Metal Stamping 
Dept.673 
Jackson, Mich. 


Siete io 


cook! 


Quick Relief for Sufferers from 


UNIONS 


10 Days’ Free Trlal. Write today 
and. ot our 10 days free trial offer| 


of the guaranteed 
FISCHER 
BUNION PROTECTOR 


Relioves {natant ly — kee 
Yghoes in’ sha pe—over| 


50c Post Pald 


Bullding 
Wisconsin 


MUSIC MATERIAL 


For Kindergarten Teachers 
‘The Color Rird Seale; or Note Seale; Small 
Color Seales Music Stall Peg Board; Music Stat 
Folding Board, etc, Send for catalog. 
DANIEL BATCHELLOR & SONS 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Ponna, 


Please mention THR ETUDE when addrossing 
our advertisers. 
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THE ETUDE 


TO BUYERS 
OF MUSIC 


Teachers and Schools 


ARE ADVISED TO 


Order Early for Next Season 


AND SET DATE FOR DELIVERY 


Results:—Satisfaction and the Best Service 


TO CATER SUCCESSFULLY to the needs and desires of a 
clientage of educators requires peculiar conditions and advantages 
possessed by but few houses. 

THE HOUSE OF THEO. PRESSER has an experience of over 
thirty years as publishers, based on an intimate knowledge of the 
needs of the profession, the result of actual work. 

Basis:—A large well selected stock of the publications of all houses, American 
and Foreign. A constantly increasing catalog of original publications of 
great educational value which will be found in the studio of almost every 
music teacher. A force of 200 efficient employees, drilled and trained for 
our particular business. 


TO WHICH WE ADD:— ' 

Large Discounts, the same upon “On Sale” as upon regular orders. 

Liberal Terms and Courteous Treatment. 

Promptness in Filling Orders. ‘ 

Accounts Solicited with any responsible professional musician. 

Satisfaction Absolutely Guaranteed. 

Large or small orders receive exactly the same attention. “On Sale” packages 
sent cheerfully, even though regular orders or renewals of “On Sale” packages are. 
sent through the local dealer. 

Headquarters for Everything Needed in the Teacher’s Work 


MUSIC “ON SALE” 


To Teachers, Convents and Schools of Music 


A Year’s Supply of Returnable Teaching Material 


TO MUSIC TEACHERS remote from large music stores, and to all schools 
and colleges, the feature of having selections “On Sale,” a stock of music on 
hand and returnable, is a decided advantage. The old way of ordering from a 
catalog has proven to be unsafe and disappointing, 


INFORMATION TO PATRONS 


Remember, that by giving plenty of good comprehensive information that 
customer will gain much satisfaction by getting just what is wanted. The 
names of a few pieces in ordinary use by the customer is by far the better way 
of describing the kind of music desired. 

We Ask No Guarantee As To Probable Sale. ; 

We prefer returns on regular selections to be made but once during the 
year; at the end of the season during June and July. 

“Selections can be changed or added to at any time. 

The same large discounts are given as though purchased outright. , 

Keep “ON SALE” music in a clean, systematic manner. Separate the music as 
soon as received into classes; piano easy, medium and difficult; vocal; four hands, 

We will supply manila wrappers for this purpose, free for the asking. 
Expressage or postage charges both ways are borne by the purchaser. 
Settlements are to be made at least once each year, in June or July. 


NOVELTIES—NEW MUSIC “ON SALE” 


We are constantly issuing new, useful and interesting piano, vocal, octavo, 
iolin compositions, all of which undergo a thorough revision by 
eminent teachers, which makes our editions particularly well adapted for 
i tive purposes. r , j : 
Unearde Bee teachers and professionals an opportunity to examine these 
relties we will send them “On Sale” about twelve pieces (piano or vocal) 
tach month from November until May, on the following conditions: 
5 The sheet music will be billed at the large discount given on our own 
‘ ublications. : 4 eit 
I t necessary to mention which classifications are wanted. On 
an Special Order we send about ten octavo selections, four times a 
sear containing any or all the following classes: Sacred, Mixed; 
Secular, Mixed; Mews Voices; omen? Voices; also organ or 
sai »ctions a re! ervals. 
Violin selections at longer interva' ; 4 
] dine dew ties can be kept with any other “On Sale” music from us and 
' all returned together. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Publishers 
The Quickest Mail Order Music Supply House 
1712 CHESTNUT ST. :: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Ole Bull’s Shattered Dream 


Amonc the many idealists this country 
has sheltered, Ole Bull, the amazing 
Norwegian violinist, stands in a class 
apart. Exiled patriots of other lands have 
come here by the score, and have learned 
to love the soil of America as their own, 
but few patriots have come here in volun- 
tary exile. Bull not only loved his own 
country, but he was beloved by his own 
countrymen. The strange songs of the 
North were as the breath of life to him, 
and in his eyes shone the clear cold gleam 
of the Northern iights. Nevertheless, 
America seemed to hold an extraordinary 
fascination for him, possibly because his 
immense body craved the sense of free- 
dom which the untamed mountains and 
the broad prairies of America alone can 
give. 

BULL’S NOBLE IDEAL, 

His extraordinary attempt to found a 
colony in Pennsylvania sounds like a 
dream, Early in the fifties he bought 
125,000 acres of land in Potter County on 
the Susquehanna, on which, in his own 
words, “to found a New Norway, con- 
secrated to liberty, baptized with inde- 
pendence, and protected by the Union's 
mighty flag.” His object was to find a 
place for fellow countrymen of his who 
dwelt in the south, undergoing much hard- 
ship and suffering intensely from the un- 
congenial climate—uncongenial that is, to 
the hardy sons of ice and snow. About 
three hundred houses were built, together 
with a country inn, a store and a church, 
and hither the Norwegians flocked in 
hundreds. Ole Bull gave concerts with 
overwhelming success, the proceeds of 


which were all turned over to the experi- 
mental colony. Philadelphia subscribed 
two millions to the Sunbury and Erie 
Road; New York gave another two 
millions to a branch of the Erie and New 
York road from Elmira to Oleana, the 
northern line of the colony. His plans 
were gigantic. 

Shortly after founding the colony he 
went on tour, visiting California by 
way of Panama. Here he contracted 
yellow fever, and while still prostrated 
with sickness he learnt that the title to 
the land he had bought in Pennsylvania 
was fraudulent. He hurried back to 
Philadelphia only to find that the agent 
to whom he had entrusted his affairs had 
deliberately duped him. The agent per- 
suaded Bull to go home with ain and 
discuss the situation over the dinner table. 
Seated at the table Ole Bull felt a sudden 
aversion to food though he was faint 
from the lack of it and from fatigue. 
Driven into a corner by the excited violin- 
oe as dehancly confessed having 

» Saying “I have your money, 
now do your worst!” Some years later 
s agent confessed on his deathbed that 

e ued Put poison in the food he had 
2 ered to Ole Bull. The real owner of 

e and was a Quake; gentleman who had 
done his utmost to apprise Ole Bull of 
the real state of affairs, but in vain, 
ae to the machinations of the per- 
fidious agent. The Quaker w: ach 
interested in the experime sa ee od 
the land to Bull at a aC 
mee ee considerably reduced 
tian Was not able to do more 

purchase the land on which the 


houses stood 
ood, and was ¢ 
abandon his dream-colony, comp ea 
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The Interpretive Power of the Accompaniment 


BY MARIEM. BENEDICT 


ComMMENT on certain effects in accom- 
paniment, which are essential to artistic 
ensemble in choir work, may seem a 
thing unnecessary. But, if he who runs 
may read, there are yet a few organists 
treading our planet, to whose mental re- 


. cesses the idea of perfection of style and 


interpretation in rendition of accompani- 
ments seems not to have really pene- 
trated. Yet the realization of this ideal 
is vitally essential to beauty of effect, to 
any true interpretation of the thought 
of the composer, as embodied in anthem, 
quartet, or solo. 

We shall all agree that the accompani- 
ment is the background of any vocat 
number, quite as truly as are the effects 
in color and mood, the background of a 
picture. It is, in its true estate, that 
subtly interpretive tonal medium, against 
which the beauty of the different yocal 
parts stand out in clear reliefas the beauty 
of the single figure, or as a group of 
figures stands out against the background 
of a picture. It is that which heightens a 
thousandfold the charm of melody, which 
ineffably illumines and intensifies the 
music’s message, by the subtle sugges- 
tiveness of its harmonic undertone, or of 
its thematic counter comment. It is the 
instrumental comment upon the thought 
of the vocal score, and if it lacks sympa- 
thetic expression, the full significance of 
the whole will remain a thing unrealized, 

To go through the organ part, with 
fair accuracy as to notes, well with the 
choir in tempo, is not to fulfill the pur- 
pose of the accompaniment. Tt must be 
studied as though it were a solo. The 
relation of every phrase, to the Meaning 
of the whole, must be carefully consid- 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


NORMAL COURSE 


AND PRIVATE LESSONS 


in the beautiful TIROLEAN ALPS near Italy and 
Switzerland during July and part 
‘of August, to be given by 


VICTOR HEINZE of Berlin 


——— as 
The extremely successful exponent of Prof. 
Leschetizky’s and other modern principles of 

fano-playing. Magnificent surroundings, c 
eaereorating climate. A delightful combina- 
tion of study and healthful recreation. 
Expenses for room, board, piano, entire 
journey, sight-seeing, excursions, exception- 
ally low. Early application necessary. 

FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS | 

5, ALICE ORCHARD, 5026 Blackstone 

MRS. Alico lls, or VICTOR HEINZE, 

Berlin, Peter Vischerstrasse 19. 


Howto Conducta Music School 


There is room in every city for a successful music school of 
the Faelten type. The 


1914 SUMMER SCHOOL 


will include illustrated lessons in technique, interpretation, repertory, 
method, class-instruction, etc. Write today for special circular. 


“GP Faelten Pianoforte School, Boston, Mass. 


URTRIGHT SYSTEM OF MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 


The oldest, practical and most scientific method of instructing children in music ever placed 
before the musical world. Teaches PIANO from the start, SIGHT READING, TRANS- 
POSING, RHYTHM and EAR TRAINING. 


NORMAL COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Teachers all over the world are taking this course and are making a great success of it because it is the 
Write for particulars. 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Valparaiso University (usd won 


The University School of Music offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory and Public School Music. 
Students may attend the Music School and also take the regular work at the University. 
THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 
‘Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. “Board with Furnished Room, $1.80 to $3.00 per week. 
Catalog will’be mailed free. Address Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice President. 
42ND YEAR WILL OPEN SEPTEMBER 15, 1914. 


A NEW AND WELL-PAID PROFESSION 


Is Open To Women Who Study 


THE FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


The Summer School for Teachers Bey PPeteestca) Mace 
The demand for this Method is steadily increasing. Last Summer’s 
School was the largest since the Method was introduced into this 
country, fifteen years ago. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott says: “Mrs. Copp teaches children to think and to express 
themselves in terms of music. She converts it from a blind, mechanical copying, into 
a vital self expression. It seems to me more than a method, it is a revolution, and con- 
verts musical education from a mere drill and drudgery into an inspiration and a life.” 

Harvey Worthington Loomis says: “How any music teacher could ever allow 
young pupils to struggle on in the old stultifying grind, after seeing your ingenious in- 
Yyention, is beyond my comprehension. You are indeed the Froebel of music, and the 
f your educational work cannot be over-estimated.” 
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EDWIN HUGHES 


Offers a Summer Course for 
Advanced Pianists and Teachers in 
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ON, Pianist. 
CHARLES Ee RECITALS 


IN LE! jmportance © : ; 
ee AND HI uSIC y a H In spite of the many cheap copies of this system it stands unique 
Mr. Veon is prepared tofurnish 2h es Breede 4 in its aim and its accomplishments. For full particulars apply to 
or to deliverva thirty minute 16° "Caps, artists OF EVELYN FLETCHER COPP 
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Address, 31 York Terrace, Brookline, Mass. : 
Home % or Post Office Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 


MMER SCHOOL 
on OF SINGING 


Address 
CK W.WODELL, 2208-7002" 
FREDERI . ” Conductor Bos- 
on Concerts (400 Voices, Symphony 
ar Summer School Winthrop Beach 
:__Avaust 5, Private and Class 

(near Boston), JT" -y for sea-bathing, exeurstons, etc. 


Lessons. Opport 
RCE BLDG., COPLEY SQ. 
ert PES BOSTON 


PIANO TUNING 


Regulating and Repairing 
e Course of Self-instruction 


ORANGE, 
Shepard Summer School, °°N. 5- 
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vip Baucation tm MUI). 9 oust) 
Tene Tule ed “September (Ome es Free- 
TWO WEEK COURSES. Repetiy ronstration. 


a =, Piano ples P- 
Daily 11 Glasses, Drills, Piay ai, Prine! 
i Becta wll convince tHe Ley rey of sunsets 
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plicable to ALL GRAD Miss Shepard joys 
Mrs. F. H. Shepard 


Leipzig Graduate 


Music, Art 
Literature 


Music Courses 

strong—prepare 
for career or higher 
conservatory courses 


Brandon Institute 


in beautiful Shenandoah Valley, 16 passenger trains 
daily, Scenery, sanitation and water unsurpassed. 
Excellent accommodations. _ Separate apartments 
for the sexes. Rates $225 to $350. Send for catalog. 


BRANDON INSTITUTE, Basic, Va. 
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Special Summ? ; weeks 


une 22 to July a F : 
1617 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Hugh A. Clark 


Southern University of Music 
Gerard-Thiers, Kurt Mueller, Directors 
353 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


Juno and July. Spectal courses for 
Summer Term {eicyers, ieading to sprotal Certs 


cutes. Pupils, at their option, may study the “Progressive 


A Complet : e3,"" edited by Godow: er, ‘wa, nd othora, at 
‘a cost of $250,000.00. Eminent Facults Highest Stand Is 
for the Professional or Amateur Dormitory. Anke Tor olrcularn Cai dames 


By J. CREE FISCHER 


PRICE $1.75 
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f 114 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


Recognized as the leading endowed 
musical conservatory of the country 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 1st to Aug. 12th 


Staff of eminent European and 


American Masters including: 
George F. Boyle Gustave Strube 
Chas. H. Bochau Mabel Thomas 
Elizabeth Coulson J. C. Van Hulsteyn 
Minna D. Hill Bart Wirtz 
Henrietta Holthaus Frederick D. Weaver 
Tuition $10 to $30 according to study 
Circulars mailed 
Arrangements for classes now being made 
Address, FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


Brenau College 
CONSERVATORY 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Summer Session, June‘ 30th. 
Fall Session, September 15th 
Special Courses for Music Teachers and 
advanced students. Location, foothills 
Blue Ridge Mountains, delightful climate 
summer and winter. Many attractions. 
Beautiful illustrated catalogue on request. 
ADDRESS 


BRENAU, Box 97, Gainesville, Ga. 


SUMMER COURSES 


in the 


ART OF TEACHING 
PIANO, VIOLIN, THEORY 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 

For Information Address 


HAHN MUSIC SCHOOL 
3915-S. Ross Avenue DALLAS, TEX. 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS Announce their 
Eleventh Annual Teachers’ Classes 


for Teachers of Piano for the Study of Teaching Material 
June 22 to July 4. Montreat, N. C., (near Asheville) 
August 8 to 15. Chicago 
(Both Courses nre the sume) 
Write for booklet containing outline and strong letters 
Jrom Teachers who have taken the Course 
Permanent address: Montreat, North Carolina 


Shenandoah 
Collegiate Institute 


and School of Music | 
‘College preparatory. Certifloato admits to University of Vo. 
and all leading colleges. Pino, voice, elooution, commercial, 
art, plano tuning, orchestra, band and pipe organ, ‘Terms, 
$200 to $275. No extras. Address 
8. 0. 1, Box 110, Dayton, Va. 


A School with tdeals—and means to attain them, 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 

Faculty of Artist-Recitalists. All. departments 

complete, School Orchestra and Chorus, Public 

School Music. Oratory. Languages. 

SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JUNE 8th, 1914 
Atlanta Conservatory of Music 

Peachtree and Broad Streets, ~ Atlanta, Georgia 


BUSH TEMPLE 


Annual Five Weeks Summer Normal 
ISABEL HUTCHESON, Director 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory. Public School Music 
and Musical Kindergarten Course 


I 2d— 
yay 4th. Bush Temple, Dallas, Texas 
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NEW YORK 


« A Six Weeks 
Music Course in New York 


June 29th to August 8th 


The von Enae School of Miausic 


A School of Acknowledged Prestige 


JOHN ORTH 
Steinert Hall, Boston 


Repertoire Coaching 
Helpful Technic 


towards successful concert work for ad- 
vanced piano players. Special sum- 
mer course for progressive piano 
teachers, adapted to their meeds and 
aims. Certificates. Former pupils ‘“En- 
thusiastic” and “Grateful.” Information. 


Teaching 
Teachers 

How 

To Teach 


Normal Correspondence Course 


In Modern Ideas of Touch, Technic, 
Pedal, Metronome, Hand Culture, 
and How to Teach Them ae 


HOME STUDY 


ie SCHOOL MUSIC 

used in the Public Schools of 

NewYork City. Hight year eck 
armony and other subjects. 

MARKS, 2 West 12st St., NEW YORK 


ROOT’S 
TECHNIC AND 
ART OF SINGING 


Series of Ed i 
on Scientific Methoas fet fy, Singing 
rivate Instruction and in)” 
—_ lasses a 
'y FREDERIC W. RO. 
. ROO 
16 Methodical Si . 


The Summer Faculty Includes 


Hans van den Burg, the foremost composer-pianist of Holland; Elise Conrad, First 
Piano Assistant to Sigismond Stojowski; Herwegh von Ende, famous instructor of 

violin virtuosi and teachers; Lawrence Goodman, pupil of Hutcheson, Lhevinne, 

and brilliant pianist; Jeanne Marie Mattoon, for eight years pupil and teacher 

under Leschetizky in’ Vienna; Beatrice McCue, the American contralto and success- ‘ 
ful singing teacher; Albert Ross Parsons, the dean of American pianoforte instruc~ 

tors; Adrienne Remenyi, famous authority on voice culture, bel canto and interpre- 

tation; J. Frank Rice, First Violin Assistant to Mr. von Ende; Louis Stillman, 

Writer and teacher of pianoforte technic and pedagogy. 


{ The Free Opportunities include— 
Class in Elementary Harmony 
Class in Advanced Harmony 
Class in History of Music 
Supplementary Class in Literature 
Al Series of Historical Recitals 
Weekly Concerts, Lectures, Etc, 
{ Accommodations at the Young Ladies’ Dormitory reserved 
MUSICAL AND EDU- in the order received 
INTERNATIONAL cxtionat BCENCS; For Catalogue and Information write The Secretary 
5 THE von ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ing Positions, Col- 
OC epee Sue, Schools: » 44 West 85th Street, New York 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 
Steinway Hall New York City 


Granberry Piano School 


SUMMER INSTRUCTION 
Teachers’ Training Courses 
FAELTEN SYSTEM. BOOKLET 
CARNEGIE HALL - - NEW YORK 


ELF. 


leges, Conservatories, 
Also Church and Concert Engagements er =a 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


W. P. SCHILLING 


131 West 23rd Street, New York 
Vocal teacher and author of: 


Upper Tenor, Upper Soprano Tones; 
Breathing; and many other pub- 
lications on vocal culture. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


56-58 WEST 97th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
RALFE LEECH STERNER - - Director 


Greatest opportunity ever offered to students, teachers and 
professionals for summer study 


2 


vice Culture, re) im 
Ill. Thirty-two Shore Sor 22 - $1.00 


Por high compass, Song Studies 


SUMMER COURSE IN SINGING 
MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 


E PLACING DICTION BREATHING 
vO SITERPRETATION REPERTORY 


AGES, DRAMATIC ACTION AND 
TANSEY ACCOMPANYING 


30 E. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRUNO HUHN 


231 W.96, NEW YORK 
Style, Diction, Repertoire, etc. 
to Vocalists 
WILL TEACH DURING THE SUMMER 


THE CONGRESS OF AMERICAN MUSICIANS 


AND STUDENTS 
will be held at this school beginning June 1-15, July 6-15 and August 


1; special six and ten weeks’ courses, starting on these dates. Be- 
sides the regular lessons there will be daily lectures on all subjects 
and concerts by artists, students and teachers. Dormitories in 
school buildings. Delightfully situated between Central Park and 
the Hudson River. No charge for teacher’s certificates and diplo- 
mas. Send for booklet and other printed matter. Also terms, 
including tuition, board, practicing, etc. 


ynthetic Me 
(The Genera} Prinei 


VIL. Guid 
QO 


The publi 

Isher 
vocal x and 
serieg deachers and 
propos} 


1 the 
i author in: 
idonge® 4 therory aggeame i 
Ke these two 
spiick’, ON ehag ROMBICte eo 
interested, costing ‘enfelurnabie 
1g only ©) to any one 


any or DW 
% Ov all the works ary retuostage ini case 


F 
Burrowes Course psc 


Kindergarten and Primary—Correspondence or 


Personal Instruction 
Happy Pupils—Satisfied Parents—Prosperous Teachers. Classes are doubled by use of this method 


STUDY HARMONY 
and GOMPOSITION 
by MAIL vie oe eels 


nstruotion and corrects all 


‘9 send the 
any one voice Gt serie 
(wh Sof ten 
5 er yptraduet ay published for 
S08, 
33.4 


T, for 


0, Dost- 


given al ei iber of puplle limited. ahi 
¥. p E ia he C ‘ 
ca siine ra ut Sd Envhasiate. Jeter from seachers of the Courses KATHARINE BURROWES TES 
raten. ompene Be re D. 502 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY, or s PRESSER co 
ALFRED sta St, Buffalo, N.Y. Dept. D. 246 HIGHLAND AVE., HIGHLAND PARK, DETROIT, MICH. PHILADELPHIA, a ‘ 


The American Institute 


of Applied Music 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President (The Metropolitan College of Music) 


212 West 59th St., New York City 


Special Summer Session, June 22nd to July 3ist 


Unusual advantages for teachers 


29th Season Begins September 30th 


atalogue. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 


gins Saturday, 


For catalogue and Prospectus add, 
ress : 


A. K. VIRGIL, — yyqql208 Someron Building 


Ave. and 34th Street 


Send for circulars and ¢ 
Please moution THE ETUDE whon addrossing our advertisora, 


5) 


Some of America’s 
Most Prominent Singers 


are studying the new modern 
method of voice culture at the 


N.Y. School of Music and Arts 


56-58 West 97th Street 
With RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Voice Building, Coaching, Concert, 
Oratorios, Opera and Repertoire 


|A free voice trial illustrating his natural method 
of tone production will convince the most skeptical 
how he gives nearly all his pupils a range of three 


octaves instead: of two. i ‘ 
Will guarantee to raise your voice several tones 
higher with ease. Has students who sing C above 


high C. 
Free Recital Every ‘Thursday at 8 P. M- 


Lec Breathing, Anatomy of theVoice and Pedagogy, 
tures on Bre edneaday at 11.30 A. M. 


Boarding and Day Students Phon 
Send for booklet and other printed matter. 


iT i i he country 
Also List of prominent singers all over t 
who are studying this method. 


e—River 679 


—_—_ 
THE HAGGERTY-SNELL’S SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL and PIANO MUSIC 


D hing, Physical Culture, Expression. 

See eee 16th. Mde. Haggerty Snell 
ie an international reputation of Defra je t0 
Soe Any ee roe. ‘Best board secured for 


Fe rahe course. Best : 
B75 for ne able, Certificates, givers 
IDA H. 


a L 
GGERTY. SNE YORK 


2647 Broadway 
eS 
College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse University 
rt culty 

Unexcelled advantages for the study of se Fa 

of 20 specialists. Regular four-year © Sei: Special 

degrecof MusB. Special certificate COWS ES cata. 

students may enter at any ime of year. Rosistrer, 

logue and full information, 

Syracuse University, Syracuses © 


nd Composition 
et es a 
will succeed, 
‘udiments of 


Learn Harmony @! im 
Taught by MAIL, successfully, Phree 
Send 2-ceni stamp for trial lessN" a sou 
sons Free. If not then convince 
Yousme othing.. son aa 
music and mean business, ae 
tion 
i of Compost 
Wilcox School Ne: 


Box E. 225 Fifth Ave.» New ¥ 


ted Pplatinotypes 
Emperb Reproductions Gans 
Cards a = 
Creat Masters = 12] ialion Compotetsic, A 12 
Modern Masters 6 1; ve IB 
Opera Composers -  6| Gtet 7chinists- = ° 8 
Russian Compose! 6] Great sid Violinists - 
Northern EuropeCom- Celebrates Vyiclinists - 6 
oa mal 6 Renowned YG rnposers é 
posers - ~~ rene m 
French Composers - 6 Sites, <Pianits aes 
Reon’. 6| Maen an - - 
-E, each - * i 
Master Violinists - 2 = 
i "50 cents per dozen Lag 
NEW SETS FOR 1917 aris 
Cards saniets 
American Conductors - 6 Modern. Fis and B - - 4 
Famous String Quartets ted Organists - 6 
Hosa Composers, | CODEC ita - °° 
maerican Composers Famous C 
eries A an oe post?’ 


do: 
50 cents per ost CARDS 


Print 
ser, 
af the, Great ey, bitbplace 9° 
cents per set. post Cc ARDS ‘opens 
er Ope! 
Reproductions of photographs of the tn jejstersinac 
henstiP fic @), Fane 


Meistersingers, 
cards, 25 cents. eaiot of P' 
Sent postpaid upon, Masica! 
Send for catalogue © 

_— ‘0. 


7esER OC 
THEO. PRESSER a conta, PA 
1712 Chestnut Street, phila 
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THE VIRGIL 
PIANO SCHOOL CO., 


42 WEST 76th ST., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 


The “Tek” 
The Bergman Clavier 
The Bergman 2 and 4 Octave 
instruments for travelers 
The Bergman Technic Table 
(Raised Keys) 
The Bergman Child’s Pedal 


MASTERFUL ADVANTAGES AFFORDED EXPLANATORY CATALOG 


JUNE 24TH To JULY 30TH 1914 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Special Summer Courses (Virgil Method) 
Foundational, Intermediate, Advanced Technic, Pedalling, Interpretation, Recitals 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 42 West 76th Street, NEW YORK 


THE HELENE MAIGILLE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 


(SCIENCE OF VOCAL ART) 
Tone Placing—Diction—Style—Repertoire 
‘A Summer Session pre-eminently for Teachers and Students not in New York during the regular season 


The Summer Session of Seven Weeks begins on Monday, June 15th, 
continuing to Saturday, Aug. 8th, 1914 


URING the session tone production and diction will be the serious special features. Repertoire in 
D English, French, German and Iralian will be studied in relation to perfect voice placing and its 
Maplication in pure diction to English and the foreign languages, and which will be found to be of 
jnestimable value to teachers and soloists, for without perfect tone production all aims at style, diction and 
repertoire avail little to the aspiring singer, and is oftentimes a stumbling block in the path of the most 


cientious teacher. af 
conscipm mises of seven successful weeks will be fulfilled. 


No student, teacher or soloist will return to his or her home, scholastic institution, church or 
concert work with disappointment as a result of their sojourn in New York; but firm in the conviction 
that they have spent seven very happy and profitable weeks in study at 


«THE HELENE MAIGILLE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO” 


Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y- Address Secretary for “Illustrated Leaflet” 


ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 


TS QUALIFIED AS CONCERT PIANISTS AND TEACH ¥ 
STUDEN RECENT NOTICES OF MR. PARSONS’ PUPILS: _ 


A am was given by eight unusually gifted pupils who owe their splendid traini 
Ths PiMusical Teaser) “The playing of these by these pupils of Bach preludes and fatten 
Pargons/-(Musct/nasualy brilliant and musically warm”) “M, Redderman played the Revolutionary 
modern pieces Wa5 With blaze of brilliant technic. P, Feinne’ reached a big climax in Rubinstein's 
Ememto Exude, M. Korlarsky, showed virtuoro technic, repose, and much dash in, Liszt's Rhapsody 
Staccato, Et 4. cots Bach prelude and fugue in C sharp major was especially admirable.” * 
vin. Aida Dolineky's, Bet ee curoper (NY Manca Cores) 
nstruction to ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, STEINWAY HALL, 


aching needs no fini Ss 
Apply for persona ins ruction to ALBERT, ROSS PARSONS, 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF Music 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC—Both Sexes 


: ight reading ear-training, harmony, form, music history, chorus-conductin, 
voice cite fice-teaching- iB. Friates Hold important positions in colleges, clt}and'normalschoor 


— POTSDAM, N. Y. 


OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


Frank Damrosch, Director 


Institute of Musical Ar 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
rtunities of the Institute are intended only for students of natural ability 
Oat purpose to de serious work, and no others will be accepted, For catalogue 


ation address SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York. 


R. R. _G. WEIGESTER trncciSiaten oP 
“a4MER SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC 


At Elmira, N. Y., July 6 to Aug. 29 (8 weeks) 

Mags ‘The Normal Course covers the entire ground of Vocal Study by means 
Ci JP Fecture, class and private instruction Pleasant surroundings, modern 
of pment. Write for Booklet A. Carnegie Hall, New York City 


‘The opp’ 
with anearnes 
and full inform 


Please montion THE BTUDB whon addressing our advertisers. 


Summer Schools 


al ‘Gl 
Ln) toro 


i 


Weeks Courses 


For Teachers and 
Advanced Students 


WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD 


Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Public School 
Music, Normal Methods, Locke’s Primary 
Plan, etc. Certificates. Catalog. Teachers 
educated in Europe. 


; f 
Marks’ Conservatory of Music 
E. F. MARKS, Director 
2 West 121st Street New York 


ANTHEM 
COLLECTIONS 


AT THE 


SMALLEST PRICE 
POSSIBLE 


MODEL ANTHEMS 


Containing 26 Selections 


ANTHEM REPERTOIRE 


Containing 28 Selections 


ANTHEM WORSHIP 


Containing 20 Selections 


ANTHEM DEVOTION 


Containing 17 Selections 


NEW ANTHEM COLLECTION 


ANTHEMS OF PRAYER 
AND PRAISE 


For Quartet or Chorus Choirs, Specially 
Adapted for Volunteer Choirs, 
for General Use. 


The newest addition to our successful series of 
anthem collections. One of the best, The plates 
were specially engraved, and the anthems are 
largely in short score, although not entirely so. 
‘They are all easy or of moderate difficulty, bright, 
melodious and generally attractive. 


Price, 25 cts. each postpaid; $1.80 
per dozen not postpaid. A sample 
copy of all five for 75 cts. 


Each of these volumes contains a collection 
of melodious anthems of moderate length and 
difficulty suited for general and special use, 
including standard and original pieces avail- 
able for quartet or chorus choir, Thousands 
of copies of each of these works have been sold 
in the last few years. 

The titles of the above collections are ar- 
ranged in the order of their difficulty. Among 
the composers represented are Schnecker, 
Barnby, Buck, Danks, Geibel, MacDougall, 
Spinny, Gaul, Brackett, Wodell, Simper, 
Handel and Beethoven. 


Let us send our list of new octavo musie, also 
our plan for sending “Octavo Music on Sale,"” 
‘Also a pipe organ catalogue, containing many 
imported novelties. 

Mail orders solicited and filled to all parts of 
the country. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
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“Music teaches most exquisitely the art of development." 
D Israeli. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Re AENIN BRAINERD CADY 
(Lecturer in Music, Teachers’ 
Columbia University. New cyneRe. 


15 Claremont Ave., N.Y. 


SUMMER NORMAL 
1914 


Bernhardt Bronson 
Teacher of Singing 


DUNNING SYSTEM 8.,irere visor Yes Sey, fer 


Practical and Artistic in Theory and Application 


Mr. Bronson will conduct a special _ 
Summer Course for teachers from 
July 6th to August 10th, 1914 
Planned with especial regard for 
instruction in the training of the 

tongue and jaw. 
Write for detailed information. 


Studios: 558 Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EFFA ELLIS 


Keyboard Harmony 
Melody Building and 
Teaching System 


Presenting a new world in music alike to beginners and advanced pupils. “Progress” 
the 20th century slogan along every line of human endeavor and interest has 
never been more thoroughly and practically exemplified in educational lines than in 
the Dunning System of Music Study for Beginners. 

Burdened teachers are realizing this more each year, also that there is ademand for experts al i 
line of teaching, endorsed by Leschetizky,Busoni, Carreno, Gadski, De Pachmann and many ockee tte 
pronounce it the most scientific and best in use for beginners of any age. ‘The only system whereby whe 
truly normal idea is carried out. | Normal training classes for teachers Portland, Oregon, June 2rd, Chicane 
August 10th, New York, September 20th. Address for booklets, Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, 11 West’ 36th 
New York City. a sy 


Portland, Oregon June 24—July 29 
Los Angeles, Calif, Aug. 3—Aug. 29 
Se ee ne 


Mrs. Zay Rector Bevitt, Pacific Coast Representative of Mrs. Dunning, will conduct normal training 
classes for teachers at San Diego, Cal., beginning April 20th, July 20h and October 19th, 1914. Proximain eS 
delightful beaches affords opportunity for teachers to combine study with recreation at the eoneort 
Address Mrs, Zay Rector Bevitt, 3914 Third St., San Diego, Cal. = 
Miss Mary C. Armstrong, who has scored phenomenal success as a teacher of teachers—as well as 
children ia Indianapolis, Ind-, is an authorized teacher of teachers of the Dunning System, will woe 
anormal training class for teachers in Asheville, N. C., on July 28th—under the same condstigne we Se 
Dunning conducts the class. Address, Miss Mary C, Armstrong, The Propylaerm, Indianapoli, Wii 


Announcements on Application 


Detroit Conservatory 


of Music Fans. York, M.A., President 


FINEST CONSERVA- 
TORY IN THE WEST 


a8th Year, 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


June 29—August 1 


Bea Teacher of Music! 


Special One-Year Course 
Teach music in the public 
schools. The pay is good 
and the work pleasant. We 


may be studied personally with 
Erra Exuis Perrtexp, the origina- 
tor, in the following cities between 
now and July 15—Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Francisco, Honolulu, 


Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, are the oldest school in the country offering a complete and thorough 
Ogden, Salt Lake, Besser se Louis Thoma s course in public school music that may be finished in one year. We ,, Offers ieee in 
and Chicago. For exact dates, write N orm al also teach Drawing, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Physical Train- Piano, Voice, Violin, 
é a el ing, Manual Training. Strong faculty, beautiful location, unsurpassed Pees ete. 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD Training equipment. Catalogue sent free. For detailed information address dents may enter nt a 
time. Send for Catatog. 


THE SECRETARY, 3029 West Grand Boulevard, DETROIT, MICH. 


JAMES H. BELL 
1015 Woodward Avenue 
etroit, Michigan 


205 Boston Store Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


School 


N. J. COREY 


Pianist, Organist and Musical Lecturer 
The most Novel, Varied and Beautifully Illustrated Lecture-recitals upon 
the American Platform. 


Given with success at many of the largest Universities, Colleges, Lyceums 
and Societies. 


The Lecture-recital on the ‘ Eroica Sonata of MacDowell,” Mr, Corey's 


| ° 
__ Institute 
| FOR VOCAL STUDENTS, 
| PROFESSIONAL 
| SINGERS and TEACHERS 


/ Alexander Henneman 


Torn! 


Tt will Take One Minute te 
Repair it by Using s 
Multum-in-Paryo 


Edit Vocat Department, literary interpretation of which has the composer’s own endorsement, is mas. 
| Belececti tte wet Mesea ey tntesptslatat ot eres a oid sausien cabs Saunt weiter oO Binding Tape 
| Director For information, address rollof paper, 23) cemuainen or 10-yard 
a . chy post; 
38 WOODWARD TERRACE, Detroit, Mich, Transparent Adhesive M. di patd, 
Lessons, 12 C1 268 nd Dem= endi * 
Gustentions, 6 Weawures 101 Sights 10 cents per Package ing Tissue 


Reading and Far-Training Clnsses, 2 Round Tables and 5 
Lecture Recitals. Course conducted on the stage of the audi- 
torium, Diplomas. Send for Prospectus. 


Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Kroeger School of Music 
E. R. KROEGER, Director 


Summer Term, 
June Ist to July 20th 


MUSICAL ART BUILDING 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


a Foca Snot carry it, send to 
Co. i i 
S 5 Philadelphia, Pa. 


INNATI_ CONSERVAT of MUSIC: eEsTABLisHED 1867 


CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
eames aa = Faculty of International Reputation 
All Departments Open Throughout the Summer 


Elocution—M USIC—Languages 


Also Special Summer Course in 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC] 


Location and surroundings ideal for Summer study 
For Catalogue and Summer Circular Address 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress, Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, 0. 


° 


Multum-i, 
ial n-Parvo Bind 
ch Street Philadelotia Pa. 


Music Typography tn allits Branches 
HYMN AND f: 
E TUNE Book PLates @ 


-G Dudley T, Limerick 


WILLIAM H, PONTIUS, Director Department of Music. CHARLES M. HOLT, Director Department of Oratory and Dramatio Art 
THE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES, COMPLETE ORGANIZATION AND COMPREMENSIVE COURSES MAKE THE 


ev MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC gigncapois, 
cist S.s. ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART Minn, 


TUE RECOGNIZED LEADING INSTITUTION OF THE NORTHWEST 
SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION OF SIX_WEEKS, OPENS JUNE 16th 
FALL TERM OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1914 
Couraca in all branches of Muste, Oratory and Dramatie Art, from Elementary to Post-Graduate, equal in standard to similar 
couraes given in European School and Couservatories of first rank. Faculty of Forty-four. Rah department under Mastera of 
wide reputation, Recital Hall seating 500. Two-manual pedal pipe organ. Fully equipped stage for acting and opera. Schoo! 
open all the year. Pupils may enter at any time, Send for IMustrated Catalog E. 


Dhiladetphia 


eenth ) 


E, R. KROEGER 


FOREST PARK ,,,F!4"°.,.. 


re arter, Voice. 54th year, 
Nordstrom Carter, Voice. 54th year. 
‘olleges, Prep. and College of Music. 
Senior and Junior Colleges, f i 


Bible, Gym. Expression. 


Annual Sessioi o 
Reese Seas; UNIVERSITY 


President, St. Louis. 


For Inexperienced Teachers of the Piano 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM—July 6th to August 7th 


Ten lessons, Each lesson representing one grade. How and what to teach from rudiments 
to advanced work. Private lessons only. Daily lessons will be given if time is limited, 


MAY E. PORTER 186 AVERY AVENUE :: DETROIT, MICH. 


ISTIMONIAL FROM DR. WILLIAM MASON 


ey Color Music 
Hy ghey CHILD CULTURE 
Summer Class—August 


FOR TEACHERS A) 
Y, Representative 
plites Meets ° HAW ogo, California 


Special Low Rates for Beginners 


Beethoven Conservatory sotiicwrionstasiene te 


One of the oldest and best Music Schools in the United States N, W. Cor. Taylor and Olivo Sts., St. Louis, Mo, 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO SCHOOL 
oF 


U N This med 

A N( ) | Chicago.--414-416 Stelnway medal m 

PI ————as B. F. Clark Teachers Ageney Uneatn, Nab Fist National Bank aia, 5 Substantial wee gore toman finish, 
ore, Mid.—| rs) ag tan? “grave as 

ere rs Free Catalog. a Spokane, Wash. Chamber of Coney, aiae: » Postpaid, $5.90, ‘n_8'8ved to order, 


oth Year. Diplomas Granted oe. 
D. 0. BETZ, Director : 3 ADA,O, 


net, postpaid, $3.00, Ne same in silver, 
0. Presser Co., 


THE AGENCY WITH THE‘SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT 25th YEAR 
Please mention THE ETUDE whon addrossing our advortisors, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Directory of Summer Schools i 


CHICAGO sa tt 


BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY || Frederic W. Root 


——————————————————————— 
N. Clark St. & Chicago Ave., Chicago :: Kenneth M. Bradley, President 
ee HOLD A TEN 


SUMMER SESSION NORMAL WORK 
Beginning June 22 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


MRS. W. S. BRACKEN, President 


SUMMER TERM 
June 29 to August 1 


PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, DRAMATIC ART 


Special terms. =: Correspondence invited 


Address the Registrar for Catalogue 


FOR 
Teachers of Singing 
On Alternate Days, July 6—27 


Mr. Root’s Normal Course is 


Special Courses in 


Expression Languages 
Dramatic Art MUSIC Public School Music 


itorium Building - Chicago, Ill. : 
Box 44, Auditor: g 80, Conducted by an unsurpassed faculty including designed to supply the more 
Mme. Julie Rive’-King Harold Von Mickwitz Mme. Justine Wegener comprehensive grasp of voice . 
Guy Herbert Woodard Frank B. Webster Edgar A. Nelson teaching which saves from 
Miss Grace Stewart Potter Emil LeClere Edward Dvorak + 
Miss Mae Julia Riley Ernest O. Tod Miss Adelaide G. Lewis haphazard, experimental, 


false or one-sided treatment. 


HAROLD HENRY 
Concert Pianist 
announces that he will teach until 
August 1, 1914 


For terms and appointments address: 


HAROLD HENRY, 426 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


The management announces the exclusive teaching engagement of the world’s 
most famous baritone: 


CHARLES W. CLARK 


Students wishing private lessons with any of the above named Artists, should make application in advance 


Send for Circular 
Kimball Hall - Chicago 


SSS 
THE BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY IS THE ONLY CONSERVATORY IN CHICAGO 
WHICH HAS ITS OWN DORMITORY. Reservation of rooms must be made in advance 


For Catalog and special literature address:— Edward H. Schwenker, Secretary i ene 
Well-known Fables ana 
° ° 001 0 
Set to Music || Caruthers School of Piano Music 
NTAL rtrude Radle-Paradis 
ee a age ee A Summer School of Methods for Piano Teachers ere rotor ; 
erses by Jes JUNE 29 to JULY ‘31, 1914 Progressive, Scientific and Practical 


* Methods 
RESULTS POSITIVE 


SEND FOR ART BOOKLET No. 8 


ANNA PARKER-SHUTTS, Secretary 
Suite 612 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO 


LYCEUM ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


Announces a 


Summer Normal Course in Piano 


6 weeks, June 29 thru Aug. 7, under the 
direction of Edgar A. Brazelton. 


ldi ° A 5 
L. Spaulding Lectures given by Julia Lois Caruthers, Director 


Classes in Technic, Ear Training and Harmony, and Children’s Dem- 
- onstration Classes given by Elizabeth Waldo McCrea. 

Classes in the Teaching Material of Piano Literature given by Meda 
Zarbell. These Classes include technical and interpretative 
analysis of the compositions played. 

Weekly. Recitals and Lectures given by the Faculty and assisting 


artists. For booklet giving full information address Secretary 


724 FINE ARTS BUILDING : B B : CHICAGO 


Music by Geo- 
Price, 50 Cents 


" 1 known 

* aulding's work is too wel : 
fees or extended comment, Tee thie 
is unique of its ina rae 

c sixteen little pieces w y 
Rope Ste ete each piece taking its title 
from one of Assop's Fables, each, ro vopriate 
ing been versified d ser to eens al tis 
r rade, and dis- 
in the first or eavly second grade, ar als: 
play the same freshness one Soa be 


ymes for the Play! a 
a eels volume is gotten up in hand 
some form, very clearly eng aver ie ae 
form in general makeup Wor 
popular volumes by this W i 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa- 


Northwestern University 
Summer School of Music June 22 to Aug.1, 1914 


. N addition to expert private teaching 
Dain. in Piano, Organ, Violin or Voice the 
? school offers a special course in Piano 
Teaching Methods which outlines def- 
inite systems of instruction with copi- 
ous teaching material for both ele- 
mentary and advanced pupils. A six 
weeks course with 72 hours of in- 
struction in piano methods, harmony, 
musical analysis and history of music 
for twenty-five dollars. Private lessons 
extra. Evanston is the most beautiful 


Special Dramatic Course 
under Elias Day, beginning July 6 for 4 
weeks and August 3 for four weeks. 

For catalog address Secretary, 


Box L, 523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


1712 Chestnut St. 


A Day in Flowerdom 


Hc 
for the Young Fol 
Heo by Jessica Moore, 


An Operst>. 
ibretto and Ly: > 
Muse Sy Geo. L. Spaulding 
s intended to furnish 


i work i 1d. 
Eten for both young, oe ee 
Its production will be a 5 “pants and 
gre ip the, YOUNES paove of el 
their friends, and 1¢ Me” ; 
Interest to the growD-UP™ sting of ten 


SUMMER NORMAL 


PRESENTING A 


SPECIAL COURSE 


“HOW TO TEACH MUSIC from Rudiments 


is in two scenes, CO! Jodious a 5 cies e 
rasieel 4 nbers) all bright fs of dia- residential city in the West, on the to Master Works” 
and full of g0- The ay amusing. ‘The shores of Lake Michigan a half-hour Private Lessons, Lectures, Class Exercises 
logue are clever snes are inexpenste from the heart of Chicago. Conducted by 
Seedor: cos @ music ‘ 
scenery ant nd t Send for Summer Balletia with full particulars to President E. H. SCOTT 


Western Conservatory 


Send for . Mallers Bldg-, :: Chicago 


asy rep t 
and easy of P fe easily learnt, children. 
Synopsis 


d by any number 0! 


., Philadelphia, Pe. 


Secretary, School of Music —:: EVANSTON, ILL. 


ONSERVATORY The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MARY WOOD CHASE, Director 
ENUE ——— : 
u = aha spvenits (Ol Music and Dramatic Art. Superior 


Author of “Natural Laws in Piano Technic” 
in all depa Degrees. Many free advantages. 


udington on the Lake, Michigan. 
Offers modern courses Diplomas and 
five. Dit AL SESSION 
NORM 
sUMM 


AMERI 


304 S. WABASH A 


Bupmiat Sebao hard Deane Special ave, »budingtyse for teachers. Delightful 
location for combining summer study and recreation. For full particulars address 
E. H. LOGAN, Secretary, 630 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
faculty of seventy 
1914. Recitals, Lecture Courses by eminent 
rs. ‘Twenty hth Season, Catalog 
HATTSTAEDT, President. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 
Announces SUMMER SESSION—ALL DEPARTMENTS—SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
Beginning Monday, June 22nd 


‘ ; 

ER-TEACHER See Par rn poate ip PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—-THEORY—PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
HE-BREW ‘ SUPERINTENDENT CHIGAGO, ILL 1S For Catalog and Special Announcement addresn J, B. HALL, 509 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
wi g ul tp Ploago mention THE BUDE when addressing our advortisors. 
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9735 
4437 


9647 
5907 
7922 
5908 


9987 
7720 


4434 
9693 
9613 
8807 
9371 


7580 


7441 
7484 


d’Albert, Chas. Peri Waltz 
Armstrong, Frank L. Organi 
Armstrong, W. D. Rococo Gavotte 
Ascher, J, Shepherd's Content 
Ashford, B. L. Barcarolle.... 
Atherton, F. P. Grand Promenade 
Atherton, F. P. Op. 220. Rip Van Winkle 
and the Dwarfs.. Serie? 
Bachmann, G. Cendrillon axe 
Bachmann, G. Defile, Le Marche Militaire. 
Bachmann, G, Rosette Valse... 
Balfe, M. W. Bohemian Girl. Arr. by Sep. 
Winner ... ssc cece esc e er n eee sseeceee 
Barnard, d’Auvergne. Grenadiers, The.... 
Bassford, Wm. K. Op. 133, No, 2. Plain- 
tive Song, A.. ere Ra 
Batiste, Edourd. Celebrated Andante, The. 
Battmann, Jacques I. Chapel March 
Battmann, Jacques I. Flight, The 
Battmann, Jacques I. Op. 75, No. 15. 
eral Voluntary ........ 
Battmann, Jacques I, 
Overture Voluntary in 
Battmann, Jacques I. 
Overture Voluntary in 
Battmann, Jacques I. 

Overture Voluntary in lat... « as 
Battmann, Jacques I. Op. 75, No. 14. 
Overture Voluntary in F flat......... 
Battmann, Jacques I. Op. 76, No. 

Overture Voluntary in O flat.. 
Battmann, Jacques I. Op. 76, No. 
Overture Voluntary in © flat 
Battmann, Jacques I. Op, 17, 
Overture Voluntary in D flat. 
Beaumont, P. Song of the Sold 
Beaumont, P. Twilight and Evening 
Beazley, J. C. At Evyentide.. 
Beazley, J. C. Victor, The.. 
Beethoven, L. Van. Op. 13. 
Beethoven, L. Van. Op. 26. 
Beethoven, L, Van. Op. 47. 
from the Kreutzer Sonata 
Beethoven, L., Van. Op. 73. Theme 
from Emperor Concerto.......-++ 
Van. Op. 30, No. 
© Minor 


Andante 


No. L.wssseceee 
Beethoven, L. Van. 
Behr, F. Op. 503, No. 8. 
Waltz 
Behr, F, n. Flo 
Bergthal, Hugo, Op. 11, N 
March 
Blaesing, F. 
Bovet, H. Op. 5, No. 1. 
March .......-.. 
Brackett, F. H. Cireu 
Brackett, F. H. Merry Men March. 
Bugbee, L. A. March of the Giants. 
Bugbee, L. A. Pussy's Lullaby. ‘ 
Clark, Scotson, Belgian March. . 
Clark, Scotson. Marche des Girondin 
Clark, Scotson. Pilgrims’ March... 
Clark, Scotson. Procession March. 
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Clark, Scotson. 
Claude, H. 
Coote, Chas., Jr. 
Cramm, H. L. Op. 8, 
The 
Czibulka, Alp 
Davis, Theo. W. Op 
Polka Mazurka 
De Reef, R. BE. D 


ay 
De Reef, R. E. Dolly's Asleep........ 
Drum and Trumpet March... 
Dietrich, F. Day in the Mountains.... 
Sleep, My Child!........ 


Desvaux, L. 


Ehrmann, G. 

Engel, S. Camillo. 
ground .... 

Engelmann, H. 

The ....eee- seege 
Engelmann, H. 
Engelmann, H. 

March ...... 
Engelmann, H. 

Hours, Waltz 
Engelmann, H. 

Hours, Polka ... 
Engelmann, H. Op. 

Hours, Schottische 
Engelmann, H. Op. 3 

Hours, Mazurka 
Engelmann, H. Op. 

The ..evereercesescs 
Engelmann, H. Roly-Poly, 
Engelmann, H. Op. 591, No, 

Coming (Cradle Song). . 
Engelmann, H. Op. 550, 


March 


Op. 188, No. 


Op. 310, 


"310, 


Engelmann, H. ling 
Farmer, Henry, Gloria in 
Mass in_B flat.. 
Farmer, Henry. 
Farrar, F. E. 
Music . 
1256 Fenimore, W, 
1255 Fenimore, W. P. 
7082 Ferber, Richard. 
7084 Ferber, Richard. 
7085 Ferber, Richard. 
7186 Ferber, Richard. 
4350 Fink, Wilhelm. Op. 
Night ..- 


e 


351, 


1554 Flavell, E, M. Devotion.... 
Merry 


3394 Fliersbach, C. Op. 50. 
The . 
1082 Foerster, 
7779 Forman, R. R. 
6936 Frate, G. B. Merry Games. 
1574 Frost, W. Lane. 
1573 Frost, W. Lane. 
11572 Frysinger, J. F. 
tion March.....+++++++5 
4672 Fuchs, R. er Song. 
349 Gade, N. W. Op. 36, No. 
Song .. 
7839 Gambrell, Sy 
8469 Garland, A. 
8892 Geibel, Adam. 
9048 Geibel, Adam. 
6916 Gilis, A. 


iney N. Kit 
Our Champion, 


Torchlight March 
Alla Militaire......... . 
Corn Flower Waltz.. 


Stephanie Gavotte. . 
20, 


American 


“Bear Dance . 
. 1. En Route 


; No.6.” 
My Dolly, Sleep, (Cradle Song). 
Wedding March 


Schoolmate Waltz. 
Remembrance..... 


Evening Song.. 
Flower Song 


Avonley March. 
March of the Pilgrims. 
Op. 88, No. 1. 


ing's 3 
Balm for the Weary. 
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Gounod, Ch.” “Marche Roma 

y * a 0) 
Greenwald, M. Primula March. 
teenwald, M. Tulip Waltz... 


Grieg, Edvard, Op. 12, No. 8. atriotic 


“(Chant ’ aes 


Taso 20" 
Op. 101, No. 2. 


“Morn: 


shiny 


Hh G... 

Chorus 

Hewitt |. 2, 

Handel, GF * 

Handel, G. F, 
(Dm: 


‘Let ‘wre’ We. 
Sarabande cas ba 
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Idlers, 


Kopylow, A, * 
‘etschmer, 
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Thought, 
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eee eaman. Sp Mine 
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Kugele, Richard, ae eleta 

Mhuringan 


We Me elden “Wedding!” 
Lamtoleed, Organ Vor. {hots Easy Studies 
Playing Voi, Ti, Seb00l ‘of “Reed 


Organ 


Selections from this page sent ‘On Sale’? at our usual liberal Sheet Music Discount 


A SELECTED LIST OF PIPE ORGAN PIECEs 


8286 
9084 


EASY AND MEDIUM 


ERTON, F. P. Adoration. .$0.40 
BARRELL, : A. Marche De 


Tete .....-- a yoseceusvnisions 
BECKER, R. L. | Marebe Tri- 
omphale 
BRETHOVIN, VAN. An- 
dante from Sonata, Op. 26 
Adagio Cantabile, from Violin 
Sonata, Op. 30, No. 2...++ 
Andante, from Kreu tzer 
Sonata, Op. 47 «-+rerere tt 
Menuet «--s+erset vane 
BOTTING, Cradle 
Songs ..- eevee ry 
UBRUCK, G. Berceuse in 4 
ON R. Festival March... 
Piece Herolgue coe0. aie 
Virginia ne ‘Op. 101 


T7134 


5901 
5902 
9847 
9515 
7681 


9109 
7681 
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PLAC 
PRYSINGH. 
Processional 
orny, ¢. J. 
March «+ 
Wlegie +--+ 
Offentoire 0 
RING, Bs, OD» 
GRE gdle Song =+++"* 


Commemoration 


HACKETT, H._ Op, 28. Alla 
Marcia in D aes 
Op. 30, Festal Processional 
March ... 
HANDEL, G. PF. uet from 
the Overture to “Berenice” 
(W. T. Best) ..... 
HARRIS, H. W. Canzone. 
Shepherds Pipes .. 
HOSMER, B. S. 
lude in G ... 
HOWARD, G. 
Postlude 
KARG-ELERT, 
Sunrise ....... 


KRONGER, E. R. Op. 67, No. 
2. Adoration .... 
Op. 67, No.4. Canon . 
0 7, N Festal Mar 
Intermezzo . 
). Invocation . 
Op. 67, No.7. Meditation ... 
Op. 67, No.1. Prelude Solenne 
Op. 67, No. 6. Recollection .. 
LACEY, F. Centenary March 
with Chorale .. eee 
Evening Prayer .. 
Gavotte . 
Pean Triomphale 
Regina Gavotte .. 
Vigilate Nocturne . 
LOUD, A. F. Offertory 
Offertory in G 
Sweet Hour of yer ( 
bury)—In_ the Sweet Bye 
and Bye (Webster) 


LOWDEN, C. Andantino 
in B flat . 


MBENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, 
“Violin 


I. Andante from 


MOORB, G. P. 
MOZART, W. 
Grazioso .....- 
PARKER, H, Process: 
PHYSICK, A. Sketch 


h 
TED, EB. M. Allegretto in 
: 5 


flat ..isssseee 
Evening Prelude . 
March in.C ...: 
Morning Prelude . 
Offertoire in F..... 
Postlude in.G. 
Prelude in © flat.. 
ROCKWELL, G. N. 


in F o....... 
ROTHLEDDR, HB. G. 
Tdyl . ces ensseyeeneccccs 
SOLLY, T. EB. Berceuse ... 
Festal March ......... 
Impromptu-Pastoral .. 
Jubilant_March 
Solemn Processional 
STEELE, To_a Rosebud 
TRILMA 
TRUBETTH, 10m 
munion 
Offertoire.... 
‘Triumphal 


Op, 2 


Op. 18, N 
Anges . 


rayer on 

Lohengrin” .......0. 

WAGNBR, R, Blizabeth’s Pra 
from “Vannhwuser” . 
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Complete Catalogs of Reed and Pipe Organ Music sent on request. 


PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS, DEALERS, 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., SHEET MUSIC AND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


wo con 


rus from “Pann. 
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er a 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 


ORTY-SIXTH year. All instru- 
ments and voice taught. Lessons 
daily and private. Fine dormitories 
for pupils. Buildings for practice 
(new). Pure water, beautiful city and 
healthy, Not a death in forty-six 
years. Superior faculty. Every state 
and country in North America patro- 
nizes the school. Fine recital hall 
with an orchestral concert and soloists 
every Wednesday night. Incorpor- 
ated and conférs through state author- 
ity the degrees of Associate, Fellow, 
Master and Doctor. 


ENSEMBLE CLASSES DAILY 
Chorus 10 A.M. Military Band 1 P. M. 
Orchestra 5 P. M. in Dana Hall 


PUPILS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 
Send for 64-page catalogue, blue book, and historical sketch to WM. H. DANA, R.A.M., President 


Fall Term begins Monday, September 14th, 1914 
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Three Exceptionally Useful Books 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


HE established success of these publications is due to their clearness, their value in 
T stimulating new interest and to their practicability resulting from the author's wide 
experience in the teaching field and long association with our foremost musical thinkers. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 
ANTHOLOGY OF 


GERMAN PIANO MUSIC 


(TWO VOLUMES) 
Edited by MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI 


Vol. 1: CLASSIC COMPOSERS 
Bound in Paper, cloth back $1.50, postpaid 
In full cloth, gilt - - = - $2.50, postpaid 


Recently Published 
GREAT PIANISTS ON PIANO PLAYING 


Price $1.50 

A series of personal conferences with our most distinguished virtuosos 

Busoni, Godowsky, de Pachmann, Bauer, Carrefio, Scharwenka, Rachmaninoff, 
Goodson, Zeisler, Bachaus, Sauer and others are represented in three hundred pages of 
valuable ideas upon Technic, Interpretation, Expression and Style. Fine portraits and 
biographies of all pianists included. Although designed for individual reading it was 
introduced at once by Dr. Frank Damrosch in his classes at the New York Institute of 
Musical Art and by Miss Mary Venables at the Cincinnati College of Music. 


MASTERING THE SCALES & ARPEGGIOS 


Price $1.25 


daily practice manual from the first steps to 
the highest attainment. 


In this volume of The Musicians Library the editor has indicated the 
field from Frohberger, who brought the best traditions of Italy into Germany, 
down to Beethoven, in whom the classic culminated and the romantic school 
was born. ‘This great period of German art produced masterpieces in the 
contrapuntal style of Bach and Handel, and in the homophonic forms of 
Haydn and Mozart, and the editor has chosen wisely from this rich store- 
house, bringing together pieces of conspicuous excellence to form a collection 
of general significance. As past master of the pianist’s art, Mr. Moszkowski’s 
helpful editing, annotation and fingering leave nothing to be desired. 


A complete 


3 jtten out with abundant explanations. May be used with any 

Eons hye original ideas. Strongly endorsed by Moritz Rosenthal, 

system. a ae Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Emil Liebling, Katharine Goodson and hundreds 

Wilhelm Beha ee it a regular part of their teaching plan. All grades in one 

af Cae ey ane ‘American efficiency and European conservatory thoroughness in 
OOK. 


your work, 


THE STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


Price $1.25 
A First History for Students at All Ages 
H derstandable series of forty “story-lessons. Abundantly 
} aan are Handsomely bound. Up-to-date. This book is now in 
illustrated. | oF i History classes and clubs from coast to coast and has been the means 
reat higndrede 6 a 1 in general musical interest wherever introduced. Let us help 
of a Fee TS lub through a very successful plan which has helped others. 
‘ou star! 4 a . 
y he above books sent postpaid on receipt of 
ae “Write for circulars and special quantity rates 
price. 


THEO. PRESSER COMPANY - ~~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


The volumes of THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY are now obtain- 


able on Easy Payment Plan. Write to us for particulars. 


Sixty Musical Games and Recreations 
By LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH Price, 75 cents, postpaid 


The author understands not only the needs of kindergarten teachers, 
but the interests of and mode of approach to the child mind. 


The Games are very simple at the beginning.—The Recreations or 
“Recitals,” are more elaborate and consist of well-planned entertainments, 


Ploase mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


_ || IVERS & POND 
| |L PIANOS. 


embody the best features 
of half a century’s ex- 
perience in piano build- 
ing—plus the latest ideas 
of the day. Over 400 
Leading Educational In- 
stitutions and 55,000 dis- 
criminating homes now 
use the Ivers & Pond. 
Our new catalogue will 
safeguard you against 
the possibility of a piano 
disappointment, and may 
save you money, too. 
Whether you are interested in a grand, upright or 
player-piano write for it today. 


Style 705, Modified Mission Design 


HOW TO BUY 


If we have no dealer near you, we can supply you from our factory as safely and 
as satisfactorily as if you lived near by. We make expert selection and guarantee 
the piano to please, or it returns at our expense for freights. Liberal allowance for 
old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. For catalog, prices and 
full information, write us today. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY 


141 BOYLSTON STREET “ BOSTON, MASS. 


bh 
% Cn ei THROUGH THE PANAMA 
uo, Ar ound the Worl CANAL 
5: ™, : . rt 
Send ~. Two Grand Cruises by Sister Ships 
~ aoefor® |S eCINCINNATI,” January 16th, 1915 and “CLEVELAND,” January 3ist, 1915 
eH > From New York to the principal cities of the world—including a visit to the San 


we Diego (Cineinnath) and Panama Pacific (Cleveland) Exposition 
135 DAYS, $900 UP snciuding at necessary expenses anoat and ashore 
S b A ‘ Li 41-45 Broadway 
Hamburg-American Line NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh Chicago 
New Orleans Minneapolis St, Louis San Francisco Montreal 


“What’s good for 
mother’s skin is 


good for baby’s!” 


The skin-softening and 
protective effects of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream, so valu- 
able to beautiful women, 
explain its large and grow- 
ing application to the deli- 
cate skins of children. 
Nothing is so wonderfully 
effective for chaps, wind- 
burn, sunburn. 

Mother knows, too, there is no 
vent the dry, tight feeling which 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
mediately absorbed by the ski 


thing that will so surely pre- 
ch comes after washing. 
1s convenient because it is im- 
n and never reappears. 


POND'S 222¢ 
VANISHING CREAM 


A free sam 
" amp.e tube on reque: a 
size, enough for two weeks, RECS Ronee large trial 


POND’S EXTRACT 


the universal lotion for c i 
niver uts, bruises and b — 
MEREREy necessity in every American home. (Send de for cere 


Destinn says: 
“7 use Vanishing Pond’s Extract Company 
144 Hudson St., New York 


Cream and con- 

sider it really won- 

derful.” Also Talcum, Cold Cream 
, 


Tooth Paste and Soap 


NAIAD 


Dress \ \ . NAIAD 


Shields 
are the final Waterproofed 
Sanitary 


assurance of 3 : 
cleanliness 3 j : Skict Protector 
and sweetness. ¥ A necessary 
They are a ne- ] hygienic pro- 
cael te seek tection to the 
del- 

; . modern snv 
icacy and refine- fitting dress ie 
They are dae Gromy | oe Sa firing a” feeling 
» can be amen 4 rere ee the 

ed in boiling : : 

In all sizes to fit 1 fnene She, BEES ene 
y requirement. t = ' t that insures the 
All Stores, or Sample Sent ki the dress 
on Receipt of 25 Cents. — astened so they 

ut of place. ‘ 


NAIAD WATER- 
N. 

PROOFED SHEETING SHIELD ye 

The Standard, Washable, The Newe Se 
‘ 8 

Beas, ty Coolest, 
The C. E, CONOVER CO. Mi gd 
101 Franklin St., hic 


have been established 60 YEARS. By. Bur ee 

every family m moderate circumstances can own System of payments 

take old instruments in exchange and deliver Aves Vose piano, We 

home free of expense, Write for Catalogue D and an Plano in youy 
VOSC & SONS PIANO co, Boston, Mass. Xplahations, 


a eae | 


